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By CHARLES BRADFORD Hupson, 


Ir there was ever a youth, a student, to whom 
the name of the Latin Quarter was not an inspira- 
tion of longing, in whose breast it failed to rouse 
an alluring dream of classic learning and Bohe- 
mian liberty, of time-honored schools and glitter- 
ing cafés, of erudite professors and dazzling gri- 
settes, of study, gayety and tumult, he could not 
have been well constituted. And this is the one 
dream which, when realized, fully comes up to 
expectations. The famous old Quartier Latin of 
Paris is all the most ardent imagination can pict- 
ure it, and perhaps a trifle more. Its streets are 
as narrow and ancient, its boulevards as beautiful, 
its brasseries as brilliant and unconstrained, and 
its institutions of learning as venerable, as the 
most sanguine could hope. 

In the many descriptions and countless photo- 
graphs of Paris this quaint old region has been 
overiooked and neglected, though there is hardly 
a more interesting one either for sights or tradi- 
tions. There is no better way to get an idea of 
its extent in one direction than to start from the 


Pont des Arts, which crosses the Seine near the 
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lower extremity of the quarter opposite the upper 
end of the Louvre, and walk up the quay to the 
Wine Halls which mark the upper boundary. This 
is a d:stance of about a mile, and is the extent of 
the left bank formerly intercepted by the wall 
built by Philippe- Auguste in the twelfth century. 
It started from the spot occupied at present by 
the Institut de France, which stands upon the 
site of the ancient Tour de Nesle, a stronghold 
placed at the lower end of the fortifications, and 
the scene of the infamies of Queen Margaret of 
Burgundy, disastrous to the students who were so 
ill-starred as to attract her notice. From here it 
described an irregular semicircle, inclosing in its 
sweep the Mont Ste. Genevieve, where stands the 
Pantheon and the Sorbonne, and struck the river 
again just below the Wine Halls, where another 
tower once stood, called La Tournelle. Strictly 
speaking, the Latin Quarter is the section 
which was cireumscribed by this wall, though 
generally the term applies to the somewhat larger 
modern Quarter of the Schools, extending back 
to the Boulevard Montparnasse, thus including 
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some very pretty residence streets. The quay at 
the foot of the quarter is the haunt of the sec- 
ond-hand book dealer, and the parapet is sur- 
mounted by hundreds of boxes of old books. 
There is always a good line of customers along 
this row of boxes, for it is an attraction which 
few are able to resist. One can start in with good 
resolutions and ignore with fortitude the first 
quarter of a mile of dilapidated literature, but the 
effect is cumulative, and a mile of such tempta- 
tion is more than the most determined can with- 
stand. All classes elbow each other here—the 
affluent citizen, the priest, the soldier and the 
bareheaded girl, and each can find something just 
in his line of thought, from a treatise on project- 
iles or saints to the most inflammatory of indig- 
enous romance. ‘There is an occasional numis- 
matist and a dealer in postage stamps to be found 
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among the booksellers, and here ana there an 
antiquarian on a small scale with the most motley 
collection of worthless and valuable bric-a-brac it 
is possible to imagine. 

Just across from Notre Dame, in the narrow 
district between the quay and the Boulevard St. 
Germain, is a bit of old Paris which is excelled 
by no other portion of the city for the quaintness 
of its buildings and the interest of their associa- 
tions. Turning into this region from the broad, 
sunny quay, it seems dark, damp and somewhat 
sinister. ‘The crooked streets—one of which is so 
narrow that, walking down the middle, you can 
readily touch the wall on either side—reverber- 
ate with the clatter of voices not too musical, 
and swarm with rough, sometimes hideous, men 
and women. The latter are even the harder and 
more savage in appearance, and are excellent ex- 

amples of the class from whose 














ranks was recruited that horde 
of she-devils, the petroleuses 
of the Commune, who looted, 
burned and destroyed with 
such senseless fury in the 
bloody days of 71. They are 
usually peaceful enough now, 
however, even though it be in 
virtue of the presence of nu- 
merous soldierly sergents-de- 
ville, with bayonets at their 
hips. But I must admit that 
my first view of this neighbor- 
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hood was not assuring. The 
little Place du Petit Pont was 
filled with a surging mob which 
swayed round an unfortunate 
Gaul in their midst, who by 
some means had incurred the 
displeasure of two Parisiennes, 
and they were clinging to his 
arms and coat tails, clawing, 
kicking and objurgating with the greatest 
enthusiasm and élan. But this was on a 
Sunday, which in Paris is a day of recrea- 
tion. 

A few steps from the Place du Petit Pont 
on the Rue de la Bucherie is a moss-grown 
wall so extremely old that many of its stones 
have nearly crumbled away. Over its summit 
looms the gloomy pile of the ancient liospital, 
the original Hétel Dieu, and back of this a 
few trees stand out sharply against the dark 
walls of a mass of still more ancient build- 
ings, which form the further sides of the 
quadrangle. This century-scarred inclosure 
was once the educational centre of Europe. 
In its midst, nearly concealed by the tall 
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buildings which tower above, is the little Church 
of St. Julien le Panvre, the most ancient in Paris 
and one of the most valuable relics within its walls. 
It was founded in 507. 

The blackened exterior of the little edifice is 
extremely simple and without grace or beauty, 
but the little gray interior, with its primitive 
Gothic ornamentation, its curious inscriptions 
and carvings, is one of the most interesting in 
Paris. Whilst I was sitting there during one of 
my numerous visits—for the place possesses a 
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reservoir which could pour ont such an agglom- 
eration of human misery, I stepped to the door 
and looked out into a little graveled court half 
filled by a group of men gathered round a priest, 
who was distributing alms among them and giv- 
ing to each therewith a few kindly words of ad- 
vice or admonition. The scarred and dilapidated 
walls of the ancient buildings around furnished 
an appropriate setting for the scarred and dilapi- 
dated crowd, each of whom received his pittance, 
murmured a few words of gratitude and slunk 
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strong fascination—a little side door opened, and 
there filed into the church the most singular pro- 
cession of rough, lame, halt, sick and wretched- 
looking specimens of man that I have ever seen. 
One after another the grisly miserables presented 
themselves at the door and limped and shuffled 
in silence across the church and out in long and 
sad review, each crossing himself as he looked 
toward the altar, some kneeling for a short prayer, 
all as deeply reverent as children unmarked by 
hard strife with want and sin.» Curious to see the 


away to the nearest eating house suited to his pov- 
erty-stricken pocket. This charity, I learned, is 
as ancient as the church, and is in adherence to 
a tradition nearly as old as Christianity. An 
hospice once stood upon this spot, says the le- 
gend, founded in the early days of the Christian 
era by one Julien, who devoted his life here to 
hospitality to wayfarers, in penance for having 
unwittingly slain his parents. 

As it stands at present, the edifice dates from 
the twelfth century, and marks the transition 
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from the Roman to the Gothie 
order. Of the original struct- 
ure some portions only remain, 
having been destroyed in 886 
by marauding Normans, and 
rebuilt in its present form. 
During the great intellectual 
movement which commenced 
about 1000, following the Cru- 
sades and the Norman con- 
quests of Italy, Sicily and 
Greece, it became the centre 
round which gathered a com- 
munity of men of letters. 
Students flocked to Paris from 
all the Christian countries, and 
there sprang up on the four 
streets surrounding the church 
—Rue de la Bucherie, Rue St. 
Julien le Pauvre, Rue Galande 
and Rue du Fouarre—an ag- 
gregation of no less than 
seventy colleges and schools. 
These ‘‘colleges” were little 
different from ordinary hostel- 
ries, except in the scholarly 
BOOKSTALLS ON THE QUAIS. character of their inmates. 
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Many of the ancient buildings remain quite un- 
altered. Most of them antedate the discovery of 
the American continent, and some of the streets in 
the neighborhood preserve their medieval aspect 
almost unchanged, except in respect to their deni- 
zens. Rue du Fouarre has suffered most at the 
hands of modern improvement. The ancient 


buildings on one side have been removed to widen 
the street, and in their place is a modern flat with 
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in their writings. Dante, in one of the tiercets 
of the ** Divine Comedy,” thus remembers his old 
master, Sigier de Brabant : 
** Ossa la luce eterna de Sigieri 
Che, leggendo nel vico degli Strami 
Sillogizo invidiosi veri.” 
— Paradise, Canto X. 
This was the birthplace of the University. ‘Che 

schools which had been established here form 
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a tawdry brasserie. And this Rue du Fouarre is 
the most interesting in its associations of all in 
the quarter, if not in all Paris. In the old days, 
when there was no apartment large enough to con- 
tain the mob of students, they heard the lectures 
seated on straw in the open street. Hence its 
name—/fowarre meaning straw. Among those who 
listened here were Dante, Petrarch, Rabelais, Bru- 
netto Latini, Roger Bacon and Raymond Lulle, 
and of these, the three former have mentioned it 




















SOUFFLOT, AND THE 
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hat became under Louis IX. the 
University of Paris, the prototype of our modern 
institution. Philippe-Auguste established, in 1200, 
the regulations governing the schools of Paris, and 
granted them extraordinary rights and privileges, 
which became later a source of constant discord 
between the scholars and the Parisians. In virtue 
of these the students, and their servants as well, 
enjoyed practical immunity from punishment for 
whatever outlawry they chose to,commit. They 
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could be arrested for an offense only when taken 
in flagrante delicto, then only by the officers of the 
King, and were under the jurisdiction of ecclesi- 
astical courts alone. It was forbidden the Provost 
of Paris to arrest them under any circumstances, 
and in 1408, when two students, guilty of assas- 
sination and highway robbery, were captured and 
hung by this officer, he was forced, upon the de- 
mand of the University, to take the two corpses 
from the gibbet with his own hands, to kiss each 
on the mouth and to conduct them on an immense 
funeral car, escorted by a military and clerical 
procession, to the Church of the Mathurins, and 
there to present them, with solemn ceremony, to 
the Rector of the University. 

It will be readily imagined by anyone familiar 
with the student and his little ways, his native 
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penchant for turmoil, violence and disorder, how 
he would conduct himself when fortified by such 
privileges and immunities. The genus was char- 
acterized by very much the same peculiarities 
seven or eight centuries ago as it is to-day, with 
perhaps an even more extravagant idea of fun. 
So playful did the students become in the four- 
teenth century that it was found necessary to 
construct fortifications at the end of the bridge 
connecting the Latin Quarter, or the ‘* Univer- 
sité,” as it was then called, with the city on the 
island, to oppose their nocturnal incursions. For 
this object the Petit Chatelet, an ancient strong- 
hold at the end of the Petit Pont, was rebuilt in 
1369. It appears from the records of those old 
days that the life of the Parisian must have been 
a trial and a vexation. Rows between townspeo- 
ple and students were frequent and sanguinary, 
and at times assumed the proportions of veritable 
pitched battles. Toward the seventeenth century 
the Latin Quarter was under a virtual reign of 
terror, and at last a decree of Parliament dated 
June 6th, 1601, announced that the King forbade 
‘* the said scholars to carry swords and daggers on 
the Quai de la Tournelle or to commit there any 
insolence.” The star of the University was on 
the decline. She had long been shorn of her po- 
litical power, which until the fifteenth century 
had been very great. The college buildings were 
cleared of the many disorderly characters of both 
sexes by whom they had long been infested, and 
a law of Parliament of 1622 prohibited the un- 
fortunate students from carrying any manner of 
weapons whatever, or assembling on the streets, 
under pain of death. Every one of these meas- 
ures of reform was met by fierce and bloody re- 
sistance, but they were enforced notwithstand- 
ing. They were effectual, however, only for short 
periods, and it has been only in comparatively re- 
cent years that the Quarter of the Schools has 
been in a measure law-abiding. And there is an- 
other institution of which it has the distinction 
of being the birthplace as well as of the Univer- 
sity, and which, like this one, has played no 
small part in the world’s progress. That is the 
barricade. On May 12th, 1588, known as the 
** Day of the Barricades,” when the insurrection 
headed by the Duc de Guise against Henry III. 
reached a crisis, the students erected a barricade 
on the Place Maubert. There have been many 
since more fiercely fought, but this was the orig- 
inal. To-day there is little evidence of such a 
bloody disposition, though recent events have 
shown the students as ready to resent what they 
consider an invasion of their rights as they were 
in years gone by. 

The greater part of the Latin Quarter, ex- 
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cepting those por- 
tions which have 
been cut through in 
late years by the 
boulevards and a few 
new streets, bears the 
same general appear- 
ance as the neighbor- 
hood of St. Julien le 
Pauvre. The old 
streets are crooked 
and narrow. The tall 
houses lean outward 
toward the street as 
far up as the first 
floor, then backward 
at a very decided 
angle, as though the 
builders were a little 
uncertain of their 
ability to construct 
a vertical wall which 
would not fall into 
the street below. 
This gives them a 
curious, knee-sprung 
appearance which is 
very characteristic of 
old Paris. There is 
hardly a turn which 
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curious old building, 
same medizval ‘ hé- 
tel” or quaint, time- 
worn church which < ‘aw 

was old before Co- ~ 

lumbus was born. 

Not one but is wor- 

thy of a description 

by itself, and most of them have histories longer 
than that of the average nation of our Western 
Hemisphere and nearly as eventful. Bloody, too, 
some of them, and there is more than one old 
wall hereabouts which bears still the marks of 
bullets significantly placed at about the height of 
a man’s head, and it is not the rarest thing to find 
a street corner with a niche gnawed out by mus- 
ketry in a manner which suggests that on a cer- 
tain occasion it must have been 
here for some one. 

The dingy little store windows contain a world 
of interest. The lower part of the quarter, back 
of the Institut de France, is the region of curiosity 
shops, of dealers in old prints and antique furni- 
ture, and any one of their musty-smelling estab- 
lishments is a museum of antiquities well worth a 
visit. From a point hereabouts for a distance of 
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yards tlown the river bank is the 
site of the famous Pré aux Cleres, the great mead- 
ows which from the twelfth century until the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth were the favorite haunts of 
the students or clercs, their trysting place with 
their sweethearts and the scene of their frequent 
duels. The question of its proprietorship was the 
occasion of long dispute and fierce encounters be- 
tween the students and the neighboring Abbey of 
St. Germain des Prés, which at that time was very 
powerful. Many battles were waged with the peo- 
ple of the abbey and their allies, the denizens of 
the Paarl St. Germain, and when victory fa- 
vored the students they looted the gardens and 
orchards of the abbey and set fire to the buildings. 
The Ecole des Beaux-Arts stands here now, and 
further back from the river are several other art 
schools and many famous studios. The region is 


some thousand 
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full of evidences of the presence of art students, 
and in every other store is a picture seller, a dealer 
in art materials, artistic properties or casts, and 
the second-hand stores are full of easels and 
studio furniture. The type of the streets is the 
long-haired, seedy, tam-o’-shantered art student 
himself, Jaden with stretchers, vast portfolios or 
sketching paraphernalia—the traditional art stu- 
dent of the stage, of the novel, as nearly as he can 
render himself by picturesque garb and fantastic 
coiffure. Nearly as numerous on Monday morn- 
ings are the models, going from one academy to 
another in search of engagements for the week, 
or lounging in gayly colored groups in front of 
some school. 

This ‘‘ Pays Latin,” the “ Latin Country,” as 
Balzac called it, has an atmosphere distinctively 
its own, an air of learning, of scholarship and art, 
which tones its inherent Parisian frivolity and 
makes its shabbiness respectable. The character- 
istic figure is the student with his portfolio. This 
is his insignium, his badge of Bohemia, and he is 
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rarely seen without it. One is apt to be some- 
what disappointed in the appearance of the aver- 
age French student. He lacks the robust mien 
and sturdy expression of his Anglo-Saxon brother. 

He looks decidedly callow and unsubstantial, 
and this is enhanced by his long hair and the 
straggling, codling down on his chin, which is 
rarely shaven. ‘The conclusion from superficial 
observation is that he needs more of the America 
and English taste for vigorous out-of-door games, 
which, in fact, an effort is being made to culti- 
vate, and one sees an occasional awkward game of 
football. But it is hardly in their blood. Tra- 
ditions are wanting, and there is no French Tom 
Brown. 

There are students here from every quarter of 
the globe, and it is worthy of remark, therefore, 
that the French students are exclusive. One of 
their mottoes is, ‘‘ La France pour les frangais,” 
and while foreigners are courteously treated, they 
are liked better when they hold themselves aloof. 
The ‘ Rastaquero,” or ‘‘ Rasta,” as he is termed, 
who forces himself 
into native student 
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circles is not popular, 
and in a recent issue 
of a journal devoted 
to the interests of the 
schools the Russian 
students are praised 
for their reserve in 
this respect. 
Wandering in the 
oldest, dingiest street 
in the mustiest sec- 
tion of the quarter, a 
turn or half a dozen 
steps may bring you 
into the full life, color 
and movement of a 
modern boulevard. 
Volumes have been 
written about the 
boulevards of Paris. 
They are the glory of 
the city and the na- 
tion. The Boulevard 
St. Michel, or the 
‘*Boul Mich,” as the students call it, is the glory 
of the Latin Quarter. It is well worthy of so be- 
ing. Viewed from the Pont St. Michel, with the 
beautiful Fontaine St. Michel for the centre, the 
boulevard stretching away on the left toward 
Mont Ste. Genevieve, its architectural lines modi- 
fied by the foliage, the distance toned and soft- 
ened by the wonderful atmosphere, so often 
praised, it is truly a magnificent prospect. And 





A BIT OF THE WALL OF 
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STUDENTS’ MI-CAREME (MID-LENT) CARNIVAL, PLACE DU PANTHEON, 
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it is no less interesting than beautiful. Any Pa- 
risian boulevard is interesting, but St. Michel has 
a quality of interest which is paralleled nowhere in 
the world, due, of course, to the presence of those 
ineffable creatures, the students, who throng here 
in droves and multitudes, loquacious, gay and un- 
restrained. But night is the time to see the Boul 
Mich, and not earlier than eleven o’clock. Then 
the student is free and awake, and the cafés are 
crowded with a restless, singing, shouting, turbu- 
lent mob which would drive insane any landlord 
save him bred to the Boulevard St. Michel. The 
hostelries under the shadow of the Sorbonne are 
all full to overflowing, and the tables on the side- 
walk are occupied by the students and their fem- 
inine friends, for it is one of. the characteristics 
of the Frenchman that he is never thoroughly at 
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ease and happy out of the society of the gentler 
sex. So in every popular resort of the quarter 
there are as many ‘‘ é¢udiantes”’ as students, eat- 
ing, drinking mildly and unqualifiedly joyous. 
By midnight the crowd has become a crush. The 
street is full and a constant stream flows in and 
out of the café, where the uproar is simply deaf- 
ening. There is no ill humor, however great the 
crush, and intoxication is extremely rare, but the 
gayety is something indescribable. Only a French 
student can attain such an extravagant degree of 
wild hilarity without the lavish use of stimulants. 
When he does reach that condition there is no 
adequate outlet for his spirits, no noise loud 
enough, no action sufficiently violent, and the 
furniture of the café has to suffer. And it is in- 
fectious. A single cheerful student is sufficient 
to dementate the entire crowd. I have seen every 
man in the café on his feet at once, jumping fran- 
tically up and down, not dancing—too excited for 
that—and shouting some students’ song at the top 
of his voice, overturning tables, smashing chairs 
and glasses, utterly beside himself from glee, 
from the simple joy of living. 
landlord protest. He simply diverts attentiow 

from the furniture to himself, and when he 

escapes from the clutches of his boisterous guests, 

stunned and deafened, he is content to see his 

establishment come about their ears without a 

murmur, 

To see the Boul Mich on the night of a féte 
like Mardi Gras or Mi-Caréme is an event of a 
lifetime. The entire quarter is out, and every- 
body is bent on having the 
gayest possible kind of atime, 
regardless of propriety and 
every other consideration. 
The air is full of flying con- 
fetti, and the trees glitter in 
the brilliant light with fes- 
toons of the myriads of long 
strips of multicolored paper 
which have been thrown from 
tne windows during the day. 
The crowd is stifling, crush- 
ing, but everyone submits to 
being pulled and hauled and 
squeezed out of breath in the 
jam with the utmost good 
nature. Everybody throws 


In vain may the 





RUE GALANDE. 





confetti, the men at the wom- 
en and the women in return, 
and everyone is armed with a 
long ostrich feather with 


which to tickle the face of 
everyone else. And this, I 
aver, is one of the most 
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cheering of human diversions. I know of noth- 
ing so intensely, exquisitely funny as to poke 
a feather into the open mouth of an elderly lady 
who is looking up, unconsciously grinning, with 
jaws serenely agape, and to see the smile vanish 
and transform itself into a facial spasm of min- 
gied surprise and nausea as she sputters and 








its museum of mineralogy and geology ; the School 
of Bridges and Roads, with its library and mu- 
seum ; the Academy of Medicine and the College 
of France ; the Pantheon; and the beautiful old 
Iiétel de Cluny, with its museum of archeology. 
«*The Hotel de Cluny, which still exists for the 
consolation of the artist,” as Victor Hugo says, is 
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snorts in the wild effort of ejection. And the 
best of it is that it does not give offense. 

A fair number of the conventional tourists’ 
sights are in the Quartier Latin. Besides the 
many old churches scattered through it, there are 
the Otel des Monnaies or Mint, with its museum : 
the great Sorbonne, with its faculties, libraries 
and museums; the National School of Decorative 
Arts; the Polytechnic; the School of Mines, with 


one of the gems of Paris and one of the finest rel- 
ics remaining of the architecture of the Middle 
Ages. It is a beautiful Gothic structure, dating 
from the fifteenth century, built upon the site 
of « Roman palace, a part of the baths of which 
still remains in a very good state of preservation. 
This palace is believed to have been built by Con- 
stantius Chlorus about 300 a. D., and was original- 
ly of vast extent, reaching, with its gardens, from 
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the river to the present site of the Pantheon. 
Then there is the old Palais du Luxembourg, 
with its beautiful garden and its gallery of modern 
paintings. The garden, as far as possible to-day, 
takes the place of the ancient Pré aux Cleres. Its 
terraces in the afternoons swarm with students 
mildly ogling the demure French maidens seated 
with their mammas along the balustrades. It is 
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a beautiful old park and a favorite resort of art- 
ists. 

These are a few of the sights and attractions of 
the classic old Quarter of the Schools. Its fasci- 
nation is not to be deseribed. But when one has 
lived in it and learned the charm of its ancient 
streets and venerable buildings there is for him. 
no other part of Paris. 









*** WAS IT INSPIRATION, OR DOES SUCH A WOMAN 


THE HEAD OF MEDUSA 


By JUDITH SPENCER. 


Two MEN sat by the open window of a dimly 


lighted studio, smoking in friendly silence. ‘The 
summer night was stifling in its heat. 

At length Ashburton knocked the ashes fron 
his pipe, and began to prowl about the room 


His friend’s half-finished picture 
upon the easel failed to interest him 
for long, and soon he had taken to 
examining the various studies which 
were standing with their faces to the 
wall, 

An exclamation of surprise sud- 
denly broke the stillness and brought 
Lewis fo his feet, and a curious ex- 
pression of anger and pain came 
over his face as he saw the picture 
which Ashburton had unearthed. 

It was a Medusa head of strange 
aud almost diabolical beauty. 

‘* Why have I never seen this be- 
fore ?” cried Ashburton ; but Lewis 

made no andible reply. ‘It is 

onderful ; you have done nothing 

better,” Ashburton went on, with enthusiasm. 
“Why don’t you send it to the Exhibition ? 


” 


EXIST ?’” 


} 


It would certainly sell—— 
‘‘It is not for sale,” the artist broke in, curtly. 
‘‘If not to the general public, then to me, 
Lewis. I mus? have it; it is the most haunting 
1 face I have ever seen! Was it inspiration, or 
. does such a woman exist ?” 
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“‘Woman? Call her a fiend! You cannot 
have it, Harry. I never meant you should see it. 
She brings a curse on all who cross her path. 
Pray Heaven that you, at least, escape ‘” 

As he uttered these words Lewis seized the 
picture upon which his friend was gazing as if 
entranced. A moment more and he had cast it 
into the empty fireplace and touched it with a 
match. But through the consuming fire the 
beautiful Medusa’s smile flashed weirdly out upon 
the two, as if she triumphed even then. 

‘‘ Would that her power for evil were ended, 
too!” cried Lewis, with passionate bitterness. 
«But women have always brought a curse upon 
men since the days of Eve. The embodiment of 
all that is selfish, all that is bad, they fasten them- 
selves on their victims like those devilfish which 
never let go their hold, and slowly and steadily 
drag them down—to perdition !” 

Ashburton listened in amazement to this fran- 
tic outburst. 

‘*Good Heavens, man, you don’t know what 
you are saying! All women are not such as you 
describe, thank God! Have you forgotten your 
mother ? And what is there selfish or ignoble in 
Jean ?” 

“Ah, Jean is an angel !” Lewis muttered, 
brokenly, as he threw himself again in his chair 
by the window, with his face averted to the 
night. 

Ashburton looked in perplexity from his friend 
to the flickering ashes in the grate, all that was 
left now of the haunting Medusa face. But 
Lewis had relapsed into moody-silence, and Ash- 
burton soon after took his leave. 

These two had been friends from boyhood, an] 
had shared each other’s lives and thonghts until 
‘ong after they had grown to men’s estate. Then 
Asburton’s profession had taken him away to the 
West, and upon his return, after three years of ab- 
sence, he had found Lewis « changed man. , 

The buoyant, frank and open-handed artist had 
become a moody, silent and grasping man. In 
the old days he had striven for fame ; now his 
one aim seemed to be to paint pictures which 
would sell, and while Ashburton knew that they 
brought him thousands where he had received 
but hundreds three years before, he spent no 
more upon himself, and not so much on others. 

Yet, Lewis had seemed honestly glad of his 
friend’s return, and their old brotherly relations 
had been resumed at once, in spite of that veil 
between them which Lewis mutely refused to 
lift. 

Many a time Ashburton had pondered over the 
ehange in his friend, but he had never found a 
clew to the mystery until to-night. It was a wom- 
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an, then, as he might have known! A woman, 
with that beautiful Medusa face, who had some- 
how bound her victim hand and foot, and cast 
him forth into a night of darkness and despair. 

As Ashburton was thinking of these things he 
passed a quiet house, dark save for one dimly 
lighted upper room, where Jean, the girl whom 
he and Lewis had worshiped since their boyhood, 
was watching out the night by a fever patient’s 
bedside. And as he thought of her noble nature 
and complete renunciation of self he murmured, 
“She is an angel!” echoing unconsciously the 
words of his friend. 

She had always been an ideal to them both, as 
girland woman. And what home had been so 
happy in bygone days as the home of Jean and 
her mother, where the ‘“‘ boys” had been wel- 
comed as brothers, and loved with a sister’s love ? 

But as Jean was entering womanhood dark 
days had come. Her mother had been stricken 
with a long and suffering illness, through which 
the daughter nursed her with untiring tender- 
ness. And then, during the first hard weeks of 
her desolation, she had resolved to devote her life 
to the care of the sick. 

She was a trained nurse now, with a noble en- 
thusiasm for her profession; and thongh her 
‘* brothers,” as she called them still, saw her but 
seldom, they at least esteemed her as she (e- 
served. 

Time passed, and neither Ashburton nor Lewis 
ever referred to the destroyed Medusa by word or 
sign. 

It was some months afterward when Ashbur- 
ton, on returning to his rooms one night, found a 
little dog cowering and whining in the vestibule. 

‘* Bijou,” he read on the silver collar, and be- 
ing naturally fond of animals, he was moved to 
give shelter to the lost pet, while he advertised it 
in the next day’s column of ‘ Lost and Found.” 

Early on the morrow there was a knock upon 
his door, and he opened it to a graceful woman, 
closely veiled, who had hardly voiced her errand 
before Bijou sprang fawning upon her, with short 
barks of evident delight. 

The lady took possession of her pet, and while 
thanking Ashburton put back her veil. 

He started visibly, for Lewis’s Medusa stood be- 
fore him in the flesh ! 

She smiled, and graciously held out her hand. 

‘‘T am a stranger in your city,” she said, ‘‘and 
alone with Bijou, so perhaps you can guess my 
gladness at recovering my pet. And, if one who 
feels so deeply in your debt may waive the con- 
ventionalities so far, I will say that any time you 
care to call at the Hazlewood, why, Bijou will 
make you welcome! My name is Annette Soulé.” 
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From that moment Ashburton was under her 
fatal spell. Was she widow, or maid, or wife ? 
He only knew that she was beautiful. 

He went to the Hazlewood, of course. He could 
not keep away, though he told himself that he 
was only curious to solve the mystery which con- 
nected this beautiful woman with his friend. He 
sent up his card with the penciled words, ‘‘ Bi- 
jou’s friend,” and was told that Madame Soulé 
was at home to him. A moment later and he was 
in her presence. Bijou was ecstatic. Bijou’s mis- 
tress was gracious and fascinating. 

Ashburton left with the invitation renewed, 
and he came again and again—was unable to 
keep away. And yet, clever man as he had al- 
ways prided himself upon being, he knew hardly 
more of her at the end of a month than he had 
known on the day of their first meeting. 

She was impenetrable, and his eyes were two 
much blinded by her beauty and suave flattery to 
see how she was beguiling him and leading him 
on to madness. If he ever wondered now about 
Lewis’s connection with her, it was with a secret, 
jealous hope that he did not know of her presence 
so near him, and never would find it out. 

She had said that she was a stranger in his 
city, and friendless but for him. And once, 
when he had pressed the question, she had told 
him that she was free. 

‘*So free, my friend, that I have no wish to 
bind myself by fetters which might prove irk- 
some,” she had-said. ‘‘ Nay, no protestations ; 
your friendship is all I wish for. Be warned in 
time ; I accept no Jove except from—Bijou !” 

But her warning came too late, and she ac- 
cepted rich gifts from him, if not his love. 

During this time he had seen Lewis but seldom, 
and Jean not at all. 

Lewis had been quick to see the change, and 
was troubled by it, for Ashburton avoided the 
studio now, and his friend could seldom find him 
at his rooms, unless by a special appointment to 
meet him there. 

One night, a little before the hour which Lewis 
had appointed for dropping in upon him, a light 
ra) on the door broke Ashburton’s reverie, and he 
opened to see the haunting Medusa face before 
him, the subject of all his dreams. 

Mme. Soulé laughed lightly at his surprise. 

‘« No, nothing is wrong,” she said. ‘I was re- 
turning in a cab from a late appointment with 
mv lawyers, and seeing a light in your window, 
the fancy took me to stop, and at my leisure look 
at some of the curious things which a quick 
glance revealed to me on my first visit.” 

It was bewildering ; she was so sure of herself, 
so sure of him! 
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She roamed about the reom and examined his 
Indian relics with evident interest, while he an- 
swered her questions abstractedly, a vague fear 
and suspicion shaping themselves in his mind. 

Ten minutes more and Lewis would be due. 
Did she know that he was coming? Had she 
made this an excuse to see him? And what ef- 
fect would this unforeseen meeting have upon 
his friend—upon all three ? 

She had taken up a curious Eastern dagger, 
and was toving with it in so careless a way that, 
though still preoccupied, he put out his hand and 
took it gently from her. 

She langhed. 

‘* What do vou fear, my friend ? 
ger—poisoned ?” 


Is your dag- 


He bent his head with an answering smile. It 
was an absolute wrong to her to suspect any hid- 
den motive under her frank and playful manner. 

At this moment Lewis’s familiar quick double 
rap sounded upon the door. 

Mme. Soul 
around. 


started, and looked hurriedly 


‘*It is some one to see you. 
I have been in coming here! What will they 
think ? Quick, give me my cloak. Is there no 
inner room whence I can steal away unseen ?” 

Ashburton watched her closely. Her confu- 
sion seemed womanly and real. Was she indeed 
merely acting a part ? 


How thoughtless 


‘Tt is my friend George Lewis, the artist. 
knew he was coming; I should have told you.” 
She slipped her cloak back with a smile. 
Let him 


‘“Why, then, I need not run away! 
come in.” 

“You know him ?” 

“‘ We have met.” 

The double knock was repeated. 
closer to Ashburton and laid her hand upon his 


She went 


arm. There was a sitfbdued excitement in her 
manner, 
“Do me thi 


him I am here. 


she said. ‘* Don’t tell 
Let me see him for five minutes 
—alone.” : 


. favor,” 


** And then ?” he said, jealously. 

“And then—why, anything you wish, my 
friend! Only—let me have my whim.” 

He was completely in her power. He obeyed 
her as if entranced. 

‘‘What’s. the 
dreaming ?” said 
last. 

“Go in. I will join you in a minute,” Ash- 
burton said. Then, as Lewis entered the lighted 
room, a strange force impelled Ashburton to fol- 
low—against his will. 

He saw Lewis start at discovering a woman’s 


matter, old man? Were you 


Lewis, as he opened the door at 
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presence there, but her back was toward him, and 
he had not yet seen her face. He saw her turn 
then quickly ; saw Lewis recoil with a gesture of 
horror ; saw the beautiful Medusa face intense 
with a deadly hatred; saw her spring forward, 
with something gleaming in her uplifted hand. 
Then, before either man had divined her pur- 
pose, the Eastern dagger was buried in his breast, 
and Lewis fell with a groan at her feet. 

Ashburton sprang forward with an outery of 
horror, and for an instant his eyes met hers across 
the body of the wounded man. 

She was the first to recover. 

‘¢Your friend is a madman,” she said. ‘Te 
spoke words to which I could not listen ; then he 
seized your dagger and without warning plunged 
it into his breast.” 

**Murderess !” fell from Ashburton’s shaking 
lips; but Lewis raised himself slowly on his arm, 
and turned his white face to his friend. 

‘‘ Listen !” he gasped. ‘I did it—myself! 
For God’s sake—let her go—unharmed! She is 
—my wife!’ 

He fell back then in a deathlike swoon, and as 
Ashburton knelt over him the smiling woman 
passed slowly out of the room. 

At the door she turned for one backward glance 
of triumph, and murmured, as if to herself : 


“So your dagger was poisoned, my friend— 
then the man is as good as dead !” 


But the dagger was not poisoned, and Lewis 


was not to die. Skillful surgeons attended him, 
and Jean, like a sweet Sister of Charity, came at 
Ashburton’s summons and nursed him with ten- 
derest care. They, only, knew the truth, for a 
story was afloat that the artist, in a fit of despond- 
ency, had attempted suicide in the rooms of his 
friend. 

During this anxious time Ashburton was like a 
ran deranged. His weakness in having given 
way to the fascination of that beautiful, evil 
woman, and in having become her tool, seemed 
a crime against his friend which he never could 
expiate. And Jean, with quick sympathy, saw 
his trouble, and, powerless to help him, feared 
for the mind of the one as much as for the life 
of the other. 

Lewis was out of danger at last, and well started 
upon the returning road to health. He asked 
often to see his friend, and Jean would bring 
Ashburton to the bedside; but after a few min- 
utes of constrained silence he would rise abruptly 
and wander out into the night. He walked the 
streets for hours at a time, trying to rid himself 
of the face which haunted him, waking or sleep- 
ing, still. 

One night as he was returning late, and phys- 
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ically wearied out, he heard the quick rush of en- 
gines, and listlessly turned aside to join the fol- 
lowing crowd. 

Suddenly he hastened his footsteps. The fire 
was in the Hazlewood ; in the apartment under 
Mme. Soulé’s own the flames were bursting forth ; 
their glare lit up the street, and made it light as 
day. 

There was some delay ; the ladders had not yet 
come, and retreat for those in the upper part of 
the building had been cut off. He looked up, 
and there, at an open window, he saw her for the 
first time since that fatal night. Her face, lighted 
up by the pulsing flamelight, recalled the burn- 
ing Medusa in the studio. It was the same re- 
splendent, diabolical beauty ; but now, with out- 
stretched hands, she was pleading, imploring help 
from the crowd below. 

It was horrible that she should die like this! 
And there was Bijou on the window seat beside 
her, howling dismally with fright. 

Where were the ladders ? 
hope of rescue ? 

He broke his way through the multitude, and 
she saw him and called his name. He had been 
a famous athlete in his college days, and now, 
with a kind of madness upon him, he broke away 
from the restraining hands and was making his 
way upward by aid of the ornate columns and 
heavy ornaments of the fagade. 

The crowd cheered wildly at his quick advance. 
The voice that had so beguiled him lured him on ; 
but the conviction seemed being burned into his 
mind with the flakes of fire which fell upon him 
that he was going to his death. And yet, fiend 
as he knew her to be, her spell was upon him 
still, and he could not have stood by and left this 
beautiful woman alone to her horrible fate. 

He had almost reached her now. His hands 
were bleeding, his strength was going, and the 
flames which burst through the windows just be- 
low her own were scorching his face and nearly 
blinding him. 

A shout from the watching crowd in the street, 
“The ladders !—at last !” Then her voice rang 
out, just over him, in triumph, and Bijou’s short, 
quick, joyous bark of welcome as the little dog 
came leaping through the air to meet him, struck 
him and loosed his hold; and he fell, through a 


gulf of strange noise and confusion, into oblivion. 
* * * * * * 


Was there no other 


Ashburton came to himself in his own familiar 
room. He had been ill, for Jean and Lewis were 
bending over him. Those hideous, haunting fan- 
cies had been but his delirium, and he smiled 
weakly as Jean arranged his pillows, then closed 
his eyes and slept. 
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But on waking again the fancies seemed so real 
that, as Jean bent over him, he put the question. 
_ She looked at him with her clear, truthful eyes. 








** You did not dream,” 


a fearful fire, but the ladders came in time. 
one was hurt but you and 
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a little dog which 


she said. 


jumped from an upper window and was killed.” 
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** Bijou !” he murmured, thinking how nearly 


he had shared poor Bijou’s fate. 


Ilis recovery It seemed impos- 
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was very slow. 
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sible to arouse his interest in anything again. At 
last, when he was strong enough to need his nurse 
no longer, Jean left him in the care of Lewis, 


who still made Ashburton’s quarters his home. 
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Lewis, at least, showed no signs now of all that 
he had gone through, and Ashburton wondered 
to find him so like the Lewis of long ago, while he 
himself was silent and gloomy, still haunted by 
thoughts and remembrances of which he could 
not bring himself to speak. 

One morning Lewis took his languid hand. 

“Harry, old man,” he said, “if you won’t 
rouse yourself for your own sake, try to do it— 
for mine. Many things have happened since you 
and I last talked together, and the best way for 
you to learn of them, I think, is to read the news- 
papers, which you have not seen for weeks. I 
am going out for an hour. Promise me you will 
look these over while I am gone.” 

Ashburton assented, and listlessly took up the 
topmost paper when he was alone. The first 
thing that caught his eye was a thrilling account 
of the Hazlewood fire, of the beautiful Mme. 
Soulé’s deadly peril, of his own gallant attempt 
at a rescue, and of the tardy arrival of the ladder 
company—in time to save her life. 

It brought the awful scene so vividly before 
him that he shuddered and dropped the paper. 
But by and by, remembering his promise to Lewis, 
he took up the second one. 

In a moment his wandering gaze became fixed, 
attentive, and he was reading with eager interest 
the strange sequel to the story of the fire. 

At the very moment of her rescue, it seemed 
that the beautiful woman had been recognized as 
a daring adventuress, well known in many cities 
under as many different names, and who had al- 
ways cleverly managed to escape the arrest with 
which she had been menaced more than once. 

Then another paper took up the theme, and 
told how a well-known artist, whose name was 
withheld, had fallen a victim to her fascinations, 
and had married her several years before, only to 
discover that she had been forging the name he 
had given her, for vast amounts. Separation fol- 
lowed, but it was known that he had paid her 
debts, and that he contributed generously to her 
support, on the condition that she kept away 
from the city in which he made his home. She 
had secretly broken this promise, however, within 
the past few months, when, after the sudden death 
of a young companion, suspicion of poisoning, 
from motives of jealousy, had been fastened upon 
her. 

Then came the brief story of her arrest, with 
some of the many charges which had been brought 
against her. She had asserted her innocence 


boldly, and declared she could bring convincing 
proofs in her favor, yet on the following morning 
she had been found in her cell—dead, and by her 
own hand. 
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The paper fell to the floor. The weight which 
had burdened him was lifted. The beautiful 
Medusa, with her irresistible fascination, was hid- 
den forever in the grave, and he was free from 
her evil power at last! 

When Lewis came in no word was spoken, but 
their hands met with an almost painful pressure. 

Their old manner of life was now resumed, and 
the past was ignored, if not forgotten. 

But Jean was not neglected now. Each owed 
so much to her, and each seemed to vie with the 
other in a renewal of his old devotion. 

She was wearied after a winter of constant 
nursing, and was taking a few weeks’ rest, and 
their frequent friendly visits made it seem like 
old times, she said. 

One night Lewis was waiting in the small re- 
ception room to see her, when Ashburton hap- 
pened in. 

**Hello, Lewis! you here?” he said. ‘ You 
could never guess what I have in this box—it’s 
full of trailing arbutus, the earliest blooms. I’ve 
been off in the country, tramping the woods all 
the afternoon to get it for her. Jean said last 
night she was longing for some ; she had not seen 
any for years.” 

Lewis looked intently at his friend. 

“‘ Ashburton,” he said, suddenly, ‘you love 
her ?” 

The quick blood leaping upward gave Ashbur- 
ton’s dark cheek a ruddy tinge. 

**1 do indeed, old fellow !” he responded ; “and 
I mean to win her if I can.” 

The next moment Jean was with them, and 
Lewis soon after took his leave. 

He went back to his easel now, and painted with 
feverish energy. 

‘‘While the mood is on me I must work,” he 
said, when his friend remonstrated with him on 
his too close application. 

At last one night—it was late, but Lewis had 
not thought of retiring—there was a familiar 
footfall on the uncarpeted stair, and a moment 
later Ashburton stood in the doorway, his face 
aglow with happiness. 

Lewis arose. 

‘““No need to put it into words,” he said. 
‘Your face tells me the story.” 

** Old fellow, I’m the happiest man alive !” 

Lewis wrung Ashburton’s hand. 

‘I congratulate you, dear old boy, and—I wish 
her—every happiness.” 

The two chanced to be standing before the 
grate in which the beautiful Medusa head had 
blazed away into nothingness less than a year 
ago. The scene recurred to Ashburton, and he 
spoke involuntarily, as if to himself : 
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“That was a momentary madness, a blind in- ‘‘and we are to be married in the early fall. 
fatuation, but ¢his—this is love.” Lewis, we want you to give the bride away.” 
Lewis, too, was looking downward, but before Lewis straightened himself suddenly and looked 
his inner vision rose the pure, sweet face of Jean, 


at his friend with an odd half-smile. 
and the ashes he looked upon seemed the ashes of ** Impossible,” he said, quietly, “for I am go- 
his dead hope. ing abroad in June. Perhaps I ought to have 
‘*She will give up her profession for my sake,” 


told you of my plans before, but they were not 
Ashburton said at last, with a proud content; decided, definitely, until to-night.” 


AN EASTER REMEMBRANCE. 
By LILIAN WHITING. 


To you, O love, all greetings go 
Whene’er a festival appears ; 
All the glad days of all the years 
Set toward you with their joyous flow. 


So on this resurrection morn 
Sublime with messages that give 
Fair meanings to the years we live— 
When a diviner life is born, 


I turn me, dear, to ask for you 
New joys and sweetness, flowers and love 
All the fair gifts of Heaven above 

Make, for your sake, the world anew 


His love be yours—His peace enfold! 
The Easter sun shines down in glory; 
All hearts are thrilling to the story, 

And from the grave the stone is roll 


i 
{ 
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By CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 
In Nature’s kindergarten school 
I gather, out of grass and dew— 
Emblem of her eternal rule— 
A cup and saucer, brown of hue. 


Whether we wil! it so or not, 
Time teaches poth that it is best 
To long, aspire—to grasp our lot— 
To strive and suffer—and to rest. 


An acorn? Yes. And as I gaze, 

From wheels of chariots, spoke on spoke, 
The sunlight falls in glittering rays 

rhat praise the product of the oak! 


O kindly rule, that, of the seed, 
Imprisoned in its brown cup shell, 

Ne’er asks that it be oak or reed, 
But just to grow, and all is well! 


Heart of the acorn! Heart of me! 

Which is the lesser, which more blind ? 
The germ that longs to be a tree 

Or I who yearn toward humankind ? 


O sweet content in lowly ways, 


That bids the soul to strike no note 
To jar with unexacted lays 
That well up in the robin’s throat! 


So will our dream of dreams come true. 
From seeds we cannot see to-day, 

Out of the old shall come the new, 
Out of the dark the*morning ray 
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By J. B. Mattison, M.D. 

“There is a land of every land the pride, 
3eloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside, 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night - 

A land of beauty.” 


SEVEN IUNDRED miles from New York lies # 
land quite unfamiliar to most Americans, yet hav- 
ing within its borders much to charm, and, above 
all, possessing in large degree that which nature 


-has provided to restore those giving way before 


our overactive life; an island cluster of which 
tis said : 
‘* The wandering mariner whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 

Views not a realm so beautiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air, 

By the gay borders of Bermuda's isles, 

Where spring, with everlasting verdure, smiles.” 


Wishing to experience a personal share in sucle 
pleasure, a midwinter afternoon found us on 
board the stanch ship Trinidad, which, parting 
her moorings and pointing prow southward, 
steamed away for a summer land, where 


‘ The winds blow east and the winds blow west, 
From woodlands low to the eagle's nest. 
The winds blow north and the winds blow south, 
‘To steal the sweets from the lily’s mouth.” 


Sixty-five hours later, on a sunny Sunday morning, 
we dropped anchor in Grassy Bay—which might 
well have been called glassy, so smooth it was— 
to wait for the afternoon tide, on which we could 
go direct to Hamilton, the capital of Bermuda. 
Threading our way along the narrow channel, 
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sometimes so close to land, we could almost touch 
it, we soon rounded off Front Street, the leading 
thoroughfare, and prepared to go down a very 
primitive gang plank, the construction of which 
amused newcomers. The water at the wharf not 
being deep enough to allow of anchoring along- 
side, and the city 
fathers refusing 
to build a proper 
pier, two huge 
poles were hauled 
on board; along 
these crawled 
several agile dar- 
kies with cross- 
bars and ropes, 
and having lashed 
them firmly, 
planks were laid 
and we landed. 
But a pier has 
been built lately. 

Before doing 
the city and 
country, it may be 
of interest to note 
some facts touch- 
ing the origin, 


BERMUDAS, 


FRONT STREET, HAMILTON, 


nature and extent of this little midocean commu- 


nity, this mere speck in the wide waste of waters. 
These islands, 01 alled the Isles of Devils, were 
found in 1515 by Juan Bermudez, and though 


many in numbe 
are so small as 


65, “tis said, some of which 
covered by the shade of a 





CONSTRUCTING THE LANDING BRIDGE. 
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single tree—only the five largest are tenanted. 
Their collective shape is that of a shepherd’s 
crook ; their area, nineteen square miles. They 
form a ring of coral reefs round a lagoon, the 
coral structure resting on a submarine mountain 
of volcanic origin, a lonely cone rising three 
miles from the ocean bed. Until the laying, in 
July, 1890, of the cable to Halifax, they formed 
the most isolated place of civilized habitation on 
the globe, excepting, possibly, St. Helena. The 
population is 16,000, Hamilton, the leading town, 
containing 2,000 inhabitants. The soil is rich 
and largely productive. The climate being semi- 
tropical, vegetables and southern fruits abound. 
The former comprise nearly all known in north- 
ern gardens, the onion, of course, leading the 
list. This typifies the top point of Bermudian 
excellence, according to Mark Twain, who de- 
clares that the fond father, sending his noble 
scion of a noble sire out to battle the world, 
breathes a parental blessing, and, as tending to- 
ward the highest attainable, this parting injunc- 
tion : ‘ My son, be an onion.” 

Of fruits, bananas, oranges, lemons and _pa- 
paws are most abundant. The bananas are of the 
yellow variety, sweet, but too small to compete in 
northern markets with those from more southern 
climes. The oranges and lemons are too inferior 
for use. The papaw is a local delicacy, mainly 
used by the natives. There are no apples nor 
peaches. At the time of our first visit, in Janu- 
ary, strawberries were abundant. Since then their 
culture has largely fallen off, but it is thought that, 
with selected plants, extra care and added market 
facilities—quicker transit and cooling rooms on 
steamers—they might be made 
an export of no little value. smear 
So, too, might the valleys and : 
sheltered places produce figs, 
pineapples and other fruit; 
but the Bermudian planter 
seems to let his ambition tend 
mainly to potatoes and onions. 

Turning from Front Street 
into Queen, one of the first 
things to attract attention is 
the famous rubber tree, 
spreading itself sixty to seven- 
ty feet, quite across the 
street. Mark Twain thought 
his visit out of season, as he 
failed to see any gum shoes 
hanging from its branches. 

Driving along Church 
Street, we pass the leading 
hotel of Bermuda, charm- 
ingly located on a command- 
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ing site, overlooking on every side, the whole year 
round, a summer landscape, the white-roofed town 
and the blue waters of the shining bay. A wind- 
ing drive, with flights of steps, leads to the street 
below. To the right, far off to the southwest, 
the lighthouse towers aloft, and by night sends 
forth the flash of its revolving light once a 
minute. 

The cedar is the tree of Bermuda, giving it a 
perennial green. Cedar Avenue, in Hamilton, 
lined, as its name implies, with overarching 
cedars, is a beautiful street. The palm, the pal- 
metto and the bamboo, rearing their stately heads, 
vary forest and field. On the eastern edge of 
Hamilton is a quintet of palm trees, known as 
the Royal Palms, with clean, columnlike trunks, 
eighty feet high, that are vivid reminders of a 
far-away eastern land. 

The houses in Bermuda are almost without ex- 
ception built of coral composing the island 
structure, which is white, and so soft that it can 
be cut and trimmed with saw and chisel, but 
promptly hardens on exposure. The roofs are 
thin slates of the same material. These are an- 
nually whitewashed, and, rising from their emer- 
ald surroundings—the islands are always green— 
give a charm to the landscape that must be seen 
to be appreciated. Each dwelling is required by 
law to be provided with a tank for rain water 
taken from the roof, which, with the yearly whit- 
ening, insures its purity. 


At various places, on 
hillside and elsewhere, are shallow basins leading 
to reservoirs, cut in the coral, to catch and retain 


the rain. There are wells, but the water is too 
brackish to drink. Lately the supply has been 
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increased by several artesians, the water of which 
is good. 

Bermuda has a governor and a parliament. 
The governor is appointed by Queen Victoria. 
His colonial salary is seven hundred pounds. 
Tenure of office varies: the last incumbent, Gen- 
eral Newdegate,- was appointed October 29th, 
1888, and served till last July. The present Gov- 
ernment Ifouse, as his residence is called, at 
Mount Langton, one mile north of Hamilton, is a 
cool, comfortable, old-time-style domicile, with 
no pretension to beauty; but the new one, now 
nearing completion, is a superb structure, Span- 
ish in style, of which the Bermudians may well 
be proud, and from the towers of which can be 
had charmingly varied views that compass almost 
the whole country. 

The Bermudian Parliament, or Assembly, as it 
is called, consists of thirty-six members—four 
from each of the nine districts, or parishes, as 
they are styled, into which the colony is divided. 
No one is eligible to the Assembly unless he owns 
$1,200 worth of real estate—four times as much 
as everyone must have who enjoys ‘the right of 
franchise. Colored folk have the same rights as 
white ; but though they form three-fifths of the 
population, the white voters outnumber them 
three to one. Parliament meets at 12:30 o’clock 
on Monday and Friday, and Wednesday if busi- 
ness requires. The opening is quite an affair. 
The governor, in: full regalia, makes a speech ; 
the various officials, in uniform, attend, and sol- 


diers enliven the scene. The Assembly Chamber 
is a spacious room, handsomely decorated and 
adorned with two large portraits of George and 


his royal spouse. The Speaker gets a salary of 
one thousand dollars. All measures passed must 
be approved by the governor—who has a veto 
power-—and then submitted to the Queen for final 
approval. 

One mile west of Mount Langton is Clarence 
Hill, the residence, when off duty, of the admiral 
commanding the English North American Squad- 
ron. The grounds are extensively and hand- 
somely laid out, kept quite “up to the Queen’s 
taste,” and, like those of the governor, freely 
open to visitors. Both"the governor and the ad- 
miral are ‘“‘at home ” quite often during the sea- 
son, and their receptions are very popular. 

The population of Bermuda is 16,000. | Three- 
fifths are black. Many of the colered people are 
notably neat in appearance, and their politeness 
to strangers is proverbial. There is little pov- 
erty. We never saw a beggar. The drives in 
Bermuda are delightful. Smooth coral roads, 
with ever-varying vistas of land and ocean, make 
them specially attractive. The service is good 
and cheap—one dollar the first hour, and fifty 
cents each after hour. The fine roads give a 
special charm to cycling, and many lovers of 
this sport find the wheel an added pleasure to 
the winter outing 

Among the amusements of visitors in Bermuda 
is the donkey di These patient little creatures 
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with the two-wheeled carts make a favorite way 
of getting about the town and its environs. It 
costs little, and the average Bermudian donkey 
is so much like Artemus Ward’s kangaroo, “ an 
amoosin’ little kuss,” that lots of fun can be had. 
IIe’s a slow, plodding fellow, and various devices 
are used to get a better gait than his usual jog- 
ging along. The biggest success seems to be ob- 
tained by tying an empty tin can to a string or 
whip and banging it at the donkey’s heels, a trick 
that seldom fails to start his jackship off in great 
shape. 

St. George, twelve miles from Hamilton, the 
most northerly point in Bermuda, is the second 
largest town, and was once the capital. During 
the early sixties it was a busy place, being the 
rendezvous for blockade runners to the Georgia 
and Carolina coasts, 600 miles away; but its 
streets are now grass-grown and Rip-Van-Winkle- 
like in general. As a garrison town it received 
last year the mutinous section of the famous 
Grenadier Guards from London. It is strongly 
fortified. The most attractive point, other than 
quaint old streets and buildings, is the Public 
Garden, filled with semi-tropical trees and plants, 
and among them a monkey-puzzle tree, so called 
because covered with short, sharp thorns over 
which it would puzzle even a monkey to climb. 

Midway between Hamilton and St. George is 
Walsingham, known in Bermuda as the home of 
the poet Moore, who seventy-five years ago held 
« lucrative post in this colonial field. ‘Tom soon 
tired, however, of his island home, and not many 
months after settling sailed away. Under a fa- 
mous calabash tree on the grounds some of his 
sweetest songs were written, and the spot, with 
its attractive cavern and its water-side beauties, is 
one of the show places of Bermuda. 

Ireland Island, the southern extremity of Ber- 
muda, is the site of the naval equipment and the 
famous floating dock ‘‘ Bermuda,” the largest in 


the world, being 381 
feet long, 125 feet 
wide, 75 feet deep, 
and holding 37,000 
tons of water. It was 
built at Woolwich, 
England, in 1858, 
and its successful 
transit from there via 
Madeira in thirty-five 
days was regarded a 
great marine engi- 
neering feat. The 
English fleet anchors 
here during the an- 
nual spring stay of 
several weeks at this station. The dockyard, 
with its various vessels and other marine attrac- 
tions, is a point of much interest to visitors, who 
are freely admitted on presenting an order, easily 
obtainable by making writfen request to the naval 
officer in charge. Steamers go from Hamilton 
several times daily, and the fifteen-mile drive 
there is charming. 

Halfway from Hamilton to*Ireland Island is 
Gibb’s Hill Lighthouse, the most picturesque 
sight in Bermuda, and one which visitors should 
always put first on their list to see. Leaving 
Hamilton via the Royal Palms, we pass, on our way 
to Gibb’s Hill, the entrance to Inglewood, the 
home of the Hon. J. H. Trimmingham, one of 
Bermuda’s leading citizens, who placed it at the 
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comment when first seen. 
Add to this a deep-blue, 
cloud-flecked sky, ending a 
faultless day, and we have a 
typical Bermuda picture such 


as no artist could hope to A 
rival. Returning along the 
south shore for awhile, then 4 
quite across the mainland to i 
the harbor road—which, with 4 
its cedar-capped hills on the 

right, and the islet-gemmed 
waters over which gleam 
the lights of Hamilton on 5 


our left, is the most delight- 
ful drive in the islands—we 
round out an excursion both 
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attractive and unique. ‘i 
disposal of Queen Victoria’s daughter Louise, We have toured in many places, and looked on } 
when she spent several weeks here nine years scenes famed in song and story—the rock-ribbed f 
ago, greatly to the delight of the loyal Bermu- heights of Scotland’s Athens, the castle-crowned 
dians. hills of Stirling, and on Abbey Craig ; the won- 

The lighthouse is one of the largest in the drous beauty of English lakeland, Swiss scenery F 
world, 135 feet high, and the light, 362 feet sublime, the ocean downs of the Isle of Wight, 
above the sea level, can be ‘ 


seen nearly forty miles. <A — —EE re 
drive thither, over oleander- , . ES 
hedged nighways, through 
coral cuts and along flower- 
lined lanes, affords such a 
kaleidoscopic panorama of 
loveliness that the visitor is 
fairly bankrupt of apprecia- 
tive adjectives. Reaching the 
lighthouse, mounting the 135 
feet to its summit and step- 
ping out on the surrounding 
balcony, we have at our feet 
—stretching from St. George, 
the most northerly, to Ire- 
land Island, the southern ex- 
treme—Bermuda. In a sin- 
gle sweep all is there, the 
many-shaped islands of the 
coral cluster, the cedar-cov- 
ered hills and dales, the new- 
ly plowed patches of rich 
brown loam, the white-roof- 
ed, white-walled houses, in 
their setting of green; off 
to the north the cannon- 
crowned forts of St. George ; 
and, environing all, the sun- 
glinted ocean, whose coral- 
bottomed and _ crystallike, 
changeful colored water near 
shore evokes such wondering TOM MOORE'S CALABASH TREE. 
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and the peerless pictures on the vine-clad Rhine 
—but the views going to, at and coming from 
Gibb’s Hill Lighthouse stand, of their kind, 
alone. 

Like its larger Emerald sister, Bermuda has 
no snakes. ‘here are said to be huge spiders— 
though we never saw them—of which Mark Twain 
tells some marvelous tales. Mark went there 
with a clerical friend —‘‘ one of the best of men, 
although a clergyman,” he says—and asserts that 
one night, after retiring, the reverend gentleman 
entered his room, carrying something, and asked : 
‘‘Ts this your boot ?” 

“Mark said ‘‘ Yes.” 

** Well,” said the dominie, ‘‘I met a spider go- 
ing off with it.” 

Next morning, he says, the parson said that 
just at dawn the same spider raised his window 
and was coming in to get his shirt, but saw him 
and fled. 

** Did he get the shirt ?” asked Mark. 

‘<No,” 

‘*How did you know it was a shirt he was 
after ?” 

“*T could see it in his eye.” 

Mark also asserts he saw more than a million 
cats. We cannot confirm this statement. Under 
some conditions Twain uses the truth very spar- 
ingly, and we think this feline tale must have 
been gotten up under such conditions. 

As might be expected, boating in Bermuda is a 
popular pastime. The craft most largely in use 
for pleasure is called a dingey—a little boat with 
big canvas, that goes at high speed. Some of the 
natives are expert boatmen. There is a royal 
yacht club, with annual races that make gala 
days. 

Bermuda has, too, her Derby, and a great day 
it is. Trade comes to a standstill; the town is 
deserted. ‘‘ Everybody and his relations” go to 
the races. Governor, civilians, soldiers, whjte and 
black, are there. The track is at Shelly Bay, 
about five miles from Hamilton. All sorts of 
vehicles are brought into service to get there, and 
hundreds—women as well as men—wend their 
way on foot. It is a general day off. The races 
are run largely under the patronage of the garri- 
son officers, and their horses mainly contest. The 
first race awaits the governor’s coming. Betting 
is lively. The regimental band adds to the pleas- 
ure. A red-letter day is Derby Day in Bermuda. 

The garrison force in Bermuda consists of two 
regiments—one at St. George ; the other at Camp 
Prospect, a mile from Hamilton. The view from 
Camp Prospect is beautiful. Each regiment has 
a fine band. That at the latter camp gives a 
weekly concert, during the season, at Victoria 


Park, in Hamilton. Dress parade, Saturday 
morning, is a magnet.. The camp Sunday service 
is largely attended, and at its close an open-air 
sacred concert by the band attracts many visitors. 

The religion of Bermuda is mainly that of the 
Church of England. Each parish has its estab- 
lished church. The leading one is Holy Trinity, 
in Hamilton. The diocese is that of Newfound- 
land. There are churches of five other denomi- 
nations. ‘The services are well attended, though 
in the season Sunday loses some of its sacred-day 
stillness, for that is ‘‘steamer day,” ‘when the 
mail boat arrives from New York. Notice of its 
coming is given by signal at the flag station on 
Mount Langton, and not long after a goodly 
crowd of natives and visitors wend their way to 
the wharf to note new arrivals. Bustle prevails 
till tourists and baggage are landed, and the town 
returns to its wonted quiet. 

The judiciary of Bermuda consists of a chief 
justice and two associates. The former gets seven 
hundred pounds as salary, and fees. The attorney 
general, appointed by the Queen, prosecutes all 
crimes against the crown. His son is the next 
leading barrister. Sometimes sire is pitted against 
son, and in a notable murder case, two years ago, 
the sire came out second best. The chief justice 
wears wig and gown; his colleagues are clothed 
like common mortals. Dispatch in trial cases 
seems unknown. There is no stenographer. The 
presiding justice makes written record of evi- 
dence, often repeats questions and answers, and 
as a result court drags wearily along. 

T'wo journals, a weekly and semi-weekly, keep 
Bermudians abreast the times. The former, the 
Royal Gazette—the island ‘‘ Thunderer”— is the 
official paper ; price, twelve cents per copy. The 
other, the Colonist, is the more ‘‘ newsy ” ; cost, 
one pound per year. The latter has a New York 
correspondent. Tidings from the outer world are 
less ancient and meagre since the coming of the 
cable. The latter was an event of much impor- 
tance to Bermuda. It is a success. Time to New 
York, ten minutes; toll, eighty-one cents per 
word, 

The health of these islands is almost always 
good. A healthy October presages a healthy win- 
ter. There has been no epidemic since 1853, when 
yellow fever made havoc, sparing neither sex, age 
nor condition. The greatest mortality is under 
five, and, among the blacks, is largely due to neg- 
lect. The leading death cause is consumption. 
Births and deaths are fully recorded. The former 
lead. Long lives, eighty-five to ninety-five, are 
not uncommon. There are nine registered medi- 
cal men, besides ten army and five naval surgeons. 
There are two health officers—a post surgeon at 
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St. George and a local one at Hamilton. A gen- 
eral Board of Health is composed of the governor 
and council—the latter, nine leading non-profes- 
sional men. Quarantine regulations are careful 
and complete. 

Bermudians claim their climate to be the most 
equable in the world, and temperature tables tend 
to support the claim. The average for the season 
of 1888-89 was 63°; for 1889-90, 63° ; for 1890- 
91, 64°. As a rule, November, April and May 
are most agreeable. During December, January 
and February, however, the weather much of the 
time is pleasant. Sometimes it is possible at 
Christmas time to enjoy an unseasonable but re- 
freshing ocean bath. 

March is the worst month, when east winds, low 
barometer and thermometer and frequent show- 
ers prevail. The porous soil admits of outings 
soon after a heavy rain. As in England, morn- 
ings often betoken a stormy day, but the clonds 
roll by to a beautiful afternoon. July and Au- 
gust, for the ‘‘ outside barbarian,” are not to his 
liking, and September, with its sultry, breezeless 
days, is most oppressive of ali. May and June, 
as regards climatic conditions and the floral beauty 
of forest and field, offer special attractions ; but 
fashion at present decrees that during March the 
full tide of travel shall crowd steamers, hotels and 
boarding houses to discomfort. The highest 


pleasure in these sunny isles will never be found 
till this senseless fad has had its day. 

The floral adornings form one of Bermuda’s 
greatest charms. ‘The oleander, one of the most 
bountiful shrubs, rising ten to fifteen feet, with 
its red and white flowers, makes an admirable 
highway hedge. It and the geranium are fullest 
in May and June. Lilies are best in April, and 
fill whole fields, making a picture beautiful and 
unique. This lovely flower is mainly grown for 
the bulb, large numbers of which are sent north, 
but the florists now pack the flowers in such a 
way that they reach New York, and even Eng- 
land, in good form. Of roses it must only be said 
that they abound in great variety, and bloom the 
year round out of doors. 

ermuda is singularly beneficial. 
It is not the place for consumptives, nor for in- 
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valids far advanced in wasting disease. It is a 
happy land for the neuralgic and for convales- 
cents generally. For the weary and worn, for 


the tired worker in any line, be it brain or brawn, 
it is indeed a Mecea to which he may turn with 
confidence for rest and relief. 

Bermuda is good, too, for those who are not ill. 
Let the busy American take a fortnight off, and 
a ten days’ sojourn in those sunlit isles, and if 
conditions be favorab’e he will lay in a stock of 
happy memories for a long time to come. 
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By ELatne GoopaLe EASTMAN. 


I HAD not been living among the Indians many 
months when I was invited to a wedding at a 
Christian settlement twenty miles away from the 
wild and mainly ‘‘ heathen ” village where I was 
teaching school. Neither bride nor groom had 
ever enjoyed the advantages of an Eastern school, 
or, indeed, ever attended a school of any kind for 
more than a few months in their lives, and their 
adoption of ‘‘ civilized ” customs was principally 
due to the missionary (himself a full-blooded 
Sioux), who kindly offered to drive us to the 
scene of the marriage festivities. So my friend 
Mrs. T and myself, with Mr. W—— and his 
fair-haired wife, set off behind Mr. W ’s shabby 
but speedy little Indian ponies, well covered with 
striped Navajo blankets of pure wool and gayly 
painted buffalo robes, for our long, cold drive. 

It was « sunny day in midwinter, and a heavy 
snow had fallen the day before. ‘There is not 
much sleighing in South Dakota, and conse- 








quently not everybody owns a stylish cutter. 
Our conveyance was more of the ‘old farm 
sleigh ” order, but ¢omfortable enough. Our 
road lay for more than half the way along the 
frozen surface of the Missouri River, which, in 
spite of its windings, was shorter and easier than 
the road over the ‘* gumbo hills. It is not par- 
ticularly reassuring, however, to be told of the 
perilous ‘‘air holes” which sometimes lurk un- 
derneath the deceitful snowy surface. So swift 
is the current, that, if the horses should happen 
to step into an air hole, team, sleigh and passen- 
gers must almost inevitably be swept away under 
the ice. 

It seems only a little while when we reach the 
scattering settlement of log houses, larger and 
better than the average Indian’s cabin, with the 
plain frame chapel, ornamented only by its mod- 
est bell tower, in a central position. A number 
of teams have already gathered near the home of 
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the bride, and an animated discussion is in prog- 
ress. An unforeseen difficulty has arisen. The 
ceremony is to be performed in the little chapel, 
but no one has thought of breaking the road, 
drifted full of snow since last Sunday. Nobody 
likes to lead the way, till the impetuous Mr. 
W whips up his plucky little ponies and 
drives ahead, floundering crazily through the deep 
drifts, and followed closely by the groom, who 
drives the bride in his own sleigh, and by all the 
rest of neighborhood. 

St. Andrew’s Chapel is bare enough within to 
our eyes, with its hard benches and plain pine 
walls, relieved only by the rusty cedar of the 
Christmas decora- 
tions and a deep-red 
altar cloth, The 
men sit on one side 
of the room, the 
women on the other, 
all neatly dressed in 
warm clothing, the 
women with brill- 
iant shawls draping 
head and shoulders. 
The bride has on a 
red cashmere dress 
trimmed with black 
velvet. It is quite 
nicely fitted, and 
she makes a great 
concession by leav- 
ing her shawl be- 
hind her on the seat 
when she stands up 
to be maried, al- 
lowing her glossy 
black head to re. 
main uncovered. 

The service is the 
beautiful one in the 
Prayer Book, but all 
in the Dakota 
tongue, including a hymn sung by the congrega- 
tion, and a brief address. The bride’s responses 
are clear, while the groom’s are almost inaudible. 
When they turn and walk down the one narrow 
aisle as man and wife—not, however, arm in arm 
—everybody rises to meet them. All the men 
shake hands solemnly with the new-made hus- 
band, and the women kiss the bride; but it seems 
curious that nobody smiles or offers any verbal 
congratulation. 





The next thing is the wedding supper, and the 
whole party immediately adjourns to the large 
living room of the native catechist, which, with 
two little bedrooms, forms a wing of the chapel. 
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I say ‘‘ the whole party,” but it would be more 
accurate to suy as many of us as can squeeze in, 
for most of the room is already taken up by a long 
table covered with a coarse white cloth and white 
dishes, upon which the women are placing steam- 
ing basins of food and huge tin pots of coffee. 
At least half the men and boys are compelled to 
stay outside, under a rude porch thatched with 
boughs, and although the day is cold, the hot fire 
and the crowd within make it more comfortable 
to have the door partly open. Now the people 
unbend a little, and several jokes are heard, led 
by the jovial missionary and followed with much 
laughter. ‘The wedded pair are with difficulty 

compelled to take 

seats together at 
>» the head of the 
) table. Mr. W 
occupies the foot, 
with the “ white 
ladies” on either 
hand, and the most 
honorable guests 
having been seated 
in the remaining 
spaces, and a very 
long blessing asked 
in Dakota, the meal 
begins. 

Now, every bit of 
food has been cook- 
ed by Indian women 
—and not graduates 
of any school, either 
—so that the de- 
licious white bread, 
the savory meats, 
the well - flavored 
apple pies, are a sur- 
prise to me. A Va- 
riety of vegetables, 
rice cooked with 
raisins, cakes, tea 
and coffee, and even confectionery, are served 
also! When one tableful has eaten the dishes 
are washed and the table reset, and six times the 
loaded board is swept before all have partaken. 
Even then there is an abundance of good things 
left, which are given away to retiring guests with 
a lavish hand. 

Surely these people are not lacking in hospi- 
tality, nor yet in willingness to adopt the man- 
ners and customs of civilization. 

It is in May, when the sun is warm and the 
prairie spangled with exquisite flowers, that a 
maiden who is something of a belle in our own 
village comes bashfully to me for advice. She ad- 
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mits—hanging down her pretty head—that Tom 
and Charley both like her very much ; and which 
one do I think she had better marry ? 

‘Which do you like best ?” I ask. 

She vows that she doesn’t know. 

Really, they are both young men of pretty good 
reputation, and there is little to choose between 
them, so far as I can see. Perhaps Tom could 
give her the better home, as he has some well-to- 
do relatives who are very kind to him. Mary is 
urged more closely to declare her preference, and 
receives a little lect- 
ure on the seriousness 
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which the whole village is bid- 
den. The preparations begin 
at once. For my part, I send 
Mary a pretty dress, hoping she 
will make it in time to be mar- 
ried in. 

What is my astonishment and 
dismay, on Sunday morning, to 
be told that the fickle maid has 
eloped over night with Charley ! 

The pair were hastily wedded 
at the missionary’s house, quite 
early in the morning, without 
the wedding dress, the wedding 
presents, or the marriage feast ! 
‘Tom’s relatives bemoan the use- 
less expense of preparation ; 
and as for that injured youth 
himself, he knocks Charley 
down the first time he sees him 

an insult which the bride- 
groom does not feel called upon to resent in any 
way. 

At the third wedding I bore a more important 
part than at either of the others. In fact, b 
seemed to be bridesmaid, best man, father of the 
bride, and all in one. The blushing bride on this 
occasion was a widow of some forty summers, who 
came to me calling me her ‘‘ younger sister,” and 
bashfully entreated my help in her dilemma. She 
was a woman of purely Indian antecedents, whose 
former husband had been a thoroughly unrecon- 





and importance of the 
decision. She seems 
to feel that a choice 
must be made at once, 
and finally says that 
she really likes Tom 
best. 

‘* Then by all means 
marry ‘lom,” is my 
advice. 

Apparently she will 
follow it sooner even 
than I expected, for 
the very next day 
Tlom’s relatives in- 
form me that the 
young people are to ‘ 
be married on the , 
next Sunday, and that 
they are going to give 
them some substantial 
presents, and also a 
wedding supper, to 
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structed old heathen, but who was baptized after 
his death. She had been much sought after in 
marriage—so she informed me—but had finally 
consented, or almost consented, to accept a well- 
to-do widower a little younger than herself. ‘The 
arrangements were all made by her uncle; she 
herself had never spoken with her suitor, and de- 
clared that it would be impossible for her to do 
so. But one thing weighed upon her mind: her 
prospective bridegroom was not a church mem- 
ber, yet she wanted to be married in church, and 
she wanted me to see him and gain his consent. 
Upon my giving a rather reluctant promise, it 
further appeared that he expected to carry home 
his wife on the morrow, and the ceremony must 
be performed, if at all, that very afternoon. 

In haste I put on my hat and sought the lover, 
who was lounging in a tepee, and appeared al- 
most as much overcome with happiness as did the 
lady. However, we arranged the preliminaries, 
and I then dispatched a messenger on horseback 
to Mr. W——, eight miles distant, with an urgent 
request for his services. Meanwhile we hastily 


put in order the schoolhouse which served us for 
a chapel, and prepared a modest supper, to which 
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we proposed to invite the minister and the bridal 
pair. 

In an incredibly short time Mr. W appeared 
—his little ponies dripping—and explaining the 
situation to him, we rang the bell for service and 
anxiously watched for the pair to arrive, fearing 
that one or the other might fail us at the last mo- 
ment. ‘They came, however, and so did a goodly 
congregation, who had somehow heard what was 
in the air. I never in my life saw a couple so 
painfully embarrassed. The bride covered her 
face entirely in her thick shawl, and her responses 
could not be heard, even by the minister. How- 
ever, he did at last pronounce them man and 
wife; and immediately escaping from the build- 
ing, they hurried away in opposite directions. I 
had to run after and drag them in to our little 
supper, at which he ate rapidly and silently, while 
the rest of us kept up as festive a conversation as 
we could. As for the bride, her emotion would 
not allow her to eat. She almost turned her back 
on her husband, and hung down her head to hide 
her blushes ! 


I have since heard that this marriage turned 
out happily. 


4 YEAR AFTER THE WEDDING, 
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THE RIVAL SUITORS. 
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Waen Time was born—a baby young and fair, 
With laughing eyes and tangled golden hair- 






Then on his Mother Nature’s fragrant breast 
He counted hours when kissing and caressed, 


And gathered rose leaves with his little hands 
To fill his glass and stop the rolling sands. 


Well, Time grew up to manhood, one fair day 
And fell in love with Pleasure, so they say. 


But Death’s heart, too, was lain on Pleasure’s shrine— 
He followed in his wooing after Time. 






And catching in his arms that form so bright, 
He kissed her shrinking lips all cold and white. 





On, on flew frightened Time, and on Death flew 
And all Time smiled on, Death would smile on too; 






Just stopping now and then a song to hush, 
Or the gold wings of some sweet hope to crush. 


Time turns to ope a rosebud; as he goes 
He sees his cruel shadow crush the rose. 






White-haired he grew—poor broken-hearted Time— 
Yet in his great eyes dawned a light sublime. 


He totters on. Behind, Death sings his dirge. * 
At last Time—pausing on the utmost verge iw 





Of dim Eternity—stands calm, secure. 
For where he goes Death never finds the shore. B 
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By MAUDE ANNULET ANDREWS. 











THE strangest story I ever heard was an ab- home every day from the League. But it is not 


solutely true one. of myself I would tell you. My story concerns 

It was told me in a queer, rickety little lodging the woman who, at the time I recall, occupied 
downtown in New York. ‘This lodging house the room next my own. i) 
was in the artists’ part of the city. She was a great artist, and had made a name A 


Mine was a sky parlor—an airy apartment, very for herself. Her room was furnished in the odd- 
roomy, in fact, as its furniture was light and est kind of way. I had never seen anything like 
scanty. It was rather a cheery little place, though, it before, and it reminded me of the descriptions 
for I made the walls bright with studies brought of rooms in harems. 
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The room was an artistic oasis in a desert of 
broken-leg tables and broken-back chairs and 
rough, bare floors. 

Why, Zelda—I will not call her the name she 
was known by in the city—chose to live there was 
a& mystery. 

She was beautiful beyond all power of descrip- 
tion or analysis. 

She was a dark woman, with waving, dusky 
hair which fell below her knees. She was tall 
and lissom, yet exquisitely curved and rounded. 
ler arms and limbs were long, slender and taper- 
ing, and her feet and hands were small and dim- 


pled as a child’s. 

She was always lying down when not kneeling 
at her easel, and as she lay full length upon a 
divan she impressed me most strangely. Though 
every limb was apparently motionless her whole 
body seemed to be vibrating as if strung upon 
electric threads. I have watched her for hours 
with fascinated eyes as she lay thus at full length 
with her rose-leaf eyelids closed upon her pansy 
eyes, and her soft little hands clasped above her 
graceful head. 

The closed lips constantly quivered, and the 
muscles about the exquisite mouth drew them- 
selves into passionate lines of pain. I could feel 


that every drop of blood in her whole body was 
surging through her veins in response to some 


maddening memory, and I fancied, if I touched 
her, that her soul would be revealed to mine like 
the physical conveying of electricity. 

One night, as she lay this way, she lifted her 
lids, and her eyes shone softly upon me. 

“<Come here, child,” she said. 

I went, and sat on the floor beside her. She 
took my face between her velvety, magnetic 
hands, and kissed me tenderly upon the eyelids. 

«‘ What makes you so sorry for me ?” she asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know!” I ex- 
claimed, impetuously. ‘* You suffer so, I want 
to help you ; and yet you can’t be helped. I feel 
it that you can’t be helped, some way.” 

She turned her head silently away, and her 
body quivered as though I had struck her a ter- 
rible blow. 

‘*T ought not to be sorry for you,” I went on. 
**The idea of a poor little struggling artist being 
sorry for a beautiful woman who has fame and 
name is absurd.” 

The words seemed to sting her. 
began to pace the floor swiftly. 

** Fame and name!” she cried, casting the words 
from her scornful lips and flinging them away 
with a passionate gesture. ‘‘Is fame and name 
what happiness means to you? Ah, you have not 
lived long !” 


She arose and 
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‘Tam not much younger than yourself.” 

‘Suffering, and not years, tells the length of 
one’s days.” 

Her dark eyes were looking far away into some- 
thing unknown to me, and she seemed to have 
forgotten my presence. She arose as if in a 
trance, and commenced pacing the floor with that 
quick, noiseless tread—a tread that you felt in- 
stead of heard. Her eyes looked straight before 
her, steadfast, brilliant, like tropical stars. 

I watched her, strangely enchanted. I won- 
dered that the very pictures did not vibrate to her 
electrical movements. I wondered who and what 
she was, and where she came from, this strange, 
beautiful, tortured creature. 

I did not know that night, for in a few mo- 
ments she turned upon me and bade me depart, 
and I could not gainsay her command. 

A month passed, and the beautiful creature 
seemed to grow more restless every day. I felt 
that some pain was burning her life to ashes, and 
that the end soon would come. I watched her 
with tender anxiety, but dared not question or 
sympathize. She had forbidden. 

One night—I shall not forget it to my dying 
day—the snow had shrouded the world as I lay 
in my bed listening to the strange tread of the 
woman in the next room. The moonlight, creep- 
ing through my little windows, made ghostlike 
figures in the darkness. I saw weird faces in 
the corners, and, look where I would, I fancied 
a white hand pointing toward the room whence 
came the quick, pulsating treads. 

I felt moved to leave my bed. I was cold and 
tremulous with terror as I opened my door and 
closed it noiselessly behind me. 

I crept to Zelda’s door and knocked softly. No 
answer came. I knocked again, loudly this time. 

** Who’s that ?” she cried. 

Once more I knocked without replying. I felt, 
some way, that if I answered she would command 
me to go and leave her. I could not return in 
the darkness to that pointing hand. I must see 
this woman. I felt that some strange power 
within me would make me burst open the door if 
she would not unlock it. 

‘Go away!” she called. ‘‘I don’t want to see 
anyone. I'll not open the door. Go away, I tell 
you !” 

I knocked loudly again and again, until I heard 
her swift tread coming toward the door, and then 
the bolts were softly drawn. I lifted the latch 
and entered. My bewildered eyes saw a glitter- 
ing, brilliant vision raise two long, jewel-encircled 
arms, and give a low, terrified cry as it shrank 
into a corner. 

‘Go away—go away !” she shrieked, hiding her 
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blanched face in her hands. ‘I murdered you— 
I murdered you with your baby at your breast ! 
Ah! you were so white, so white, with your snow 
skin and your gold hair and your gentian eyes 

Heaven eyes they were, and I sent them to heaven 
—ha, ha! I sent them to heaven !” 

She like a vengeful goddess, her face 
alight with terrible hate and passion. She held 
a jeweled dagger’in her supple brown hand, and 
she looked as if she would thrust its glittering 
blade through my heart the next instant. I 
thought she had gone suddenly mad, and remem- 
bering that gentleness with maniacs was more ef- 
fective than , I laid my hand 
shoulder and called her name softly. 

At the sound of my voice her face and attitude 
changed completely. She dropped her hands list- 
lessly, and a slow, pained, comprehensive look 
overspread her countenance. 

‘Oh, it is you !” she said, in astrange, exhausted 
whisper. ‘ What — what 
made you come here in 
your white nightgown, with 
your yellow hair all down, 
and your great blue eyes so 
wide and solemn? You 
looked like—like 

**Some bad dream 
had been dreaming,’ 
gested. 

She shook her head, and 
regarded me with burning, 
fateful eyes. 

As she stood looking into 
my face I observed the gown 
she wore. She looked as if 
robed to represent Byron’s 
“‘Haidee” at a fancy ball. 
Iler tiny naked feet were 
incased in gold Turkish slip- 
pers, set with rubies and 
opals. Her silken skirt, as 
fine as summer mist, was 
white, embroidered in gold- 
en roses. Her gold-em- 
broidered velvet jacket 
opened over a chemise of 
finest lace, which was con- 
fined at the waist by a heavy 
golden girdle, inlaid with 
precious stones; and dia- 
monds and rubies flashed 
upon her arms and perfect 
bosom. Upon the soft 
night of her tresses lay a 
wreath of pearl roses, which 
confined the veil of silken 
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tissue that fell 
radiant, 
ical richness at 
**] was married in this robe,” 
that I must tell y 
She thrust the 


from thence to ner feet. 
wonderful 


She was 
-the personification of trop- 
l glory. 
she said. ‘I feel 
yu my story.” 
igger through her girdle, and 
drawing me to a cushion beside her divan, she 
stretched her beautiful figure out full length. All 
excitement lad left her face. She was now as 
calm and impassive as most women when ready to 
relate a friend’s tragedy. 
She turned fastened 
with a compelling gaze as she began her story : 
**T was a Persian maiden, not nobly born, but 
wealthy. I had seven beautiful sisters, but I 
was the fairest of them all. From my childhood 
I was clothed in 
the daintiest food 


and my eyes upon hers 


the finest raiment and fed on 
, and I soon understood that I 
was to be sold to adorn a nobleman’s harem. I 
naturally wondered over my destiny, but Persian 


‘(SUE HELD A JEWELED DAGGER IN HER SUPPLE BROWN HAND.” 
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women are like canaries. The wings of their 
souls seldom beat against the bars of custom. I 
pictured the beautiful palace that should one day 
be my home. I dreamed of the crystal fount- 
ains, the flowers, the jewel-studded walls, the 
music, soft as the odor of jasmine; the dancing 
and merriment among my companions. My hus- 
band was never pictured in my visions. The 
husband of many wives meant little to me. He 
would be a master—an old man, probably, with a 
Jong, white beard and a cold, commanding face. 
Such a man was my father, and I knew no other. 
When I was sixteen my mother came to me one 
morning, and said, ‘Go to thy apartments, Zelda, 
and thy maidens will prepare thee for a visitor.’ 

‘*] obeyed, and my maidens bathed me, and 
scattered attar of roses in the water until it was 
like unto a moonstone. 

‘Then they anointed my hands with scented 
balm and stained my polished nails with henna. 

“And they put this robe and these jewels upon 
me, and they looked upon me as though I were 
an angel, and said I was beautiful. ‘That was ten 
years ago, and it was true. I was the fairest 
maiden in all Persia as I went to my husband 
with this white veil falling over my face. 

‘*T opened the door of my father’s apartment 
and entered softly, not lifting my eyes. I felt my 
veil drawn gently aside, and lifting up my lids, I 
saw the only heaven my eyes will ever rest upon. 

‘‘The man whose beautiful eyes looked down to 
drink the life’s libation of my own was tall and 
of a noble presence. He was fair, and his eyes 
were blue and gray, as though the sea and sky 
had married within them. 

**Oh, Allah !” she cried, starting up and press- 
ing her hands upon her heaving breast, ‘‘ how I 
loved him—how I loved him !” 

Her beautiful face was rapturous, despairing. 
Calming herself, she continned : 

‘He took my face between his dear hapds and 
kissed me full upon the lips. 
and tremulous. What did I know of love? I 
felt as the dark world must have at the sun’s first 
ray. He saw my lips a-trembling and the tears 
in my eyes, and he put his arms about me and 
drew me unto him. ‘Turning, he said to my fa- 
ther: ‘She is more beautiful than an angel could 
dream of. I will buy her at any cost.’ 

““« Buy ? The words cut me like a knife, and 
I] turned to my father, pleadingly, and said : 

‘* «Nay, I pray thee, let me give myself to this 
man. I will buy myself from thee with my 
dowry.’ 

‘** But -my father laughed, and called me a silly 
child ; and my lover held me so closely in his 
arms that my thought was dead to everything 


I was frightened ° 
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save his presence and his heart beating . passion- 
ately against my own. 

‘* He was the son of a wealthy pasha, the man 
who took me to his palace that evening. It was 
such a mansion as I had pictured, save that the 
master had changed, and his name was Love. 

«The beautiful gates sprung apart at his knock, 
and he said to the eunuchs awaiting his bidding : 

«**«Tetl the handmaidens of your mistress who 
await her in her chamber to depart. I myself 
will attend her.’ Then he leaned over me and 
whispered, in passionate tones, as he kissed my 
cheek : ‘I will be the one true slave of my dar- 
ling forever.’ 

‘‘ With his arm about me he led me through the 
lofty marble halls. It was nighttime, and jeweled 
lamps gleamed like glowworms against the silken 
hangings. It was warm and odorous, and my 
heart was warm and laden with love, as the 
night air was laden with fragrance. I walked 
on a clond of soft sounds in a beautiful dream. 
In the gardens the nightingales mingled their 
sopranos with the crooning alto of falling waters. 
From the balconies floated the music of mandolin 
and lute, blended with langhter and the tripping 
of dancing feet. 

‘*T was silent and freighted with happiness, as 2 
flower freighted with honey, and the whispered 
words of my love were sweeter than heavenly 
music. 

** Drawing aside the rich curtains of my sleeping 
apartment and entering therein, my beloved re- 
clined upon a low divan, and drawing me down 
upon his knees, he put his arms about me. 

‘*My heart quivered like a leaf in a summer 
wind, and lying thus upon his bosom, a great 
fear and misery entered my soul. 

‘‘Were there any other women here—women 
who were his legitimate wives or slaves ? 

‘‘The thought of this made me hate women so, 
that, rather than share his love with one of them, 
I’d have seen the whole sex dead before me. 

‘«T was afraid to ask the terrible question. It 
seemed like standing at the door of death and 
asking whether I must go to heaven or hell. J 
drew myself out of his embrace, and placing my 
hands on his shoulders, 1 looked into the heaven 
of his eyes and asked : 

*«*Ts there any other woman here who is your 
wife, or is there any slave you treat as wife ?” 

‘* And he answered, drawing me up closely again 
to his dear breast : 

*** No, my beloved one; thou art the first and 
the last.’ 

‘And it was true. It was true for a year, and 
we dwelt among the stars with the angels, because 
we were far happier than creatures of earth could 
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ever be. ‘The days fell as softly wpon our lives as 
the rose leaves fell upon the crystal lakes. Ah, 
Allah, how I loved him ! how I loved him! And 
could he not have been content to render me such 
love as I gave him—to love me alone ? Was | not 
fair enough for any mortal man ? 

‘One night, as I lay in the arms of my love in 
the garden, he leaned over me and his eyes sought 
my own, and I saw in their depths the dark 
waters of trouble, and such a shade as I had ne’er 
seen before o’ercast his countenance. His white 
lips parted as if to break the news of death, and 
he said: 

‘** My beloved, | have something to tell thee 
that I would have acquainted thee with long 
ago.’ 

‘And I said : ‘Speak on.’ 

‘** Long before I looked upon thy face my fa- 
ther had betrothed me to a daughter of a wealthy 
pasha, and the time has now come for me to wed 
her, and I am bound by my honor to do so, and 
aleo for the keeping of my father’s word,’ he said. 

‘‘T tore myself from his arms like a dog from 
the leash of its master, Standing up to my full 
height, | looked down upon him with eyes that 
must have scorched his face, for he shielded it 
with one of his long, white hands that had been 
clasped above his head. 

‘*T cried out in my misery and despair, and my 
voice was full of the great love and the pain in 
my heart. 

“¢¢ You do not mean,’ I said, ‘that you will 
live with this woman as you have lived with me ? 
She must be your wife in name alone. It cannot 
be otherwise. If it is, I shall die.’ 

«<* You talk like a silly child,’ he said, curling 
his haughty lips. ‘Do you not understand that 
this woman is to be my first wife—the mother of 
my heirs ? Have you not been reared in the cus- 
toms of our country and our faith ? Why are you 
80 unreasonable ?” 

‘“*And I replied: ‘ Yes, 1 am unreasonable, if 
unreasonable is to expect in return the love | 
give—if it means to be all in all to the one who is 
all in all to me, yes, | am unreasonable.’ 

*“<'Then, because of the love I bore him, and 
because of the mastery of his great eyes, I knelt 
down beside him and put my arms about him 
tenderly, and kissed him upon the forehead again 
and again. It seems but yesterday that I did this, 
and I can hear my voice as then, pleading to him 
and saying, ‘Do not do this ernelty to me, my 
own one, my beloved, my life. Ah, 1 will make 
myself wise and great because of my love for you. 
I will turn from thy toy to thy companion, and 
study all the learned books that thou readest, if 
thon wilt but be my teacher. Do not let us live 
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in this country !’ 


I implored. ‘Let us go to a 
land where a man weds but one woman, and she 
is his friend and his companion.’ 


***Thou art either a madwoman or a fool,’ he 
said, contemptuously. ‘I want no such woman ; 
and if thy life here does not please thee, go and 
find some other thou likest better.’ 

** As his cruel words stabbed my heart I pitied 
the whole world of women out of my own anguish ; 
for it came to me how so many of us yearn over 
men who give no heed to the faith and love in 
our hearts. 

‘T turned in silence away, like one smitten blind 
by lightning. From that day the steps of my 
soul wandered in the dark halls of hatred and 
sin. I locked the doors against my cruel master, 
and I loved and hated him as only a woman can 
the lover who has stolen with honey the heart 
from her bosom but to fill it with gall. 

‘*A week passed after our interview, and then 
came my husband’s bridal feast with his new 
bride. 

**T cannot describe the agony of all that ter- 
rible time. My days were despairing, and my 
nights knew no rest. The woman’s golden hair 
was tangled up in my dreams, and I seemed to 
hang by its silken threads. It was a sweet, smil- 
ing, trusting face. I know it was when I think 
sanely upon it. But cursed be her soul, how I 
hated her !” 

The speaker’s beautiful lips were distorted by 
bitter feeling. Her eyes burned like torches in 
her ashen face, and her words hissed through her 
teeth like hot iron through water. She leaped 
up, and commenced pacing the floor again with 
that strange, restless tread. 

‘* Yes,” she continued, ‘‘I hated her—hated 
her with as much passion as I loved him. Hate 
follows its object as devotedly as love, and she 
was seldom out of my sight. I bribed the slaves 
and obtained the keys to her apartment. I stole 
into the jasmine-scented night, and heard her 
soft, warm kisses upon the lips of my beloved. I 
knelt and prayed that the sweet night air might 
be turned to poison and kill me and the cause of 
my misery. I wished the world consumed by fire. 
I wished that the sun would rise no more—that I 
might wander on in the darkness, erying my heart 
ont until oblivion came.” 

She paused a moment, and from her white face 
flickered a strange, ghastly smile; and then, like 
the crash of winds after lightning, came a mad, 
triumphant shriek. 

‘*] killed her! I 


stabbed her the night 


killed her !’ she cried. ‘I 
her newborn babe lay 
See, her heart 
Ah, they are 


sleeping on her white breast. 
stains are still on my dagger. 
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sweet — sweet !” and she showered passionate 
kisses upon the shining blade. 

I felt myself grow cold and white with horror. 
I trembled to look on her face, yet I could not 
move. She enchained me like some wild, devour- 
ing fire before which one stands spellbound. 

Seeming to come back to my presence from her 
mad fury, she looked upon my blanched face and 
siniled. . 

**T see you are frightened,” she said ; ‘* but you 
needn’t be. I shall never kill another woman ; I 
shall never want to.” 

She sank wearily down at my feet as she took 
one of my hands in her own, and I felt as if an 
electric shock had passed through my body. 

“« There’s little left to tell,” she continued, in a 
weary voice. ‘1 bribed my attendants, drugged 
her nurses, and killed her without a sound. 
Then through the gates of the palace I fled into 
the night, carrying with me a fortune in precious 
stones. I reached England safely, and set sail 
for America. I learned the language and opened 
this studio. I was a born artist and a beautiful 
woman. People of high degree patronized me. 
I gained love and fame, and the world called the 
fair Bohemian an enviable creature.” 

I{er last words were pronounced with a sarcasm 
and anguish indescribable. 

My heart went out in pity to her. 
and kissed her hot cheek. 

‘*T don’t think happiness can ever come to you 
in this life,” I said ; ‘* but you may find peace in 
eternity by repentance.” 

‘*T have nothing to repent,” she said, turning 
her great eyes proudly upon me. ‘I have com- 
mitted no crime. Suppose a man loved and mar- 
ried you, and you found him unfaithful. What 
court would convict you if you murdered his 
mistress ? I tell you the man I loved was mine 
mine alone. It was the devil in his heart that 
made him desert me. The woman was 4s guilty 
us he. I killed the woman. I loved the man.” 


I stooped 


** But,” said I, * the customs of your coun- 


” 


try 

«¢ Customs cannot prescribe human feelings and 
justice. I killed the woman, and I’d kill her 
again. If she had a thousand lives I’d kill her 
each time she arose from her bier.” 

‘**T suppose your husband married other women 
after this,” I said. ‘* Would you wish to return 
and murder them, too ?” 

‘No; but if I should find myself again within 
his walls, and see that he had a hundred wives, I 
would sever the throat of each one, as she slept, 
with this same blade.” 

Her vindictive, relentless passion was so fright- 
ful that my hand quivered and grew icy within 
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her own. A soft change crept slowly across her 
face, like sunlight across a snow field. 

‘*It is not her blood that makes my heart ache 
so. It is his face,” she said, with her own up- 
lifted like a saint’s, and her voice vibrating into 
infinitely sweet and tender tones. 

** Yes, it is his face always, always! I see it 
everywhere. It never leaves me. Upon canvas 
I have immortalized his beauty, and when I hear 
people declare that I have painted the beautiful 
countenance of a heathen god and given to it 
the glory of an archangel I believe their words. 
The truth thereof is written in letters of blood on 
my heart. 

“Oh, it is terrible, terrible to love this way. 
You cannot love in this land as in the East.” 

**If you all love this way,” I said, ‘‘ how can 
you live in harems without constantly committing 
murder ?” 

** Most women,” she said, ‘‘do not love their 
husbands. ‘They have lovers clandestinely, and 
these seldom prove unfaithful. I was unfortu- 
nate—I loved my husband.” 

She arose again, and walked up and down with 
silent lips and tread. She had grown cold and 
white as marble. 

Pausing before me presently, she laid her soft 
little hand upon my head, and said, gently, but 
in a voice of command ; 

** Go to your room now, dear ; it is nearly day- 
dawn. Go to sleep now. I have frightened you. 
Go to sleep, and you will think this a dream in 
the morning. It will all be well in the morning, 
you know, for the daybreak always brings me 
rest.” 

I did not wish to leave her. I felt a strange 
sense of awe and uneasiness. But she had spoken, 
and I silently obeyed. 

The remainder of that night will ever abide 
with me. It was horrible, unholy. I heard a 
weird voice calling me during the dark hours, as 
I tossed restlessly upon my pillow; and, look 
where I would, I saw that white, pointing hand. 

Day dawned, and the sunlight crept charily 
through the chinks; but it gave me no assurance, 
Its heams seemed white messengers, come with a 
sad secret. I listened for the footsteps in the 
next room, and thought I heard them pulsating 
on the floor. Surely she was not walking still ? 
I arose and crept from my door to hers. I opened 
it, and saw before me, on the silken divan, the 
lifeless figure of the woman, the ruby blood stain- 
ing the gold of her bodice, the dark hair falling 
about the ivory shoulders like a mourning veil, 
and in the delicate right hand the gleaming dag- 
ger like the stamen in a lily. And so the dawn 
had brought her rest. 
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NEW YORK BAR. 


By ALVAN 5S, SOUTHWORTH. 


At the close of the Civil War in the year 1865 
the New York bar was undergoing a revolution- 
ary period. Previous to that time, to its great lu- 
minaries, few of whom survive—legal giants like 
Charles O’Conor, David Dudley Field, William 
Curtis Noyes, William M. Evarts, Edwards Pierre- 
pont, E. W. Stoughton, A. Oakey Hall, John 
McKeon, John K. Porter and John Graham— 
professional standing was the result of long years 
of office study and court practice, preceded by 
a& rigorous course, and ultimate dis- 
tinction only came in most cases long after mid- 
dle life. The offices, the office paraphernalia, 
the methods of drawing papers, the details of 
practice, all were of provincial simplicity itself. 
In those days the professional habitations of great 
leaders like Samuel J.'Tilden, David Dudley Field 
and Charles O’Conor were characterized by a 
certain dinginess, Quaker plainness and cold aus- 
terity that would make a swell lawyer of this 
year of our Lord 1894, in casting a horoscope, 
see nothing but Arctic desolation and perennial 
gloom in the distant future. Wooden or cane- 
bottom chairs, oilcloth-covered tables, pine book- 
cases, old-fashioned foolscap on which to draw 
pleadings, an ill-kempt office boy, recently vom- 
ited forth from an emigrant ship landed at Castle 
Garden, a barren floor, old-time prints of Chief 
Justice Marshall, Alexander Hamilton and Danicl 
Webster—these constituted the equipment of the 
Solons of the antfe-bellum period. Elevators were 
urtiknown ; the telephone was not even a dream ; 
the well-skirted typewriter had not dawned in 


academic 


that part of Manhattan Island, and the inventor 
of her instrument was still in his teens. The soli- 
tary clerk, just fresh from his law course in Co- 
lumbia, or perhaps Yale or Harvard, kept the 
books of his chief on a munificent salary of five 
dollars per week ; coffee and cakes were his noon- 
day portion, and, from whatever motive, he care- 
fully avoided stages and street cars in traveling 
from one ené of the island to the other. The 
court buildings were shabby and inconsequential 
enough. When night sittings were from necessity 
held, through any great criminal trials or civil ac- 
tions, the sperm candle was the predecessor of the 
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Edison lamp. The salaries of judges compelled 
them to live in a kind of modest obscurity, in 
comparison with the dwellings of the wealthy 
merchants of South Street and the Swamp. In 
fact, as a social factor in New York the bar and 
bench were completely overshadowed and dazzled 
by the society of commerce and merchandise, of 
corporations and speculators; although by no 
means were the professions—the law, medicine, 
the pulpit and the press—denied admission to the 
drawing rooms of the money magnates of the 
city. Retainers, fees, allowances, were in paltry 
ratio to those of the present day. The age of the 
opulent receiver had not dawned on the litiga- 
tions of the Western World. Receivers, referees, 
commissioners of alignment to determine public 


highways, to assess rentals and damages, to carry 
out the force of acts passed in the interests of 
special legislation, were not sought for as now by 


men eminent at the bar. While it is true that 
great will cases were brought to trial in the Sur- 
rogate’s Court, and that families of eminent his- 
torical and social fame were involved in these 
long-drawn-out controversies, sometimes before 
the judges proper, and even before the juries, the 
day had not come when the heirs of one-hundred 
millionaires carried on protracted fights that in- 
terested the whole world. The criminal courts in 
those days, going as far back as the Colt-Adams 
murder, the Mary Rogers case (Edgar Poe’s ‘‘ Mys- 
tery of Marie Roget ”)—with which the name of 
John Anderson has been so often connected—the 
celebrated Burdell case, and others which will be 
called to mind, it is true were made the subjects 
of national sensations, and to-day furnish interest- 
ing reading for the curious and the morbid. 
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But to turn to the present day, the unit of the 
profession is, of course, the office, or the suite of 
offices. As pointed out, when, at the beginning of 
this period, they were mean and squalid—the very 
cheaplings of business habitations—the series of 
apartments now occupied by the leading firms are 
sumptuous in furniture, in fixtures, carpeting, 
casings, upholstery and the conveniences of a 
hotel of the first rank. 

Let us take a typical set of offices in Wall Street, 
say in one of the new trust companies’ buildings 
going skyward fifteen stories on.that historical 
thoroughfare. I have in mind a suite, the rent 
of which is $10,000 a year. The floor is broken 
into offices by ground-glass partitions wainscoted 
in hard wood, each one appropriately designated, 
by lettering on the door, with such inscriptions 
as ‘‘ Cashier,” ‘‘ Bonds and Mortgages,” “ Type- 
writers,” ‘“‘ Engrosser,” ‘ Library,” to the indi- 
vidual members of the firm and the junior aspir- 
ants. ‘Telephones, with a specially trained boy to 
operate the instrument, to receive and send mes- 
sages ; atelegraph instrument; two or three boys 
sitting at the entrance railing to take cards, keep 
a register of visitors and identify each caller’s indi- 
vidual business, are some of the features of such a 
legal establishment. The work is divided between 
the head of the firm and the several partners and 
their assistants. For instance, there isaspecial part- 
ner for the lady clients ; he must be suave, urbane, 
aman of infinite patience and everlasting calm. 
Ife must have a cast-steel countenance, capable at 
times of projecting forth a tear and assuming at 
will the deep gloom of horror or a balmy ecstasy 
denoting happiness, as the vocal estuary of his 
fair client pours into one ear and flows out unim- 
peded through the other. In other words, this 
man must have learned the truth that fair women 
make tough clients. However tempted, it would 
not do for this rash bachelor to carry on the lapel 
of his coat the traditional coffin lid emblazoned 
with the inscription, “This man was talked to 
death.” 

It is singular to notice in such offices the look 
of commiseration which is transmitted from one 
to the other of the entire staff when a lady-of-the- 
period client comes tripping in. ‘The guffaws, 
however inaudible, are expressive and continuous. 
But the lady is not the only bore who pursues the 
lawyer of this era. Here is a promoter laden with 
prospectuses ; he seeks the head of the firm with 
a Colonel Mulberry Sellers attitude of ‘‘ There’s 
millions in it.” But he, too, is turned over to a 
specialist and, like others of his ilk, draimmed out 
of camp by the ingenious method of being left to 
cool his heels in an anteroom. This is the New 
York lawyer’s favorite mode of disposing of protit- 
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less and troublesome humbugs, however well 
meaniug they may be. Then there is a special 
partner who attends to the foreign business and 
correspondence. He must be a linguist, and, asa 
fact, is generally a foreigner ; he must speak and 
write Spanish, French, German, Italian and the 
Slavonic languages. These accomplishments are 
an essential part of his equipment in a large firm. 
Then there is the court partner. Ile must be 
punctuality itself, attend motions in chambers, 
get adjournments, look after the daily calendar, 
and watch closely the firm’s litigations that are 
pending in court. Then again there are the cor- 
poration specialist, the real-estate partner, the 
carpet knight who marshals and records the skirt 
patronage, the man who looks after the news- 
paper reporters lest they should boom or not boom 
the firm too much; also the odds-and-ends man, 
the general-utility sharp, although he generally 
is away up on the salary list. 

Such is an outline of an office of the first rank 
at the present day. Forty or fifty people, yea, 
even one hundred, are on the roster in some of 
the offices under one firm’s name. These lawyers 
pursue special functions in some cases and general 
practice in others, transacting tens of millions of 
dollars’ worth of business every year. It assumes 
every form, from the settlement at the desk to 
the final argument in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

To reach such a state of affairs each legal estab- 
lishment is a perfect cosmos, stretching its tenta- 
cles over the world. It is well to know some of 
the influences that have brought about this 
change in the practice of the law in this city. 
There is the rise of the law institutions which be- 
gan at the close of the war. Before mentioning 
this, however, the name of Theodore W. Dwight 
of Columbia College, who is literally the founder 
of the present race of practitioners between ma- 
turity and forty-five years of age, will occur to 
all. It was he as a teacher, as an eminent juris- 
consult, as an untiring professor of the law at 
Columbia College, submitting to no academical 
supervision, who turned out year after year the 
bright young men who have since become the 


professional lights of to-day. But as the old ré- 


gime of the last generation was passing away the 
race of corporate rings in the city permeating the 
courts led the way to the formation of several or- 
ganizations, which at once gave a high respecta- 
bility, a new tone and the much-desired stability 
to the bar of the city, chief of which was the Bar 


Association. It was the outgrowth of the ruin of 
Tweed and his pals,and it soon became the clear- 
ing house of the bar. Its necessity was patent 


and its demand by the people in the profession 
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peremptory. Before the completion of this body 
a diploma to practice could be had after a farcical 
attendance at lectures at Professor Dwight’s school 
during a period of three months. Indeed, such a 
course was hardly necessary at all. Tweed him- 
self, his ward sluggers, his pothouse politicians, 
gamblers, blacklegs generally, were admitted to 
the bar without qualms of conscience or question 
from the bench. ‘Those were shameful times. 
The organization of the Bar Association was the 
forerunner of their doom. Later came the forma- 
tion of the Federal Library in the Post Office Build- 
ing; the Lawyers’ Club, with its well-equipped li- 
brary, in the Equitable Building ; and other sub- 
sidiary bodies, which, while they exist under names 
not strictly appertaining to the legal profession, 
still are supported mainly by lawyers and leavened 
by the learning of the law. In fact, it may be said 
that there is hardly an important social body—that 
is, a club, for instance—where the lawyer element 
does not prevail both in the membership and man- 
agement, extending to the salon, the seaside and 
the mountains. ‘This profession here, and indeed 
throughout the Union, is still dominant as a social 
factor even in a higher degree than was pointed out 
by Sir Archibald Alison, less than fifty-five years 
ago, in his ‘* History of Europe,” linking to that 
work his estimate of the condition and future of 
the United States, which was not at all flattering 
to the cultured growth of this Western World. 
‘Touching what has been said of the legal struct- 
ure in New York, embracing over eight thousand 
menu in active practice, there is only a very small 
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percentage who earn a livelihood beyond that of 
an ordinary clerk. This should be noted by those 
living beyond the borders of New York city, how- 
ever near or remote, before attempting to come 
to the metropolis with the idea that, once launched 
in the profession here, paving stones of gold can 
be picked up in every thoroughfare. The fact is, 
the bar is overcrowded, not only with mediocrity 
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and stupidity, but with bright young fellows from 
the college and the law school, and often from the 
country bar as well. No one, however bright, 
between the ages of twenty and thirty, without 
being specially favored with wealthy and high 
social connections, unusual political or corpora- 
tion influence, can hope to start for himself in 
this city, either alone or in partnership, with any 
flattering prospect, as 
the law is now pursued. 
This must be patent to 
anyone who has read 
my introductory words. 
It follows, then, that 
those who come to the 
city from the cast, west, 
north and south, to go 
into organized offices, 
into one of these great 
concerns already de- 
scribed, as salaried em- 
ployés with conditional 
interests in litigations 
turned into the firm, 
must remain for years 
simply a part of the 
daily moving machine. 
To the industrious, the 
clear-headed and the 
able the day of eman- 
cipation will come, to 
some early, to some late. 

Referring to this as- 
pect of law practiee in 
this city, it may be said 
that seven-eighths of 
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the successful practitioners were born in other 
parts of the Union; and it does not follow that 
because a man is eminent at home, considered 
“*smart,” he can come to New York and occupy 
a relative position of importance. Eminent men 
soon find tleir level in the courts of this city. 
Glance at some of their names. Benjamin II. 
Bristow, once the foremost figure in the nation, 
candidate for the nomination for the Presidency, 
an able Kentuckian, a profound scholar, a distin- 
guished advocate, and while yet enjoying a lucra- 
tive practice, is no longer in the public eye. Ex- 
Governor Hoadly of Ohio is another, the wheel 
horse of a great concern. Choate and I[varts 
are both New Englanders. Roger A. Pryor and 
John 8S. Wise are typical fiery Virginians who, 
a generation ago, held aloft, not Coke and Black- 
stone, bui the battle ax and tomahawk. Colonel 
‘‘ Bob” Ingersoll, by a figure of speech the lineal 
descendant of the devil and Voltaire, drew his 
first briefs on the plains of Illinois with the coyote 
whispering legal precepts in his car. 

Germany, France, Italy and the people of 
Israel have all sent distinguished lawyers whose 
names adorn the legal roster of our courts. Yet, 
with all the notable examples before us, this drift- 
ing to New York of able and trained men, espe- 
cially early in life, is not to be encouraged at this 
day, if a pecuniary reward be considered. For, 
as to income, while it may be said that though 
one hundred thousand dollars a year is a moder- 
ate recompense for men of the rank of Coudert, 
Choate, Fullerton, Lauterbach, Cromwell and 
Davies, the lawyer who has completed his first 
quarter of a century is lucky indeed if he closes 
the year with fifteen hundred dollars net as the 
earnings of the preceding twelve months. Ilence 
a young lawyer has no independent entity at the 
bar of New York city. He is more like the jour- 
neyman of olden times in his relation to his mas- 
ter and employer. This fact may “dish” many 
aspirations, still it is the truth. 

The general practice of the last thirty years at 
this bar has been marked by many pronounced 
incidents, some of them historical, all of them 
interesting, others highly dramatic, and others 
again bordering on the tragical. 

At the close of the war came a very mixed 
kind of practice, both in the criminal and civil 
courts. Crime was everywhere rampant through- 
out the country. Murder, arson and other hei- 
nous crimes were of frequent occurrence; and 
the District Attorney, the Grand Jury, the Re- 
corder, the City Judge and the benches of Oyer 
and Terminer were laden with sensational cal- 
endars. Without dealing with the vulgar class 
of crimes,-it,is well-to recall the case of McFar- 
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land, the slayer of the then celebrated journalist, 
and one of the best known on the 7'ridune sta, 
Albert B. Richardson. The incentive to this act 
was the alleged alienation of the affections of 
McFarland’s wife, Abbie Sage McFarland. ‘The 
assassination took place in the counting room of 
the Tribune. Richardson lingered long enough 
after the shooting to be borne to the Astor House, 
where, upon his deathbed, he was united in mar- 
riage to Mrs. McFarland, the officiating clergy- 
men being Henry Ward Beecher and OQ. B. Froth- 
ingham. ‘The performance of this ceremony un- 
der the tragic circumstances created an immense 
sensation throughout the country. The particu- 
lar coterie clustering round the Tribune establish- 
ment, of course, applauded the act of these well- 
known ministers of the gospel. But public senti- 
ment hardly sustained them. What went before, 
the correspondence as brought out on the trial of 
MeFarland for murder and the great excitement 
then prevailing made it a case scarcely less cel- 
ebrated than the Beecher-Tilton trial, which a 
few years afterward was to follow in the courts of 
Brooklyn. 

The jury trial of this case was.made notable by 
an exhibition of brutality that has rarely been 
seen in the courts of any country. The Hon. 


Nouh Davis, afterward for fourteen years Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court for this district, 


had been retained to assist District Attorney 
Garvin by the Tribune establishment. John 
Graham and Elbridge T. Gerry acted for the de- 
fense. Noah Davis had recently come to practice 
in this city from the western part of the State, 
where he had previously, for many years, sat on 
the bench of the Supreme Court for the Eighth 
Judicial District. John Graham, then considered 
the leader, and by many regarded as the bully, 
of the criminal bar, from the very outset showed 
bitter personal animosity toward Judge Davis. 
Recorder Hackett was on the bench, and the 
principal sensational episode of the trial o¢curred 
near its close. A book was missing from the ta- 
ble of the defendant’s counsel, and after some ex- 
citement, in the efforts to discover its where- 
abouts, John Graham imputed its taking uway to 
Judge Davis. This was facetiously responded to 
by the judge, and an argument arose which took 
all the judicial sternness of the Recorder to quell. 
When the time for adjournment for lunch arrived, 
as Judge Davis was about to leave the inclosure 
of the bar, John Graham, who enjoyed the repu- 
tation of having been a pugilist in his early youth 
{whether this be true or not I am not prepared 
to suy), made a wild lunge at Judge Davis, who, 
although a man of considerably larger frame, was 
uot practiced in the ‘“minly art.” The court- 
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room was in instant comfusion, the court officers, 
as is usual, being conspicuously inefficient. Judge 
Davis put up his hands to defend himself, and 
during the mélée Jolin Graham succeeded in alone 
mutilating the atmosphere, and went sprawling 
on the floor of the courtroom. This incident, 
magnified as it was, went all over the country, 
and, variously misrepresented by the partisans 
of either side, only served to concentrate closer 
attention upon the final result. McFarland was 
acquitted. But he was soon deserted by his 
friends, and subsequently died and was buried in 
a@ puuper’s grave on Blackwell’s Island. Judge 
Davis was elevated to the Supreme Court bench 
by a great popular majority, and soon entered 
upon his duties in the trial of the noted cases 
of Tweed and Stokes. 

About this time, following close upon these 
great trials, were the frequent appearances in 
court of Charles O’Conor in the civil actions 
against the ring in the famous cix-million-dollar 
suits, the frequent calling to the witness stand 
of Samuel J. Tilden and his associates to detail 
the unraveling of these gigantic conspiracies, 
which Mr. Tilden, at great personal expense and 
vast labor, conducted with rare skill and suc- 
cess. He succeeded in fastening the exact per- 
centages on the guilty rogues, but alus! only two 
or three of whom were brought to condign pun- 
ishment. Several of them are still living in this 
city in opulence and ease. 

The concentration of professional attention 
among all factions of the bar upon these gredt 
trials was highly educational. It also divided 
the bar into three camps, the neutral, the anti- 
ring and those who sympathized with the mal- 
versations in office which were then undergoing 
the investigation of the bench. It was about 
this time that an effort was made to discipline 
or disbar David Dudley Field for his connection 
with the Tweed litigations and as retained coun- 
sel in the pay of the arch conspirator. 

A committee of the Bar Association, with Mr. 
Kvarts as chairman, was appointed to investigate 
and report back to the association such testimony 
and recommendations as they might deem ade- 
quate to the case. Mr. Field, becoming aware of 
the action of that body, immediately announced 
his intention of going on the warpath. In other 
words, he caused his friends to inform the hostile 
members of the Bar Association that, should Mr. 
Evarts or any of his committee present a report 
favorable to his disbarment or discipline, he (Mr. 
Field) would be present on the occasion and 
would prefer charges against Mr. Evarts for re- 
ceiving retainers from opposite sides of the same 
case, viz., in the famous litigation of the Boston, 
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Hartford and Erie. It was an open secret in the 
profession at that time that Mr. Field had very 
explicit documentary evidence that would have 
made Mr. Evarts very uncomfortable had the Bar 
Association thrown down the gauntlet. 

The meeting to receive the report was held at 
the rooms of the association, with a very large 
attendance. Mr. Field was present. Mr. Evarts 
rose to read the report amid breathless silence, 
when what was the astonishment of all present 
to find that it was entirely exculpatory in char- 
acter, and that Mr. Field had not exceeded the 
proprieties of professional limitations! 

Close around this time were many startling phases 
of practice never before heard of under any sys- 
tem of jurisprudence. The impeachment of Bar- 
nard and Cardoza ; the granting of injunctions in 
gambling hells, documents restraining great cor- 
porations from the performance of necessary acts 
in the administration of their properties ; the dis- 
solution of these injunctions by a judge with op- 
posing interests, his judicial ermine trailing in 
the glare of brothels and barrooms ; the hurrying 
and scurrying over the State to get arbitrary or- 
ders from country judges who had no knowledge 
of the merits of the papers suddenly laid before 
them ; the frequent transfer of the records ard 
books of great corporate interests like the Erie 
Railroad beyond the jurisdiction of the courts to 
Jersey City; the flood of actions, motions, stays 
of proceedings, injunctions and counter injunc- 
tions growing out of the misdeeds of Fisk, Gould 
and their exfowrage—these and other equally 
startling legal contentions overwhelmed the 
courts, filled the newspapers, and were the sub- 
ject of sermons, homilies, essays and editorial 
disquisitions without number, until they began 
to pall upon the public mind. This era, 
often punctuated by appalling crimes like the 
great Nathan murder, the killing of Fisk by 
Stokes, and other mysteries upon which public 
opinion is still divided, was not at all times char- 
acterized by incidents strictly serious. 

It has been narrated to me by a leading lawyer 


too 


of the bar how, upon one occasion, during the 
struggles and counter struggles of the Erie litiga- 
tion, he was called upon at a late hour one even- 
ing to seek a judge of the Supreme Court in order 
to obtain an injunction against the sale of some 
rolling stock, which was to tuke place on the 
following morning at nine o’clock at Yonkers. 
Armed with the affidavits, which had been has- 
tily drawn at ten o’clock in the evening, he sought 
a member of the family of the judge of whom he 
was in pursuit at the various clubs in town, and 
finally succeeded in locating him at about twelve 
o’clock. My informant, together with a friend, 
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secured a cab, drove away out to the confines 
of Harlem, where this Supreme Court justice 
lived, and gained entrance to his house by a 
night key at two o'clock in the morning. 

The relative of the judge went up to the sleep- 
ing apartment on the second floor, rapped on the 
door, which was ajar, it being summer time, when 
the jurist, who was slumbering in his bed beside his 
worthy spouse, inquired : ** Who is there ? What 
is wanted ?” His relative made himself known, 
and the object of his mission. ‘* Very well,” said 
the judge, ‘‘light the hall gas, and let him stand 
in the hall by the hinges of the door and read his 
papers.” And there, with the court in bed and 
his life’s companion by his side, the judge listened 
to the reading of papers for nearly an hour; they 
were then tossed i: 
affixed 


ito the room, the judge arose, 
signature and granted the motion. 
The attorney hastened away, caught the first train 
to Yonkers in the morning, served the injunction 
on the sheriff, and a famous chapter in Krie was 
concluded, 


his 


What would the bewigged chief jus- 
tices of England think of such proceedings as 
this? Or our staid country judges, men 
like those who sut at the recent trial of Lizzie 
Borden at Bedford, Mass. ? 

Admittedly the great question of the future, 
not indeed alone of the bar of New York, but of 
every considerable city in the country, will be the 
qualification and practice by women of the pro- 
fession of the law. While it is true that only a 
beginning has been made, this movement hardly 
being in swaddling clothes, still a deep significance 
attaches to the fact that women are bound to be- 
come practitioners in all the courts of record, and 
with such limit 


even 


itions in the criminal courts and 
in office specialties that cannot now be defined. 

In speuking with an eminent member of the 
New York bar, now past the seventies, illustri- 
ous alike as advocate,.counsel and on the bench, 
he said: ‘‘ Yes, in the near future I look for an 
inundation of the other sex into our profession. 
As to how far they will be able to compete with 
men, we have no adequate data on which to base 
However, taking the optimistic 
for women. In the first 
place, if they are not profound, they are active 
if they are not brilliant, they are at least reliable 
if they have logical minds, they are at least 
clear-headed. I look upon their entry into the 
profession, as a life’s work, active among us men, 
thfough the arduous struggles for pecuniary re- 
ward and professional success, as largely a prob- 
lem of physique. We can only judge by the way 
women have, as a rule, acquitted themselves in 
other branches of endeavor. 

‘*Take for instance,” said this learned judge, 


a conclusion. 
side, I 


may say this 
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‘the telegraphers. I am told by experts in the 
Western Union and other large corporations that 
they are quite equal to, and in some respects the 
superior of, men. Above all, let me emphasize 
one thing. As I have said, they are reliable. The 
tendency of the young men of New York and 
other large cities, particularly at certain forma- 
tive periods of their lives, is toward irregularity. 
By that I mean cards, tippling, horse racing, out- 
door sports if you please, begetting often a lack 
of interest in professional duties, and wasting 
time at a stage in life when an ambitious youth 
should be firmly laying the foundations of a sound 
and successful future. 
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under my own observation, and I will speak of 
them to you without any particular logical se- 
quence. 

‘In the first place, there is no doubt but that 
the law offices of the city have become morally 
purified by the presence of these young women 
typewriters, who, as a mass, are well conducted 
and highly educated young ladies of good fam- 
ilies, coming from private or public schools, the 
normal colleges, or the high educational convents 
of the Catholic Church, where the personal 
graces, music, the languages and many social ac- 
complishments are taught to perfection. Let me 
select one of these young ladies I have in mind. 
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‘Now there is one thing yon can see for your- 
self,” continued the lawyer. ‘Take the young girls 
who have graduated from our public schools, who 


have taken the normal course. It would be diffi- 
cult to find ambition personified in a greater de- 
gree, indeed, to the heroic ultima Thule, than in 
the case of these young ladies. As to their be- 
coming intelligent office fixtures, having studied 
& preparatory course, such as has been recently 
instituted at the University of New York, under 
the professorship of Mrs. Dr. Kempner, the pros- 
pect is brilliant. 

““Of course, we have no means of knowing 
now; but I want to point out,” said this clear- 
headed jurist, ‘“‘ one or two facts which have come 


“This young lady of twenty-two had lost her 
mother. Living with her father, elder sister and 
brother, the family resources were sufficient to 
send her to a convent to be educated. Of good 
birth and breeding, she was graduated with high 
honors ; but in order to lighten the burden of 
the household she learned typewriting, entered 
an active lawyer’s office in Broad Street, was 
punctual, apt, rapid in stenography and type- 
writing, and within a year became one of the 
best in her profession or business. In the gen- 
eral practice which her employer had she became 
master of all his cases, knew the points of the 
papers which she had transcribed on the machine, 
and was so well educated that she could at any 
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time correct her employer’s bad grammar; in 
the whole round of litigation coming under her 
eye she would often point out lapses in the draw- 
ing of papers, consult sections of the Code, and, 
indeed, was an office in herself. Now, this young 


lady had never read law, but had she passed 
through a course and been duly admitted from 
the university, as many young ladies of high social 
position have done, there is no doubt that she 
would, in the course of a few years, have become 
a first-class office lawyer, able to earn legitimately 


thousands of dollarsa year. This is but one of 
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hundreds of cases from Canal Street to the Bat- 
tery. 

“Tt will be thus seen that the conditions which 
have revolutionized practice in this and other cit- 
ies, the introduction of typewriters, the necessity 
of a stenographer at all times in an office, the more 
orderly deportment of those associated with the 
firm either as clerks or partners, have all tended 
and will continue to have a growing influence in 
assimilating women with men as attorneys and 
counselors at The drift is unmistakable ; 
the man is blind who cannot see that in the near 


law. 
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future our profession will be divided between the 
sexes precisely as medicine has been, and in a 
more striking manner perhaps literature and jour- 
nalism. 

“ Yon continued the jurist, ‘* yourself 
remember, perhaps twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, when there was scarcely a salaried woman 
reporter, editorial writer or correspondent on the 
New York Look now where the fair sex 
comes in on the daily and weekly press, in the 
magazines and as editors; even their serious 
works on science and religion, to say nothing of 
novels and wild skits, come like volcanic eruptions 
from week to week. Look at their clubs, like 
the Sorosis and its offshoots, and organizations 
permeating all conditions of society. Do you, or 
does anyone else, imagine that the bar is exempt 
from a like onslaught and invasion, while these 
signs portend and foreshadow a large influx of 
women at the bar, taking their retainers, trying 


can,” 


press, 


or pleading, appearing in chambers, arguing cases 


before the bench, going into the forensic arena 
before juries, carrying cases on appeal to the 
General Term and thence to the Court of Appeals 
and on to the highest tribunal in the land, at 
Washington ? 

«* At the same time, I have very little faith that 
women (there may be exceptions) will ever be 
suecessful as jury advocates. I think her limit 
will be reached in motions in chambers, in ap- 
pearing before the bench, in submitting a brief 
—in fine, in general office work. It is hardly to 
be expected that any woman we could find would 
be willing to appear in any action of divorcee, sep- 


aration, slander, assault and batterv, cases involv-. 


ing the existence of dives, gambling houses, broth- 
els; cases arising out of street brawls and pot- 
house carnage. But in the direetions previously 
mentioned there is no reason why they should 
not be as much trusted, as fully equipped and as 
thoroughly fitted as any man. ‘ 

‘* For instance,” 
the 
women, 


concluded the lawyer, ‘* there 
eases in the Surrogate’s office, where 
by intuition and inelination., [should 
say, are better adapted to represent a testator or 
a legatee. In the laborious searching of titles, in 
the conveyancing, in the drawing of wills (snb- 
ject, of course, to revision) and other common 
statutory instruments, | would as soon put faith 
in their work as in that of members of our own 
sex. Finally, the quality which women have for 
the general handling of office work is something 
which is almost absolute in every well-qualified 
lawyer, that is, the orderly funetion of the mind, 
the knowing where to put a paper and the know- 
ing where it can be found, its contents, its perti- 
nence at any time in the course of litigation, and 


are 
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its ultimate care and preservation for consultation 
in a similar case.” 

Aside from the consideration of individual ca- 
reers, it would be interesting to treat of the bar 
as scintillating with brilliant wit and humorous 
passages which relieve its sombre everyday his- 
tory. Space, however, forbids. But here is an 
incident of the visit of Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge of England, as illustrating the funny as- 
pects of our hospitalities to that distinguished 
jurist. It occurred on a journey to Niagara Falls, 
when he was the guest of the State Bar Associa- 
tion. Mr. Sherman 8. Rogers introduced him as 
follows: ‘* Although it has been understood that 
we should have no speechmaking to-day, yet 
there has been expressed a general desire to hear 
a few words from our eminent guest. In view of 
this I am induced to break my original resolu- 
tion, and while I recall the quotation of a distin- 
guished Senator, that ‘the shallows murmur while 
the deeps are dumb,’ I would not be understood 
as implving that only the shallows will be heard 
from. But lam sure it will give great pleasure to 
you all to hear a few words from one who is the 
guest, not only of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation and of the bar of Buffalo, but of the en- 
tire citizenship of the United States. Allow me 
to say just one other word. There is one key that 
unlocks the -heart of every Northern American 
citizen. The man who was our friend when we 
needed friends sorely can go anywhere and find a 
welcome. Whether that man’s name be John 
Bright or John Duke Coleridge, America will 
dip the Stars and Stripes and fly the Union Jack 


above, and such a one shall have our most cor- 


dial welcome and the best that we ean give.” 

T'o which Lord Coleridge replied as follows: 
* My life in this country has been a series of sur- 
prises. Your chairman has given me, if not the 
greatest, the latest. surprise. I am somewhat as- 
tonished to find that Sir Walter Raleigh, who, I 
was under the impression, was executed at Tower 
Hill, in the reign of James J., was also a Senator 
of the United States. It gives me a lively im- 
pression of the appropriating qualities uf the 
United States to learn to-day that such was the 


9° 
ease. 


While the old lights, like David Dudley Field, 
William M. Evarts and others are going out, there 
still remain some of the giants of the past age. 
Recall the name of John E. Parsons, condueting 
a vast business with ramilications extending into 
every channel of the law; James ©. Carter, a 
leading counsel in the recent Behring Sea contro- 
versy before the Court of International Arbitra- 
tion ; Joseph Il. Choate, with still many years of 
usefulness, with his caustic wit and remorseless 
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epigram ; the brilliant A. Oakey Hall, now gradu- 
ally fading out of sight; the mighty ‘‘ Bob” In- 
gersoll, with briefs and causes to try in nearly 
every State in the Union ; and, with varying quali- 
ties, such great lawyers as Benjamin If. Bristow, 
Frederick R. Coudert, Joseph H. Choate, Julien 
T’. Davies, F. F. Marbury, ex-Judge Charles P. 
Daly, ex-Judge George M. Van Hoesen and Delos 
McCurdy. 

Here it may be said, for the benefit of those 
seeking residence in New York from other parts 
of the country to undertake the practice of law 
in this city, that both examples and _ statistics 
show that the profession of the law, once em- 
barked at this bar, is rarely deserted for other pur- 
enits. While the discouragements are many and 
the progress slow, and while the ambition of the 
aspirant for pecuniary reward or professional dis- 
tinction is often subjected to great disappoint- 
ment, no young man of good character and morals 
need suffer bodily privations or the means of self- 
culture on Manhattan Island. If a youth come 
to this city with a certified parchment of admis- 
sion to the bar, and be serious, sincere and indus- 
trious, he can immediately enter npon a respect- 
able livelihood, and now under more favorable 
conditions than ever before. That is to say, he 
will and must, until a strong individuality is 


developed, remain a subordinate at a fixed salary, 


although sometimes this is supplemented with a 
contingent interest in such business as he may 
bring to his firm.. 

The practice of the law now, too, is healthier 
than before. The offices are now almost al! on 
the top floors of the highest buildings. ‘They are 
airy, well ventilated, fitted with the latest im- 
provements in plumbing and sanitary arrange- 
ments, and in every way suitable for a healthy 
sojourn during the busy hours, away above and 
bevond that which was in vogue thirty years ago. 
The great change that has taken place in the con- 
duct of business, too, is merciful to the young 
lawyer compared with what it was immediately 
succeeding the war. He is no longer nailed to 
his desk from nine o’clock in the morning until 
six o’clock in the evening. He is oftener stand- 
ing and walking than sitting. In fact, the sed- 
entary feature is almost entirely removed from 
the round of his office duties, and to be simply a 
desk lawyer is a thing of the past. This is why, 
as we pass through Broad Street, lower Broadway 
or City Hall Square, we observe that the healthi- 
est, most active, blooming part of the male shift- 
ing pedestrian population intent on the swift 
transaction of business are men of the legal pro- 
fession. To the keen eye the New York lawyer 
can always be picked out from the crowd, either 
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in transit on the elevated railroad, in the horse 
cars, or on the ferries, in moving about, bag in 
hand, the lower part of the island. To this must 
be added, however, that while the offices are 
healthful, commodious and attractive, the court- 
rooms are malodorous, reeking with fever-breed- 
ing germs and nondescript microbes. This is 
true at the present time, but in the near future 
the opening of the Criminal Courts Building, the 
new Municipal Building to supplant the present 
City Hall, and other improvements projected by 
the anthorities, will give to che bench and the bar 
a better housing for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of our courts than ean be found in any other 
great city in the world not excepting Paris, Lon- 
don or Vienna. 
From what has gone before it is clear that the 
umong the leaders of the bar. 
ass of partnerships the firm is 
by specific organization that a 
great legal establishment is very composite in its 
character, Crossing its portals, you will find the 
head of the house a celebrity. He is there for 
fame. fiction simply 
for that honor he may draw 
from the partnership’s exchequer a very liberal 
silarv, reaching as it has in several instances 
$50,000 a year. 
in the public eye 


specialist reigns 
With the highest 


so bound toget! 


He is by a 
** connsel,” 


convenient 
and 


Such a figurehead, frequently 
, although he seldom or never 
, is little overwhelmed by labor, 
but is only intended as a horseshoe magnet to at- 
tract the more opulent litigants of the Union, 
who are fascinated by the sound of a conspien- 
onus name. This **counsel”’ may have been & 
President of t United States, an ex-Cabinet 
Minister, a Plenipotentiary abroad, a United 
States Senator, or a former Governor of a great 
State in 


appears in court 


retirement. However rusty he may be 
in the details of practice, however densely igno- 
rant of the mandates” of the Civil or Criminal 
Code, it all goes, that is, fame goes, and he is 
cock of the walk by a large majority. ‘The wheel 
horse of the establishment is generally the tacti- 
cian, the member of the firm who lays out the 
plan and scope, as they say, of the campaign of 
u% comprehensive and intricate litigation. He 
never lies awake o° nights constructing knockdown 
pleadings, or in his restless dreams handing up 
conclusive briefs to the bench. He is the gener- 
alissimo of the office, and he always has a long 
head. Then there is the banker, so to speak ; he 
is a king pin in the organization of corporations ; 
and, better yet, for pecuniary profit in their re- 
organization. lle has a very keen scent for 
bankrupt railways, for brokers and for money 
changers who have come to grief, and he is 
always on hand when the word ‘* receiver” or 
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‘‘ assignee ” is pervading the zephyrs of the finan- 
cial world. Either for his own proper person or 
for a substitute he is always ready to give bond for 
any amount that may be ordered from the bench, 
He is a director here, a director there. IIe is a 
peripatetic cyclopedia of the trusts, and never at 
the end of the year comes out with his special 
function a debtor to the firm. The member of 
the house who attends to the foreign business is 
generally a foreigner himself—English, French, 
Spanish, Scotch or Italian, with influential con- 
nections abroad to support his branch of the 
firm’s transactions. Again, there is the patent 
expert, who must in this day be far advanced in 
electric law, lore and technology, versed in the 
mechanical arts, and in close touch with all of the 
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evolutions of the Patent Office at Washington, 
and with the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, where such legal contentions 
ultimately cast anchor and become the law of the 
land. ‘The real-estate specialist ; that sleek bach- 
elor who must be thoroughly provided with sua- 
viter in modo to repair domestic damage without 
going to the divorce court ; the literary member 
who writes for the law journals and looks out for 
inquisitive reporters of the daily press—these are 
some of the staid and mighty personages who will 
put you on the rack if you venture into the ideal 
legal establishment intent on embarking on the 
stormy ocean of litigation, where few, save mas- 
cots and fools, ride out the tempest and come 
safely into port. 
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IVAN THE FOOL. 
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IN a certain state of a certain realm there once 
lived a rich countryman. And this rich coun- 
trvman had three sons, Sem’yon the Warrior, 
Taras the Pot-bellied, and Ivan the Fool, be- 
siles a deaf-and-dumb daughter, Melan’ya the 
Old Maid. 

Sem’yon the Warrior went to war to serve the 
Jaur ; Taras the Pot-bellied was apprenticed to a 
merchant in the city ; but Ivan the Fool remained 
at home with the girl, and worked on the farm, 
and grew round-shouldered. 

Sem’yon gained high promotion, and married 
a nobleman’s daughter. Tlis pay was large, and 
his estate was large, and yet he could not contrive 
to make both ends meet. As much as he gath- 
ered together the lady, his wife, kept squandering 
by handfuls. They were always short of money. 

And Sem’yon went off to his estate to collect 
his revenues. And the steward told him : 

‘‘Tt’s no use: there’s no way of getting the 
money. We have neither cattle, nor implements, 
nor cows, nor plows, nor harrows. We must get 
all these to begin with, and then there will be 
some chance of an income.” 

Then Sem’yon went to his father. 

“My father,” said he, ‘‘thou art rich ; and 
yet thou hast given me nothing. Give me my 
portion, my third, and let me employ it on my 
estate.” 

And the old man said : 

‘Thou hast brought nothing to my honse that 
I should bestow on thee a third part. It would 
be a great wrong to Ivan and his sister.” 

But Sem’yon answered : 

“<Oh, but he is a fool, and she is a deaf-and- 
dumb old maid. They want nothing.” 
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Then his father said : 

““We must ask Ivan first, all the same. 
shall decide.” 

So they asked Ivan, and Ivan said : 

“Oh, by all means! Let him have it.” 

Sem’yon left his home, taking his portion, 
which he spent on his estate. Then he went off 
to fight and serve the Czar. 


Ile 


He 


Taras the Pot-bellied also made money. 
married a merchant’s widow, but still he had not 


enough. So he too came to his father, and said : 

“* Give me my portion.” 

The father was unwilling to hand over the por- 
tion to T'arus, too. Said he: 

“Thou hast brought nothing to us. What is 
in the house has been saved by Ivan’s care; and 
so we ought not to wrong him and the girl.” 

‘* But,” answered Taras, ‘‘ what good does it 
do him? He is but a*fool. And the girl—she’s 
deaf and dumb and doesn’t want it either. Here, 
Ivan,” said he, ‘‘let me have half the grain—I 
won’t take the tools—and of the live stock I'll take 
only the gray stallion. He’s of no use to thee in 
the plowing.” 

Ivan laughed, and said : 

“Right you are. I'll start afresh.” 

So Tiras the Pot-bellied was given his portion. 
He carried off the grain to the city; he drove off 
the gray stallion ; and Ivan the Fool was left with 
one broken-down mare, to go on toiling like a 
common laborer to support his father and mother. 


II. 


Now, THE devil—the old devil, the father of 
devils—was angry because the brothers had not 


quarreled over the sharing of the property, but 
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had gone their ways, as good friends as ever. So 
he summoned three devilkins before him. 

‘* Now, just you look here,” said he. ‘“ There 
are three brothers, Sem’yon the Warrior, Tiras 
the Pot-bellied and Ivan the Fool. They ought 
to be at loggerheads, but they live peaceably— 
confound ’em! They exchange hospitality, and 
that fool of a youngest brother is responsible for 
it. Now be off, you three ; look after these three, 
and stir’em up till they’re ready to scratch each 
other’s eyes out. Can you manage this ?” 

**'l'o be sure we can,” they answered. 

“* How will you go to work ?” 

“Well, we'll do it this way. First we'll ruin 
them, so that they’ll have nothing to eat; and 
then we'll throw them together, and then you 
may make up your mind there'll be fighting.” 

** Now, that’s an excellent notion !” said the old 
devil. ‘I see you know your business. Look 
alive! and don’t come back till you've stirred 
them up well, or I'll skin the three of you.” 

Off went the devilkins, plump into a bog ; and 
there they began to plan how to carry out their 
job. They wrangled and squabbled, each one 
wanting to take the lightest share of the work. 
At last they decided to cast lots, and agree that, 
if anyone should accomplish his part of the task 
before the others, he should come to ‘their aid. 
They cast lots, and fixed on a time to meet again 
in the bog, to learn who had been successful and 
who needed help. 

The time came which they had appointed, and 
the devilkins met in the bog as they had agreed. 
They began to recount how their work had pros- 
pered. The first devilkin began to tell about Se- 
m’yon the Warrior. 

‘** My business,” said he, “‘is getting along fa- 
mously. ‘To-morrow,” said he, ‘‘my Sem’yon is 
going to his father.” 

“Hey 

*“Yes, to ask help.” 

** But how,” asked his mates, ‘‘did you bring 
it about ?” 

‘* Well, in the first place I made Sem’yon so 
brave that he promised his Czar to conquer the 
whole world. So the Czar made Sem’yon his gen- 
cralissimo, and sent him to conquer the Czar of 
India. ‘hey met to give each other battle. That 
very night 1 went and damped all the powder in 
Sem’yon’s army. Then I went to the Czar of In- 
dia. I made an innumerable host of soldiers out 
of bundles of straw. Sem’yon’s soldiers saw that 


the straw soldiers were coming down upon them — 


from all sides. They were greatly frightened. 
Then Sem’yon commanded them to fire. But 
their cannons and guns would not go off. Se- 
m’von’s soldiers were stricken with panic, and 
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fled like sheep; and so the Czar of India beat 
them. Sem’yon was disgraced. They confiscated 
his estate, and to-morrow they intend to put him 
to death ; but I have business with him for a day. 
I took him out of jail, and let him run home. 
To-morrow I shall finish with him; so tell me 
which of you two wants help.” 

“‘] want no help,” said the second devilkin— 
the one who attended to Taras the Pot-bellied. 
“My affair, too, has gone very smoothly, and 
‘T'éras will not last more than a week. To begin 
with, Limmediately set to work, and caused the fel- 
low’s belly to grow, filling it with envy ; and now 
so huge is his envy of other men’s goods that he 
wants to buy everything he sees. He has spent 
all his money on a host of stuff, and still he goes 
on buying. Already he has begun to buy upon 
credit—by this time has hung a great burden of 
debt round his neck, and so tied himself up that 
he can’t get out of the tangle. At the end of the 
week his bills will fall due, and I shall make rub- 
bish of all his assets. He won’t be able to pay, 
and so he’ll go to his father.” 

They now turned to ask the third devilkin about 
Ivan: ‘** Well, how about your affair ?” 

“To tell you the truth,” said he, ‘‘ my affair 
doesn’t get along at all. To begin with, I spat 
into his pitcher of kvas, so as to give him the 
stomach ache ; and then I went to his field, and 
stamped down the ground till it was hard as a 
flint, so that he mightn’t till it. I thought he’d 
never be able to plow it; but the dunderhead 
came with his team and plow and fell to work. 
The stomach ache made him groan, but he went 
on plowing. I broke one plow for him. He went 
home, fetched another, bound the plow tail firmly 
with new withes, and took up his work again. I 
sneaked under the clods and began to hold back 
his plowshares. No good at all—you couldn’t 
stop him. He drives with all his might, and the 
plowshares were sharp. I cut mv hands to rib- 
bons. He plowed pretty nearly the whole field ; 
there is only one narrow strip left. My brothers, 
you must come and help me; for, unless we pre- 
vail against him, all our trouble will be thrown 
away. If this fool is left, and is going to work 
the farm, he won’t let the others want. He’ll 
support both the brothers.” 

Sem’yon’s devilkin promised to come and help 
him next day ; and so they parted. 


III. 


There was 


Ivan had plowed the whole fallow. 
only one narrow strip left. He went out to finish 
it. He had a dismal pain in his stomach, but the 
plowing had to be done ; so he cracked his whip, 
started a fresh furrow, and drove the plow along, 
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He had been down the length of the field once, 
and was coming back, when the plow seemed to 
catch in a root, and dragged the team back. Now 
this was a devilkin, who had suddenly tied his 
legs round the double plowshare, and was pulling 
on it. 

‘** Dear me! this is odd,” thought Ivan to him- 
self. ‘‘ There never used to be any roots here, but 
here’s a root.” 

He put down his hand into the furrow, and 
felt something soft. He caught hold of it, and 
tugged it ont. It was black, like a root ; but on 
the root something was moving—a live devilkin ! 

**Oh, my goodness !” said Ivan ; ‘‘ what a nasty 
thing !” 

Ile lifted up his hand, and was going to knock 
him on the head and kill him, when the devilkin 
began to whine. 

“* Don’t kill me—please don’t ! and I'll do what- 
ever you like.” 

‘*What’ll ye do for me ?” 

«Tell me what you want.” 

Ivan seratched his head. 

‘* Well,” said he, “I’ve got a bad pain in my 
stomach. Can you cure it ?” 

‘*T can.” 

‘¢That’s right ; do it.” 

The devilkin stooped down to the furrow; 
scratched about with his sharp nails, caught hold 
of a little root—three roots in one—and handed 
it to Ivan. 

“Take this,” he said ; “‘ whoever eats this one 
little root will find all his pain gone.” 

[van took it, broke off the little root, ate it. All 
at once his stomach ache went away. 

The devilkin now said: 

**Let me go. I'll dive into the earth, and never 
come back any more.” 

‘Right you are. (God be wi’ ye !” 

The moment Ivan spoke of God the devilkin 
took a header into the ground—went through it 
like a stone in water. Only the hole was left. 

Ivan stuck the two other little roots into his 
shapka, and went on with his plowing. He fin- 
ished the strip of fallow, turned over the plow, 
and went home. There, having unharnessed his 
tcam, he went into the farmhouse, and found his 
brother Sem’yon and Sem’yon’s wife sitting at sup- 
per. Sem’you’s estate had been confiscated ; he 
had broken his prison, and had made the best of 
his way home to live with his father. 

Sem’yon saw Ivan in the doorway. 

‘*I’ve come back, you see, to live with you. 
eed me and my wife until we get a new start in 
life.” 

* Right you are,” said the fool. ‘Live here.” 
Sut no sooner had Ivan taken his seat on the 
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bench than the smell of him annoyed Sem’yon’s 
high-bred wife. 

**T can’t bear,” she said, ‘‘to sit and eat with a 
stinking countryman.” 

And Sem’yon said : 

‘* Brother, my wife complains that the smell of 
thee is unpleasant. Suppose you go out and eat 
in the porch.” 

** Right you are,” said Ivan the Fool ; “ it’s get- 
ting on for my bedtime—must feed the mare, 
too.” 

So Ivan took up his slice of bread and his 
jacket, and went out for the night. 

lV. 

THAT night Sem’yon’s devilkin let him alone, 
and went off, as he had agreed, to find Ivan’s 
devilkin and help him to beat the fool. 

He came to the fallow; searched, hunted all 
about for his mate. There wasn’t a trace of him 
—only a hole. 

‘*Dear me!” he said to himself; “ something 
has certainly gone wrong with this mate of mine. 
1 must take his place. The fallow is all plowed, 
though. I shall have to beat this fool in the hay- 
field.” 

Off went the devilkin to the meadow, and let 
in a flood of water over Ivan’s grass. All the hay- 
field was matted up with mud. 

At daybreak Ivan turned out from sleep, whet- 
ted his scythe, and went off to mow the meadow. 
He began to mow. Swing—swing, went his scythe: 
two strokes only, and then it was blunted ; would 
not cut a bit—must be sharpened. Ivan strug- 
gled like two men to make it cut. 

**No good !” said he, after awhile. ‘I'll go 
home and fetch a whetstone and a slice of bread. 
I’ll mow this meadow if I take a week about it.” 

The devilkin overheard him. He said to him- 
self : , 

“This fool is a hard one to beat. Sha’n’t catch 
him this way ; must find out some other dodge.” 

Back went Ivan, sharpened his scythe, and be- 
gan to mow again. The devilkin sneaked into 
the grass, and managed to take the scythe by the 
heel and catch its point in the ground. It was a 
hard job for Ivan, but he mowed away. At last 
there was only one piece left—a swampy patch. 
The devilkin crept into this, and said to himself : 

“If I cut my claws to bits I won’t let him 
mow !” 

Ivan came to this swamp. The grass was not 
thick to look at, but the seythe could hardly get 
through it. Ivan’s temper began to rise ; he put 
his back into it, and mowed like fury. The devil- 
kin had to give it up; but there was no time for 
him to get away. He saw he was in a corner, and 
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IVAN THE FOOL. 


‘** a LIVE DEVILKIN.” 


dodged into a bush. Ivan swung his scythe, 
grazed the bush, clipped away half of the devil- 
kin’s tail. Then he finished mowing the field, 
bade his sister rake it up, and went off to mow 
the rye. 

He fetched his sickle, and went down to the 
ryefield ; but the devilkin was there before him, 
and had knotted up the rye, so that the sickle 
would scarcely work. Ivan put his strength into 
it, and reaped it all. 

‘‘Phew!” said he. ‘‘ Now I must see abont the 
oats.” 

The devilkin (minus his tail) was listening. 

‘* Well, I missed him in the rye,” he thought, 
**so I must have him over the oats. You just wait 
till morning, my sonny.” 

Karly next morning the devilkin hurried ont to 
the oatfield ; but the oats were already ent. Ivan 
had reaped them during the night, so that less of 
the grain might shake out. The devilkin grew 
mad. 

‘*The cursed fool!’ cried he. ‘ He has cut 
them and played the mischief with me! I never 
saw such abominable Juack—no, not even in war! 
The fellow never sleeps; you can’t get ahead of 
him. Very well! I'll be off to his rye heaps. 
I’ll rot them through and through for him.” 

So the devilkin went off to the heaps of rye. 
Ile crept in among the sheaves, and began to 
spread rot among them. He heated them, and 


grew very warm over the job, then 
drowsy. 

Ivan harnessed the old mare, and 
went with his sister to cart in the 
rye. They came to a heap, and began 
to pitch the sheaves. He pitched two 
bundles ; then thrust in his fork, and 
spitted the devilkin straight through 
the back. Lo! on the prongs a live 
devilkin. Yea, verily, a real live 
devilkin, with his tail cut short, kick- 
ing his legs, squirming, making ugly 
faces. and trying to wriggle off. 

‘*Hullo!’ said Ivan. ‘*‘Ugh! dear 
me, what a nasty thing! Is that you 
age nin ?” 

‘*No, I’m another,” said the devil- 
kin. ‘* The other one was a brother 
of mine. I belong to your brother 
Sem’yon.” 

** Well, I don’t care who you are. 
It’s all up with ye, anyway,” said Ivan, 
and was going to impale him, when 
the devilkin fell to erving. 

‘*Let me go, dear good man, and 
I'll do anything for you.” 

““H’m! what can you do?” 

** Well, I can make soldiers out of anything 
you please.” 

“*Can you really, now ? And what are the sol- 
diers good for ?” 

‘Why, set *em to do whatever you want, and 
they'll do it. They can do anything.” 

**Can they play songs ?” 

«They can.” 

‘‘ Very well; make me a few.” 

The devilkin said : 

“‘ Here, teke this bundle of rye, scatter it over 
the ground. ‘ You’ve only to say, ‘”I'is my serv- 
ant’s command that you shall be a sheaf no more ; 
but for every straw that isin thee let there be a 
soldier.’” 

Ivan took the sheaf, scattered it over the 
ground, and repeated the sentence the devilkin 
had taught him. At once the sheaf flew apart, 
and the straws turned into soldiers, with a drum- 
mer and a trumpeter playing at their head. Ivan 
burst out laughing. 

“©Oh, dear! Well, I never did! How clever! 
That’s very pretty. It'll amuse my sister finely. 
Well, now, upon my word, who'd ha’ thought it ?” 

“Come,” said the devilkin, ‘‘let me go now.” 

‘Go? No, you mustn’t go yet. I must learn 
how to make these ont of chaff; I can’t afford to 
waste good seed. Show me how to change the 
soldiers back into a sheaf again, because I want 
to thresh it.” 
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‘Very well,” said the devilkin. ‘‘ Repeat, ‘ For 
every soldier let there be astraw. “Tis my serv- 
ant’s command.’” 

Ivan did so, and again it turned into a sheaf. 
Then the devilkin began to whine again and im- 
plore him. ‘‘ Please let me go now,” he said. 
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“Right you are.” Ivan took him by the legs 
and pulled him off the prongs. 

**God be with you !” said Ivun ; and the words 
were hardly out of his mouth when the devilkin 
took a header into the earth, as a stone plumps 
into water. Only the hole was left. 
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Ivan went home, and there fonnd his second 
brother, Taras the Pot-bellied, with 'Taras’s wife. 
The pair were seated at supper. ‘Taras had not 
paid his debts, and had been forced to run from 
his creditors. He looked up, and saw Ivan. 

‘*Hullo, brother!” said he. ‘*Now that I’m 
gone bankrupt, feed me and my wife.” 

‘‘Right you are,” said Ivan. ‘Stay with us.” 

He took off his cap, and sat down at table. 

‘‘Faugh !” said the merchant’s wife ; ‘‘ this is 
all very well ; but I can’t be expected to sit and 
eat with a fool. He smells of sweat.” 

Tfras spoke up too. 

“To tell you the truth, Ivan, the smell of you 
is not pleasant. Suppose you go out and eat in 
the poreh.” 

‘‘Right you are,” said Ivan. And, taking up 
a slice a bread, he went out. ‘It’s getting on 
for my bedtime—anyway, must go and feed the 
mare.” : 

¥. 

TaRAs’s devilkin let Taras alone that night, 
and came, as he had agreed, to help-his mates 
to get the better of Ivan the Fool. He arrived 
at the fallow, searched, hunted all about for his 
mates. There wasn’t a trace of them: only a 
hole. Ile went to the meadow. In the swamp 
he found a piece of a tail, and in the rye stubble 
another hole. 

‘« Dear me !” he said ; ‘‘ something has certainly 
gone wrong with these mates of mine. I must 
take their places in order to catch this fool.” 

So the devilkin went out in search of Ivan. 
Now, Ivan had left the field, and gone to the for- 
est to eut wood. 

Sem’yon and Téras, indeed, had found that 
their families did not get on well together, so 
they had bidden the fool go and eut timber to 
build them a house apiece. 

‘he devilkin hurried into the forest, stole into 
the knots, and began to hinder Ivan from felling 
the trees. Ivan undereut the tree, so that it 
might tumble into a clear space. Then he began 
to fell it. ‘The deuce was in the tree: it fell just 
the opposite way, and became entangled in the 
boughs of others. 

Ivan set to work to free the tree, and at last 
brought it to the ground. ‘Then he tried to fell 
another. No use: the same thing happened. 
He worked like fury, and so managed to get it 
clear. Then he tried a third: it was just the 
same. Ivan, when he onght to have hewed down 
fifty trunks, had not hewn down ten. Night was 
upon him, and he was tired to death. Steam 
arose from him, and hung like a fog in the glade 
around him. Still he stuck to it. He undercut 
another tree, though his back felt fit to break. 


Then his strength gave out : he drove his ax into 
the tree and sat down to rest. 

The devilkin perceived that he was quiet, and 
began to rejoice. 

** Come, now !” he reflected : ‘‘the poor fool’s 
quite beat. He has stopped work ; so I, too, may 
as well take a rest.” 

He got astride a limb, chuckling to himself. 
But in a moment or two Ivan got: up again, tug- 
ged at his ax, and swept it through the air. As 
the stroke fell the tree began to crack—crack ! 
Then it toppled over heavily. The devilkin was 
not on the lookout, and had no time to get his 
leg ont of the way. The branch broke, and nip- 
ped the devilkin by the claw. Ivan began to lop 
the twigs away. Lo! a live devilkin caught 
there ! 

Ivan was fairly amazed. 

“Hullo !” he cried ; ‘‘ what a nasty thing! Is 
that you again ?” 

‘“‘V’m another one,” said the devilkin. “I 
come from your brother Taras the Pot-bellied.” 

‘Well, I don’t care who you are, it’ll be all the 
same with you. You’re in for it.” 

The devilkin began to ery peccavi ! 

“Don’t hit me—please don’t—and I'll do what- 
ever you want !” 

*‘Ah, indeed! And what can you do ?” 

“‘T can make you as much money as you can 
desire.” 

“Right you are: make some.” 

So the devilkin began to teach him how to 
make money. 

‘‘Take some oak leaves from the ground,” he 
said, “‘and rub them in your hands. Gold will 
fall to the ground.” 

Ivan took the leaves, and rubbed them to- 
gether. Sure enough, gold tumbled through his 
fingers. 

“‘That’s capital,” he said. ‘I'll be able to 
amuse the children with this when I have time.” 

‘* Let me go,” the devilkin implored. 

‘Right you are.” Ivan set the devilkin free. 
“God. be with you!” said he: and the words 
were scarce out of his mouth when the devilkin 
took a header into the ground like a stone into 
water. Only the hole was left. 


VI. 

THE brothers built houses for themselves, and 
set up housekeeping apart; but Ivan got in his 
crops, brewed beer, and invited his brothers to a 
feast. They would not come. 

‘*Oh, dear, no!” they said. ‘‘ We’re not going 
to attend a peasant’s feast.” 

Ivan played the host to the peasants and their 
wives ; and he himself took a little too much to 
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‘drink. He began to get tipsy, and went up the 
village street to fetch the singers down. He 
went up to the singers, and bade the peasant 
women sing praises of him. 

‘Pil give you,” said he ‘what you never saw 
before in all your lives.” 


The peasant girls laughed, and began to sing . 


praises of him. When they had finished their 
song and dance in his honor they said : 

“* Now, then, how about what you promised to 
give us ?” 

‘7 will bring it to you this very moment,” he 
said. 

He took up his corn bag, and hastened out to- 
ward the forest. The peasant girls made fun of 
him. ‘‘ What a fool he is, to be sure!” And with 
that they forgot all about him. 

But behold! presently Ivan comes running 
back, his corn bag full of something. 


o> 


“Shall I toss it among you—eh ? 
“Toss away !” 

He caught up a handful of gold, and tossed it 
among the girls. 

‘‘Father, dear!” they eried; and oh! you 
should have seen them scrambling and seuffling 
for it. The countrymen sprang after it. 
tried to snatch it out of each other’s grasp. ‘They 
caught up every coin. In the struggle one old 
woman was pretty near crushed to death. 
burst out laughing. 

‘*Get along, you idiots !” he cried. ‘‘ Why on 
earth have you squeezed the old gammer so ? 
Don’t be in such a hurry, and I'll give you plenty 
more.” 

Ile began to scatter more. The people thronged 
round him. He emptied the whole bag. Then 
they began to beg for more, but Ivan said: 

‘« That’s all for the present. Another time I’ll 
give you some more. Now let us dance ! 
us a song, somebody !” 

The girls began to sing their songs. 
think much of that,” said Ivan. 
are not good.” 

‘You don’t know any better ones,” they said. 

‘*You think not? Very well, you shall judge 
in a moment, if you'll wait.” 

He went out to the barn, pulled ont a sheaf, 
threshed it, and scattered all the stalks around 
the floor of the barn. 

‘‘ Now, then,” said he, ‘‘‘ Command, my serv- 
ant, that this shall be no more a sheaf, but every 
stalk a soldier !’” 

The sheaf flew apart ; the soldiers stepped out ; 
the drums and trumpets began to play. Ivan or- 
dered his soldiers to sing some songs. He walked 
up the street at their head. The people were 
filled with wonder. The soldiers sang their 
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songs ; and then Ivan led them baek to the barn 
—giving orders that nobody should follow him— 
changed the soldiers back into the sheaf. and 
tossed the sheaf on the pile. 

Then he went home, and lay down in the ken- 
nel to sleep. 

VIL. 

NBXT morning the elder brother, Sem’yon, 
heard of these doings, and came to Ivan. 

**Show me,” he said, ‘‘ where you found those 
soldiers, and what you have done with them.” 

‘** Why,” said Ivan, ‘‘ what good would they do 
you ?” 

‘* How can you ask such a question ? With sol- 
diers everything can be done. Why, one can win 
a kingdom for oneself.” 

Ivan was astonished. ‘ Really !” said he. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you say so before ? I will make as many as 
ever you like. It’s a blessing the sister and I 
put aside a great many.” 

So Ivan led his brother to the barn, and said : 

‘See here, now, | don’t mind making them for 
you, but when they are made you must lead ‘em 
uway. Otherwise, if we have to feed ’em, they'll 
eat up the whole village in a day.” 

Sem’yon promised to lead the soldiers away, 
and Ivan fell to work to make them. He dumps 
down a sheaf on the barn floor—a squad! He 
dumps down another—another squad. He made 
so many that they filled a whole field. 

“Come, is that enough ?” 

Sem’yon was delighted. ‘That will be plenty,” 
he says: ‘Thanks, my dear Ivan.” 

‘Right you are. If yon want any more, come 
back, and I'll make ’em. We have a good deal of 
straw this year, as it happens.” 

Sem’yon at once gave orders to his army, mar- 
shaled them in proper order, and marched them 
off to make war. 

He was hardly ont gf sight when Taras called 
on Ivan. He, too, had heard of yesterday’s do- 
ings, and began to beg his brother : 

‘Show me where you get this gold money. If 
I had such a lot of money I would use it to get 
more money from all parts of the"world.” 

Ivan was astonished. ‘ Really! Why didn’t 
you tell me before ? I'll rub out as much as ever 
you like.” 

Taras was beside himself with joy. 
only a cartful.” 

” Right you are,” 


the forest at once. 


““Give me 


said Ivan. ‘* We'll go off to 
But we must harness the 


horse, for it’ll be too much for you to carry.” 


They went off to the forest. Ivan fell to and 
began to rub the oak leaves together. He made 
a huge heap of gold. 

** Will that do—eh ?” 
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‘‘That’s plenty for the present,” eaid ‘Taras, 
enchanted. ‘*'Thanks, dear brother Ivan.” 

“‘ Right you are. If you want any more, come, 
and [’ll rub out some more for you. ‘There’s still 
a plenty of oak leaves about.” 

‘Tfras gathered up and packed a whole cartful, 
and went off to trade. 


Both brothers went off—Sem’yon to make war, 


and Taras to trade ; and Sem’yon won an empire 
for himself, and Tiras made a huge pile of money 
in trade. 

After awhile they happened to meet, and fell 
into conversation. In the course of this it hap- 
pened to come out how Sem’yon had acquired his 
soldiers and ‘Taras his money. 

Said Sem’yon, ‘‘ I have conquered an empire for 
myself ; and I might live very confortably, only I 
haven’t enough money to support my soldiers.” 

Said Taras, ‘‘ And I have accumulated a vast 
amount of money, but the plague is that I’ve no- 
body to guard it.” 

Then said Sem’yon, ‘‘ Let us go to our brother. 
Vl tell him to make 
come more soldiers, 
and then I'll give you 


money ; but you must 
bid him rub enough 
money for me to keep 
my soldiers fed.” 

So they set off to 
find Ivan. 

And when they came 
to Ivan, Sem’yon be- 
gan, ‘* My soldiers are 
notenough. Make me 
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enough to guard your 


a few more—it’s only a couple of. rickfuls that I 
want,” 

Ivan shook his head. 

“*No, no,” he said; ‘‘I’m not going to make 
any more soldiers.” 

** Tow is.that ? Why, you promised me !” 

“Yes, 1 promised you; but, all the same, I 
won’t make any more.” 

“* But, why, fool, won’t you make any more ?” 

** Well, because your soldiers have put a man 
to death. The other day, while plowing in a 
field beside the road, I saw a woman going along 
the road with a coffin on her back, and as she 
curried it she was wailing. ‘Hullo! said I, 
‘who’s dead ?’? She said, ‘Sem’yon’s soldiers have 
killed my husband in battle.’ I thought that sol- 
diers were used for singing songs; but it seems 
they have put a man to death. I'll make no 
more for you.” And he persisted in this refusal. 
‘No, no, I won’t make any more soldiers.” 

Taras now began to beg Ivan to make some 
more golden money for him. Ivan shook his 
head, however. ‘‘It’s no use your bothering, I 
won’t rub out any more.” 

** Well, but how is this ? You promised me !” 

** Yes, I promised you ; but it is all the same. 
I won’t make any more.” 

‘* But why, fool, won’t you make any more ?” 

‘* Well, because your gold pieces have robbed 
Mikhailovna of her cow.” 

** How have they robbed her ?” 

‘*In this way they have robbed her: Mikhail- 
ovna haa a cow, and the milk went to feed her 
children ; but the other day the children came to 
me to beg milk, so I asked them, ‘ Eh, my dears, 
what has become of your cow?” ‘They said, ‘The 
bailiff of Taras the Pot-bellied came along, gave 
our mother three gold coins, anc she let him 
have the cow. Now we have no milk.’ I thought 
you only wanted to play with the gold pieces ; 
but it seems you have robbed the children of their 
cow. I will not give you any more.” 

And the fool was obstinate. Not another gold 
piece would he make. So the brothers had to 
depart. They went off, and put their heads to- 
gether to plan a way out of their difficulties. 

‘* Look here,” said Sem‘“yon, ‘‘ this is how we'll 
manage it. Give me money to support my sol- 
diers, and I’ll make over one-half my empire to 
you, with soldiers to guard your money.” 

Tiras agreed. The brothers went shares ; and 
so both became Czars, and both were rich, 


VIII. 
MEANWHILE Ivan lived at home, supported his 
father and mother, and worked in the field with 
his deaf-and-dumb sister. 
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Now; it happened, after a time, that Ivan’s 
old watchdog fell sick. He grew mangy, and 
seemed about to die. Ivan was sorry for him ; 
got some bread from his sister, laid it in his 
shapka, took it and threw it to the dog. But 
the cap was torn, and there tumbled out with 
the bread one little root. 

The old dog snapped it up with the bread, 
and as soon as he had swallowed the root he 
jumped on his legs, began to caper around, 
and, in a word, to get well. 

Ivan’s father and mother witnessed this, 
They were fairly amazed. 

** How,” they asked, “have you managed 
to cure the dog ?” 

Ivan answered : 

*“*T had two small roots, which would cure 
any disease; and the dog swallowed one of 
them. I have the other.” 

It happened about this time that a Czar’s 
daughter fell ill; and the Czar, her father, 
caused it to be proclaimed through all the 
cities and towns that a reward should be 
given to anyone who could cure her; and 
that, if he were unmarried, he should, in 
addition, receive the princess in marriage. 
The proclamation was made in Ivan’s village 
as well as elsewhere. 

Ivan’s father and mother called him in. 

‘‘ Have you heard the Czar’s proclamation ? 
You said you had a little root that would 
cure all disease. Make haste, then, and cure 
the Czar’s daughter. By doing so you will 
gain renown forever.” 

‘‘ Right you are,” said Ivan. 

So he got ready for the journey, and the 
old people spruced him up a bit. 

Ivan got as far as the doorstep, and there 
he saw an old beggar woman standin 
crippled hand. 

‘* They tell me,” said the beggar woman, “‘ that 
you can cure folks. Cure my hand for me, for, 
as it is, you see, | cannot even pull my own boots 
on.” 

‘‘Right you are,” said Ivan, and he took out 
the little root and gave it to the beggar woman, 
telling her to swallow it. She obeyed, and at once 
was cured, and began to use her hand. 

Ivan’s father and mother had come out by this 
time, for they meant to go with him on his jour- 
ney. But when they heard that Ivan had given 
away his last little root, and had nothing left 
wherewith to cure the Czar’s daughter, they be- 
gun to chide him. 

“‘ You had pity on the beggar woman, fool, but 
no pity on the Czar’s daughter.” 

Ivan began to be sorry for the Czar’s daughter 


g, with a 
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“THE DAPPER GENTLEMAN STOOD ON THE 
TOP OF THE TOWER.” 


He harnessed the mare, spread some straw 
in the wagon, and started off. 


too. 


‘Why, where are you going, fool ?” 
**'l'o cure the Czar’s daughter, to be sure.” 


** Now, look here ; 
with.” 

“«'That’s all right,” 
horse. 

He came to the porch of the Czar’s palace, and 
as soon as ever he mounted the steps the Czar’s 
daughter got well. 

The Czar was beside himself with joy. He com- 
manded that Ivan should be brought before him. 


Iie put a robe and ornaments upon him; and 
says he: 


you’ve nothing to cure her 


said he, and started up the 


«*Be thou my son-in-law !” 


**Right you are,” answered Ivan. 
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So Ivan married the Uzar’s daughter ; and soon 
after the Czar died; and Ivan reigned in his stead. 


IX. 

THE three brothers lived, and were Czars. 

Sem’yon, the eldest brother, lived very well. He 
employed his straw soldiers to collect recruits, 
and so collected real soldiers. He issued orders 
throughout his empire that every ten households 
should furnish a soldier, and that this soldier 
should be well grown, white of body and clean of 
face. He made a large collection of such soldiers, 
and trained them all ; and when anybody said him 
nay he sent these soldiers at once and taught him 
better. So he had his own way in everything, and 
everybody hated him. 

Life was charming to him. Whatever he took 
a fancy to, or cast his eyes on, was his. He sent 
his soldiers, and they took and brought him all 
that he wanted. 

Taras, also, was doing very well. He had not 
wasted the money which he got from Ivan, but 
increased it enormously. He made excellent ar- 
rangements throughout his empire. He kept his 
money in coffers, and exacted taxes from his 
people. He taxed the poor for their coming and 
going, for their shoes, for their leggings and 
for their earnings. Everything that he fancied 
he had. For money they brought him every- 
thing ; and they worked, because everyone must 
have money. 

And Ivan the Fool did pretty well, too. As 
soon as he had buried his father-in-law he took 
off all his royal robes, and gave them to his wife 
to lock up in the chest. He put on his old hempen 
shirt, his wooden shoes and his peasant’s drawers, 
and went off to work. 

‘«Tdleness bores me,” he said. ‘‘ My belly was 
beginning to grow big, and I had no appetite, and 
couldn’t sleep a wink.” 

He fetched his father and mother and his deaf- 
and-dumb sister, and began to work with’ a will. 
People said to him : 

“Come, I say, you’re forgetting vou’re a Czar !” 

The Minister came to him, and said : 

‘“We have no money to pay the officials’ sal- 
aries.” 

“Right you are,” said Ivan. ‘If you haven’t 
got any money, then don’t pay.” 

‘** But,” objected the Minister, ‘‘ they won’t wait 
upon you.” 

‘Right you are. Then, let them cease to wait 
upon me. They'll be freer if they work. Let them 
cart manure.” 

Some came to Ivan asking him to sit in judg- 
ment. One man said: 

‘*That fellow there has stolen my money.” 
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“Right you are,” said Ivan. ‘‘ Of ceurse he 
needed it.” 

Everybody saw that Ivan was a fool; and his 
wife said to him : 

‘* People are telling each other what a fool you 
are.” 

** Right you are.” 

Ivan’s wife thought about it—thought it well 
out; but she, too, was a bit of a fool. 

‘* What is the use,” she thought, ‘‘ for me to go 
against my husband ? Where the needle is, there 
should the thread be.” 

She doffed her royal robes, locked them up in 
the chest, went to Ivan’s deaf-and-dumb sister, 
and took lessons in work. As soon as she had 
learned how to work she began to help her hus- 
band. 

And all the wise folk left Ivan’s empire ; noth- 
ing but fools were left. Nobody had any money. 
They lived, they worked, they maintained them- 
selves, and maintained good men. 

X. 

MEANWHILE let us see how the old devil was 
getting on. 

The old devil waited and waited for tidings of 
his three devilkins, to hear how they fared in set- 
ting the three brothers at loggerheads; but no 
tidings came—none at all. At length he started 
out to have a look on his own account. He 
searched and hunted all over the place, but found 
no trace of them ; only the three holes. 

‘* H’m,” he said ; ‘‘ it’s pretty clear my boys did 
not get the better of them. I must look into this 
business myself.” 

He went off on his quest, but the brothers 
were not in their old places. He found them all 
reigning over their different empires. All three 
were thriving, reigning as Czars. The old devil 
considered this intolerable. 

‘*Upon my word,” he said, ** it’s time I looked 
after this job myself.” 

He went first to the Czar Sem’yon. He did 
not go in his own shape, but in that of a general. 

‘*Tt has reached me,” he said, when he came 
into Sem’yon’s presence, ‘‘ that thou art a great 
warrior. That is a business which I thoroughly 
understand. I wish to enter thy service.” 

Sem’yon began to ask him questions, saw he 
was a man of sense, and took him into his service. 
The new general at once began to show Sem’yon 
how to get together a powerful army. 

‘* First of all,” he said, ‘‘ it is necessary to en- 
list more soldiers. Now, I perceive many people 
loitering up and down in thy dominions. We 
ought to have all the young men, without any 
exception ; then thon’lt have an army five times 
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‘as large as thy present one. ‘Secondly, you must 
get new rifles and cannon. I will procure for 
thee rifles that shall shoot a hundred bullets at 
each discharge and scatter them like peas. And 
I will get you cannon that shall consume like a 
devouring flame. Man, or horse, or walled town 
—these cannon shall eat them all up.” 

The Czar Sem’yon gave ear to his new general. 
Ile ordered that all the young children, without 
distinction, should be enrolled for soldiers ; and 
he built new arsenals. He made new rifles, can- 
non, and then made war on a neighboring Czar. 

As soon as the enemy came forth to encounter 
them Sem’yon commanded his soldiers to fire 
their guns and let off their cannon. At one blow 
they did for half the enemy’s army. ‘The neigh- 
boring Czar was smitten with panic, fell on his 
knees and surrendered his dominions. Sem’yon 
was enchanted. 

*‘ Now,” said he, ‘I'll go and attack the Czar 
of India.” 

But the Czar of India had been kept informed 
of all Sem’yon’s movements, and had copied all 
his inventions. Moreover, he had invented a few 
on his own account. The Czar of India was not 
content with enrolling young children as soldiers, 
bunt even enlisted all the unmarried girls. So his 
army was even larger than Sem’yon’s, and he 
copied from Sem’yon all his rifles and cannon, 
and, besides, invented a method of flying through 
the air and dropping bombshells from the sky. 

Sem’von went to war against the Czar of India. 
He thonght to win this battle as easily as the 
last ; but the scythe did not cut so well the sec- 
ond try. The Czar of India did not give Se- 
m’yon’s army time to shoot, but sent up his voung 
women in balloons to drop bombshells upon it. 
The young women began to drop bombshells like 
a rain of beetles. All Sem’yon’s army took to 
their heels, and Sem’yon was left alone. The 
Czar of India took Sem’yon’s dominions, and 
Sem’yon ran after his own nose as fast as he 
could. 

This was enough for one brother ; so now the 
old devil went to Tiras. He changed his appear- 
ance to that of a merchant, and settled in ‘l'iras’s 
dominions. Pretty soon he was setting up branch 
establishments all over the place, and scattering 
his money about like a lord. He began to pay 
dear for goods of all sorts, and all the people 
flocked to this new merchant to make money. 
They made so much money that they wiped off 
all their debts, and paid their taxes to the day. 

Czar Taras was enraptured. 

“‘Thanks to this new merchant,” he said, ‘I 
shall get still more money—yes, I shall do still 
better.” 
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And Taras tried to devise fresh plans, « He be- 
gan to build himself a new palace. He invited 
his people to bring timber and stone, and set to 
work. He offered high prices for everything. 
Taras thought, judging from past experience, 
that the people would come to him in shoals to 
work for his money ; but, behold ! they preferred 
to take their timber and stone to the merchant, 
and all the workmen flocked to him. Taras 
raised his offer, but the merchant went higher 
again. ‘Tiras had lots of money, but the mer- 
chant had more, and the merchant’s pay was al- 
ways higher than the Czar’s. The palace was at a 
standstill—not a soul would build for the wages 
Tiras offered. 

Taras, too, had laid out a garden for himself. 
Autumn came, and he wanted people to work in 
his garden. Nobody came. They were all dig- 
ging a lake for the merchant. 

Winter came. ‘Tiras wanted to purchase sable 
furs fora new robe. Ife sent out to buy them. 
His messenger returned, saying : 

‘* There are no sable furs. The merchant has 
bought them all up; he offered a higher price, 
and has used them all to make himself a carpet.” 

‘Tiras wanted to buy some horses. He sent ont 
his agents, who bronght back word that the mer- 
chant had bought up all the horses that were fit 
for anything. ‘They were drawing water for him 
to fill his lake. All the Czar’s affairs were at a 
standstill. Nobody would do anything for him— 
everybody was serving the merchant. They only 
brought him the merchant’s money, paying it for 
their taxes. 

And so Tiras collected so much monev that he 
had nowhere to put it, and he could not get rid 
of it, for the merchant outbid him in everything. 
His life became miserable. He gave up making 
plans. Hlis only concern was to live at all, and 
this rapidly became impossible. Everywhere it 
was the same story. His cooks and coachmen 
left him to take service with the merchant. It 
came to such « pass that he had nothing to eat. 
If he sent out to the market for anything, there 
was nothing to be had. ‘The merchant had bought 
up everything, and the people brought him noth- 
ing but money—money for taxes. 

Czar Tiras was very angry, and banished the 
merchant beyond the frontier. 

This did him no good at all. The merchant 
settled down just over the frontier, and every- 
thing went on as before. For the sake of the 
merchant’s money the people carried everything 
away from the Czar to him. It became very nasty 
indeed for the Czar. For days at a time he had 
nothing to eat. A rumor even began to get about 
that the merchant boasted he was ready to buy 
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the Czar himself. Téras lost heart, and really 
didn’t know what would come of it. 

It was at this juncture that Sem’yon came to 
him, and said : 

‘* Help me, for the Czar of India has given me 
a beating.” 

But Tfras’s own affairs were in a tangle. 

‘*T myself,” he answered, ‘‘ have had nothing 
to eat for two days.” 


XI. 


Tue old devil had now had fun enough with 
the two brothers. He came to Ivan. He changed 
himself back into a general again, came to Ivan, 
and tried to persuade him to form an army. 

‘‘Tt is not becoming,” he said, ‘* for a Czar to be 
without any army. Just give me orders, and I'll 
collect soldiers from among your people and form 
an army.” 

Ivan listened with great patience. 

“Right you are,” he said. ‘‘ Form it—only mind 
you teach them to sing songs. I like that.” 

The old devil set to work to get recruits 
throughout Ivan’s dominions. Ile was good 
enough to explain that each recruit would enjoy 
the honor of having his head shaved, and would 
be treated besides to a measure of corn brandy 
and a red cap. 

The fools burst out langhing. 

‘‘We have plenty of brandy,” they said ; ‘ we 
make it ourselves. As for the caps, our women 
will make us as many as you please—variegated 
ones, too—yes, sir, and with tassels on ’em.” 

So the old devil got no recruits, and went back 
to Ivan. 

‘*They won’t come as volunteers,” he said. 
** We shall have to conscribe them by force.” 

“Right you are. Have a conscription, by all 
means.” 

So the old devil gave orders that all the fools 
should be enrolled as soldiers, and added that if 
any should refuse to come Ivan would pit them 
to death. 

The fools came before the general and said : 

“You tell us that if we go not as soldiers the 
Czar will put us to death. But you don’t say 
what will happen to us in the army. They say 
that even soldiers are liable to death.” 

‘*Yes, but there is reason in the way they 
die.” 

The fools heard this, digested it, and remained 
obstinate. 

‘““We won’t go,” said they. ‘It is better to 
wait for death at home. Even so, it cannot be 
escaped.” 

** Fools, fcols !” cried the old devil. ‘‘ Soldiers 
may or may not get killed, but if you refuse to 


come Ivan the Czar will assuredly put you all to 
death.” 

The fools thought this over a little. They 
went to Ivan the Fool to ask him. 

‘*A general has come to us and orders us all 
to go a-soldiering. He says that if we go we 
may be killed, or we may not; but that if we 
don’t you are going to put us all to death. Is 
that true ?” 

Ivan burst out laughing. 

‘““Now, how in the world,” he asked, ‘‘can I 
put you all to death ? If I was not a fool, I might 
explain how it could be done; but as it is, I 
don’t understand it myself.” 

“Why, then, we won’t go,” said they. 

**Right you are,” said Ivan. ‘ Don’t.” 

The fools went off to the general, and refused 
to go a-soldiering. 

The old devil began to see that his work was 
not going ahead, somehow. He went off in dis- 
guise to the Cockroach Czar. 

“Come along,” he said to the Cockroach Czar ; 
‘**here’s a chance! Let us make war on the Czar 
Ivan. He hasn’t much money, it’s true; but he 
has grain and cattle, and good things of all 
sorts.” 

The Cockroach Czar declared war on Ivan. 
Ile got together a great army, furnished it with 
rifles, cannon, ammunition, crossed the frontier. 
and began to march into Ivan’s dominions. 

The people came to Ivan and said : 

** Look here, the Cockroach Czar is coming 
to make war upon us.” 

**Right you are,” said Ivan. ‘* Let him come.” 

The Cockroach Czar passed the frontier with 
his army and sent out scouts to reconnoitre Ivan’s 
army. ‘The scouts searched and searched—no 
army to be seen. They waited—waited—waited 
for a good spell; but there was no sign of an army, 
nor of anybody to fight with. The Cockroach 
Czar sent troops to seize the villages. ‘The sol- 
diers came to one village. The fools, men and 
women, ran out and stared at the soldiers: they 
seemed amazed. The soldiers began to plunder 
the fools of their grain and cattle. The fools 
gave them up quietly. There was no resistance. 

The soldiers came to a second village. he 
same thing happened. They took a day’s march, 
a second day’s march. It was the same every- 
where. Everything was given up quietly ; nobody 
offered to resist; on the contrary, they invited 
the soldiers to live with them. 

‘“<Dear friends,” said the fools, ‘‘if life is so 
miserable on your side of the frontier come over 
and dwell with us.” 

The soldiers marched, and marched, and kept 
on marching. Still there was no sign of an army. 
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The people lived by feeding themselves and oth- 
ers. They made no resistance, and invited the 
soldiers to live with them. 

It began to bore the soldiers. 
to their Cockroach Czar. 

‘‘We cannot fight here, so lead us somewhere 
else. It would have been great fun to fight, but 
this is like cutting kissel jelly. We can’t go on 
making war here.” 

The Cockroach Czar lost his temper. 


They went back 
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“Why are you injuring us ?” they said. “‘ Why 
are you rewarding us evil for good ? If you want 
anything, take it for yourselves, and welcome.” 

The soldiers felt that they were acting abomi- 


nably. They went no farther. The whole army 
took to its heels. 
XIL. 
AND so the old devil went off, too. He could 


not catch Ivan by means of the soldiers. 
He changed his shape to that of a dapper gen- 
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LISETTE.— FROM THE PAINTING BY GISMANN-ZEMENOWSREY. 


dered his soldiers to overrun the whole of Ivan’s 
dominions; to pick quarrels; to fire villages, 
farms and granaries ; to kill the cattle. 

“«Unless you do what I tell you,” said he, ‘T'll 
put you all to death.” 

The soldiers were frightened. They began to 
carry out his orders—to burn honses and grain, 
to kill the cattle. Still the fools offered no re- 
sistance. They only wept. The old men wept, the 
old women wept, the children wept. 


tleman, and came back, and took up his abode in 
Ivan’s dominions. Ie made up his mind to catch 
Ivan by means of money, as he had already caught 
Taras, 

‘‘T am desirous,” he announced, *‘ of doing yon 
a good turn. I will teach you how to be wise. I 
will build you a house, and form some establish- 
ments here.” 

‘Right you are,” said Ivan. “ Live with us. 

The dapper gentleman got up very early next 
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morning, aud went into the public square with a 
great bag of gold and sheets of paper. Said he: 

“You live, all of you, like pigs. I am going 
to teach you how you ought to live. Build me,” 
he said, ‘‘a house on this plan. You do the work, 
and I will direct you. Moreover, I will pay you 
in gold coin,” 

He showed them the gold. The fools marveled. 
‘They had no money to work their manufactories, 
and they bartered among themselves one thing 
for another, aud paid in wood. So they wondered 
at the gold. 

‘These are pretty little bits of stuff!” they 
said. 

And they began to exchange their goods and 
their labor for the gentleman’s gold pieces. He 
begun to make very free with his money, as he 
had in Téras’s case ; and the people began to give 
all sorts of things for his gold, and do all sorts of 
work. 

The old devil chuckled. 

‘‘ Now,” he thought to himself, ‘‘ my plans are 
going ahead finely. Now, I’m going to get the 
fool angry, as I made Taras angry ; and I shall 
buy him up, body and soul.” 

When the fools got the gold coins they gave 
them to their children for necklets; all the mar- 
riageable maidens twined them in their hair ; even 
the children in the streets began to use them as 
toys to play with. All had a-plenty of the coins, 
and they kept on getting more—they thought the 
things so pretty. But still the dapper gentle- 
man’s house was not half built, and as yet he had 
not bought enough corn and cattle to last him 
the year. At last he publicly invited the folk to 
work for him, to cast him grain and bring him 
cattle. He promised to give much gold for all 
kinds of goods and all kinds of work. But. no- 
body came to work. Only now and then a small 
boy or girl happened along to barter a few eggs 
for a gold piece. ; 

The dapper gentleman began to get hungry. 
He went into a village to buy himself a dinner. 
Ile forced his way in at a doorway, and offered 
gold for a hen. The mistress of the house refused 
him. 

**T have a lot of these things already,” she 
said. 

Ife made his way to the hovel of a poor peasant 
woman to buy a herring. He offered gold. 

*- But, kind sir, I don’t use it,” she said. ‘1 
have no children to play with such things, and 
I’ve already got three pieces as curiosities.” 

He made his way into a laborer’s house and 
asked to buy bread. The peasant, too, declined 
the money. 

‘Thanks be to God !” he said, “‘I don’t need 


it. But that’s nothing ; just wait, and I'll tell: 
my wife to cut you a slice.” 

The devil spat. He hurried away from the 
peasant. He could not stomach that ‘‘ Thanks be 
to God!” Even to hear the words were as bad as 
a poke with a knife. 

And so he got no bread. 

All had enough. Wherever the old devil went 
no one would give him aught for money, but 
everyone said, ‘“‘ Bring us something -else,” or, 
“Come and do some work,” or, ‘‘l'ake it in the 
name of Christ.” Yet the devil had nothing but 
money, and didn’t want to work at all, and that 
“‘In the name of Christ” he could not stomach. 
He began to lose temper. 

“‘Why, what else do you want, if I offer you 
gold? You can buy everything for gold, and hire 
every sort of workmen.” 

But the fools paid no heed to him. 

‘*No, we don’t want it,” they said. ‘‘ Nobody 
pays taxes or wages here. What should we want of 
money ?” ‘ 

The old devil ate his supper, and flounced off 
to bed. Word of all this was taken to Ivan the 
Fool. Folks came to ask him : 

‘* What are we to do? Here's a dapper gentle- 
man among us. He likes to eat and drink good 
things, he likes to dress neatly, but he doesn’t 
care to work, and he won’t beg for alms. Ie only 
keeps on offering gold pieces here, there and 
everywhere. Until we had encugh of them we 
gave him food and clothes for them, but now we 
don’t want any more. What shall we do for him ? 
For, at this rate, the poor man will starve to 
death.” 

Ivan heard what they had to say. 

**Right you are,” said he. ‘ We shall have to 
maintain him. Let him go from house to house 
as the shepherd goes.” 

There was no help for it. ‘The old devil began 
to go from house to house. He came to Ivan’s 
house in its turn. He came in to dinner: and, 
at Ivan’s, the deaf-and-dumb sister was preparing 
dinner. 

The lazy ones had deceived her often before 
this. Work done, the men came in to dinner 
earlier than usual. They ate up all the gruel. 
And the deaf-and-dumb woman was sharp enough 
to recognize the loafer by his hand. Anyone who 
had a horny hand she gave a seat to, but the soft- 
handed got the scraps. 

The old devil made his way up to the table ; 
but the deaf-and-dumb sister took hold of his 
hands and looked at them closely—no hard places, 
but the skin white and tender, and the nails long. 
The deaf mute grunted like « cow, and tugged 
the devil back from the table. 
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But Ivan’s wife said, ‘‘ Don’t use the dapper 
gentleman badly. My sister-in-law does not allow 
those who have smooth, white hands to come to 
table. But have a little patience: the men have 
almost done their meal, and then thou canst eat 
what is left over.” 

The old devil was affronted because at the 
Czar’s table they wanted to feed him with the 
pigs. So he made bold to say to Ivan : 

‘*You have a foolish law in your realm—that 
all people work with their hands. That’s a very 
stupid way of looking at it. Why should folks 
work with their hands alone ? Have you any idea 
how men of intellect work ?” 

Said Ivan, ‘‘ Whenever we foois get the chance 
we always work to the utmost with our hands.” 

‘‘That’s because you are fools. Now I will 
teach you how to work with your brains; and 
then you’ll find out that headwork is more profit- 
able than handwork.” 

Ivan was greatly astonished. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ we are not called fools with- 
out reason, if that is so.” 

‘‘ But,” said the old devil, “it is not easy to 
work with the brain. Here you refuse me per- 
mission to eat with you, because my hands are 
not horny, but you don’t understand that it is a 
hundred times harder to work with the brain. 
Why, sometimes the head splits almost.” 

Ivan grew deeply thoughtful. 

‘*Why, my dear sir,” he asked, ‘should you 
worry yourself, then ? Is it easy when the head 
splits? You would be much better off doing easy 
work—even if it hardened the hands.” 

‘“*Pah !” said the old devil. ‘‘Why should I 
bother myself to take compassion on you fools ? 
If I didn’t have some pity on you, you would re- 
main fools all your days ; but now I am going to 
show you how to work with your brains.” 

Ivan wondered. 

‘*Pray teach us,” he said. ‘*The next time 
their hands get tired out you shall change the 
work to headwork.” 

So the old devil promised to teach them. 

And Ivan caused it to be proclaimed through- 
out his dominions that the dapper gentleman 
would instruct all people in the art of working 
with their brains, and how they could work with 
their brains better than with their hands ; and he 
bude all to come and be instructed. 

There was a high watchtower built in Ivan’s 
dominions, and a steep staircase leading to the 
top, and on the top a platform; and Ivan led 
the gentleman up there, so that he might be in 
sight of all. 

The dapper gentleman stood on top of the 
tower, and began to make his harangue from it, 
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and all the fools assembled to behold and listen. 
They thought the gentleman was going to give 
illustrations how to work with the brain apart 
from the hands; but the old devil did nothing 
but pile words upon words to teach them how it 
was possible to live without work. 

The fools couldn't understand it at all. They 
stared up at him, and continued to stare, and 
then left off staring, and went off in different di- 
rections to their work. 

The old devil stood a whole day on top of the 
tower; stood another day; talked all the time. 
He began to feel hungry. But the fools thought 
it unnecessary to carry food to the tewer. They 
thought that, if he could work better with his 
brains than with his hands, then it would be 
mere child’s play for his brains to provide him 
with bread ; and the old devil stood for still an- 
other day on the platform, and began to grow 
faint. He staggered once and bumped his head 
against the post. One of the fools observed this, 
and told Ivan’s wife ; and Ivan’s wife came to her 
husband in the fallow field. 

** Let us go and look,” she said. ‘* They say 
the gentleman is giving lessons in brainwork.” 

Ivan was surprised. 

“Still at it ?” he said. He turned his horse’s 
head, and went off to the tower. The old devil 
by this time was quite light-headed. He began 
to totter, and whacked his head against the post. 

As Ivan came up the devil lurched forward 
and fell with a terrible clatter down the stairs, 
head over heels. You could count all the steps 
by the thumps. 

*“‘H’m !” said Ivan; “the dapper gentleman 
told the truth when he said that sometimes the 
head splits over this kind of work. That's the 
kind of callosity it gives rise to. Why, from 
such work the head gets covered with lumps.” 

The old devil came bamp, bumping down the 
stairs, and thumped against the ground. Ivan 
was about to go and see if he had accomplished 

much work, when suddenly the earth opened, and 
the old devil went plump out of sight. Only the 
hole was left. 

Ivan scratched his head. 

‘“‘Aha!” said he. ‘ What a nasty thing! 


There he was again—must have been the father 
this time. What « healthy one!” 
Ivan still lives, and all the people are crowding 


to his dominions. lis brothers have come to 
him, and he maintains them. When anyone 
comes and says, *‘ Give me food,” “Right you 
are,” says he. ‘‘ You're welcome. We’ve enough 
and to spare.” ‘There is only one law in his Czar- 
dom: ‘‘ Whoever has horny hands sits at table ; 
whoever has uot, gets scraps.” 
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CHAPTER III.—(Continvep). 


“To-morrow !” shouted Chandos, angrily. 
‘‘ Do you take me for a fool, Lawrence ? Do yon 
suppose I will allow the world to say that I mar- 
ried off my adopted daughter on the very eve of 
losing my money ? No, not for one moment will 
I hear to such a proposition. Wait until the crisis 
is over. If I gain time—only six months—Flora 
will be rich. If I fail in gaining time, Flora, like 
myself, will be a beggar. You can consider your 
proposition then.” 

«The world may think what it will. I ask you 
to consent to our marriage to-morrow.” 

«* And I say that I will not hear to it !” was the 
loud, irritated answer. ‘I say that .Flora shall 
not marry any man until it is known whether I 
am rich or poor, You shall not bring disgrace 
upon me.” 

‘You are making a mistake 
rence, striving to keep his temper. 

“‘I did that twelve months ago, sir,” sharply 
broke in Flora’s father. ‘The world is just find- 
ing it out. I won’t make another. No, I won’t 
hear of it. Good night. Talk of this a week hence 
if you still wish it.” He moved off a step or two. 
‘** Lawrence, you are an honorable man ; you love 
my little girl. I don’t mean to break off the mar- 
riage engagement or separate you.” 

‘*]f I supposed that you had any such inten- 
tion I would pitch yon into this river without a 
scruple of conscience !” retorted Lawrence, a fiery 
gleam of anger in his eyes. ; 

Chandos laughed bitterly, and returned close to 
the younger man. 

‘* Lawrence,” he said, in a low, wistful whisper, 
*‘it would end my perplexities. The river is a 
maddening temptation. Could you not do it, at 
any rate? It is my only chance of friendly sym- 
pathy. Iam wrecked. For God’s sake, put your 
threat in execution !” 

‘I made no threat, Colonel Chandos.” Law- 
rence spoke in a mild, persuasive compassion. He 
pitied the miserable man striving to shun ruin 
and humiliation. ‘* Will you go to my quarters ? 
I can give you « bed, and rest may tranquilize 
your mind.” 

“* Rest !” echoed the other, scornfully. ‘* No; 
Iam going back to Chandos Manor. It is mine 





” began Law- 


to-night at least. Good night. So late !” he added, 
glancing at his watch. ‘‘ Just one. Good night.” 

Ile drew his hat over his eyes, buttoned his 
light overcoat across his breast and walked rapidly 
away. 

Lawrence stood a moment watching the reced- 
ing figure. He knew that Flora’s father was agi- 
tated and agonized. He comprehended only part 
of the causes. ‘l'o pay the legacy when it fell due, 
Lawrence understood, meant to sacrifice immense 
property. He wondered that Chandos had ac- 
knowledged the day it fell due, when none of them 
had even suspected the existence ofa legacy. He 
might have given himself time, unless—— Who 
could be the heir? That piece of information, so 
sedulously withheld, might solve the enigma. At 
any rate, a day or two would give him the secret. 
So Lawrence examined the breakwater carefully. 
lie hummed a rowing chorus, sung by a lively 
voice of some one coming along the breakwater. 

‘© Ah, Raoul, is that you ?” he said, as La Pres 
appeared. ‘I don’t like this dangerous-looking 
place. A stout man could easily dislodge this 
rock and let the water break in upon us.” 

“Ma foi, Lawrence! If it holds together 
through the night it will serve our purpose—we 
can put a gang of men at work upon it to-mor- 
row. But it is strong enongh to bar the ocean.” 
The gay Frenchman shrugged his shoulders, and 
stroked his silken mustache tenderly. ‘*One 
cannot suppose there is anything human who 
could be fiend enough to dislodge the rock. Ah, 
the first night shift of hands is coming out of 
Shaft No. %. Iam going down before the relief 
goes in—will you ?” 

Lawrence glanced back at the spur of rock. 
His eyes traveled from that to the half-score of 
men stepping out of the basket at the mouth of 
the shaft. Their torches glimmered cheerfully. 
They hurried away, while the basket descended 
for another half-score. The mouth of the shaft 
lay only a few yards below them. 

‘‘Raoul, if this rock shonld loosen its hold,” 
Lawrence said, slowly, ‘‘Shaft No. 2 would be 
flooded first. Inevitable death would be the fate 
of anyone in the tunnel below. There is a chance 
of escape in every shaft except No. 2.” 
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**Mon Dien! You are gloomy to-night, Law- 
rence. I shall tell it to Mile. Flora. No one is 
aware of the ease with which the spur can be 
moved. No one will think of it now—the hours 
are short until daybreak. Eh, Ravenel, are you 
going down the shaft now ?” he inquired of one of 
three men who approached from the mouth of the 
pit. ‘‘ Lawrence is examining the breakwater.” 


‘*FLORA LIFTED HER HEAD AND GAZED 


“Tt seems perfectly secure ; I inspected it two 
hours ago,” commented Ravenel, turning his light 
upon the rock. ‘ ‘The men are most of them 
above ground.” 

‘¢ Come, Lawrence,” said La Pres, ‘‘ we will de- 
scend Shaft No. 2. while it is empty. Ah, mon 
Dieu ! this blessed moonlight, how poetic one feels 
in its beams! Adieu, bons amis—adieu.” 
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La Pres waved his hand to the group, and again 
took up the rowing chorus, its loud, musical notes 
resounding in the night air. Lawrence lighted a 
cigar and followed La Pres to the shaft. Sono- 
rous chords of the rowing chorus still echoed in 
the calm, pleasant midnight. The gay refrain 
gradually receded —its tones grew distant and 
muffled. The basket was descending Shaft No. 2, 


AT HIM WITIL HORROR-STRICKEN EYES. 


and Ravenel and his comrades had returned to 
their cabins. The river rippled against the break- 
water with a ceaseless, restless wash; but the 
river was tranquil, and the breakwater secure. 
The song was still shouted far underground, when 
a man crept stealthily from behind a jutting 
bowlder, and peered around in guilty apprehen- 
sion. A vindictive purpose was legible upon his 
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sallow countenance. An evil intent indicated it- 
self in the crouching, creeping motions, shunning 
detection with criminal terror and duplicity. 

**A presumptuous hound !” he muttered, in a 
brooding voice. ‘‘ He shall find: a sleuthhound 
tracking and dragging him to the death. He will 
punish with the lash—yes—yes—the lash for the 
hound ! We will see if the lash is not in my hand 
now, and,” he added, in a vicious whisper, ‘ we 
will see if I will be quit of my enemy. The rock 
can be dislodged. Shaft No. 2 will be flooded 
first, and Lawrence is in Shaft No. 2.” 

The man was short and muscular and enraged. 
“he passion of revenge and its opportunity had 
plainly fallen together. He pushed the spur of 
rock with all his strength. A tiny rivulet of 
water trickled softly at his feet. A moment later 
the man had clambered over the bowlders and 
disappeared up the Crevasse. A moment later 
the treacherous rivulet had widened to a torrent. 

!'The song in the tunnel broke off suddenly. The 
breakwater had been riven in twain, and the river 
was roaring in Shaft No, 2. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘* STRANDED—ADIEU ! ADIEU !” 

WHEN Dorothy Melvern fell with that sound 
of death Chandos stood in numb horror. The 
low wail in the passage struck the first pang to 
his heart, yet he never moved ; his shocked gaze 
never left the ashen face on the floor. He had 
lifted his hand against his sister, and now she lay 
stretched before him, with the will in her pocket, 
and the secret of the legacy in her possession. 
Another heart-broken wail moved him as nothing 
else could. He laid his fingers on the fallen wom- 
an’s wrist. The pulse seemed to flicker feebly. 


Pale as he was, every vestige of nervous excite- 
ment had vanished, every trace of the desperate 


moods of the evening disappeared. Ilis clear-cut 
patrician face settled into a strong rigidity, hard, 
icy and pallid. Gathering up his belongings de- 
liberately, overcoat, hat and gloves, he transferred 
a sum of money from the safe, rifled of its valua- 
ble papers, to his own pocket. All the while the 
still figure lay prone on the floor, the sightless 
eves closed, the turbaned head thrown backward, 
as she had fallen. Not once did Chandos glance 
toward her. He walked out of the room into the 
passage. However callous he might be to the 
fate of his sister, a fierce passion of suffering 
seemed to break over him as he lifted in his arms 
the slender little figure of Flora. She, too, lay 
prone on the floor, but he carried her quickly and 
easily to her own room, and turned the key after 
them. 
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“Oh, papa!” she gasped, as she clung to him 
in a frantic burst of terror and grief. 

He placed her on the sofa silently, and would 
have taken his arm away, but she wildly clasped it: 

“Oh, papa! papa!” she moaned. ‘ Where 
will we go? Oh, papa, what can we do ?” 

Chandos’s arm tightened its embrace. The hard 
look softened. 

‘*My darling,” he began, in a strained, sup- 
pressed voice—‘‘ my darling child, you have seen 
it all. I may have murdered her—God knows I 
never intended it !” 

**Oh, no, papa; you did not—you did not 
mean te—— Qh, papa!” And with agonized 
sobs the girl threw her arms around him, as if 
his crime could never shake off her tenderness. 

“You believe that I was maddened by passion, 
that I had no thought of murder in my heart— 
do you believe what I tell you, my daughter ?” he 
asked, in intense anxiety. 
**Yes—oh, yes, papa!” she began, brokenly. 
“Oh, papa, what will we do ?” 

‘*« Listen to me, my child : the time is short, 
darling—listen closely. Whether I have killed 
her or not——” 

Chandos stopped abruptly. It seemed impossi- 
ble to go on. He could feel a terrible throe of 
pain quiver through the little form clinging to 
him in such faithfal love. He made another ef- 
fort even while a sickening sense of helplessness 
weakened him. 

** My child, you saw it all—all. You may con- 
demn me if you will—I am guilty to you ; I can- 
not deny it—condemn me if you will !” 

‘‘ Oh, papa !” she gasped, with still those chok- 
ing sobs. “I love you—I do not condemn you. 
Papa, what are we to do? where will we go ?” 

“Flora, whether Dorothy recovers or not, I 
must fly. She will persecute and hound me for- 
ever. My darling, you heard me speak of a leg- 
acy left to my child, if found within ten years. 
If not found, the legacy goes to another person. 
The person is Dorothy. The legacy is due to- 
morrow. She refused me time when I asked it. 
She will show me no mercy now, if—if she still 
lives.” Again that shiver of pain and horror 
seemed to stab him like a two-edged sword. ‘‘ My 
child, I have spent every penny of my large fort- 
une on the Silver Shafts. The share that I re- 
served for you will all go to pay the legacy—it is 
not sufficient. My God!” he cried, suddenly, 
clasping his hands over his eyes. ‘‘ You must 
hate me—I am a bankrupt and a murderer !” 

‘‘Not that. Oh, papa,” she whispered, ‘‘ you 
said she was not dead! Where can we go? Oh, 
papa—papa! what does it matter about anyone 
except you? Do not talk of the moneyr,” she 
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added, feverishly pressing her wet, tear-stained 
face to his cheek, and clinging to him with a more 
frantic entreaty, as if she dreaded being torn from 
him. ‘Not the money. It does not matter. 
Tell me if we can escape—tell me that—that, 
papa! Oh, my heart is breaking !” 

He held her in silence an instant. For the first 
time tears gathered in his eyes. For the first time 
in ten years a great scalding tear rolled down his 
cold cheek and glistened on her golden hair. The 
delicate form swayed and throbbed with su ffocat- 
ing sobs. The shapely arms held to him with 
desperate strength. 

‘* My heart is breaking—breaking-—breaking ! 
Papa, we are losing time—where will we go ?” 

Flora lifted her head and gazed at him with 
horror-stricken eyes. She reiterated the question 
in breathless terror—the question he seemed never 
to answer. 

‘* Flora, are you willing to obey me ? 
ence is necessary to my safety. 
save my life. 
hands,” 

Again he stopped short, utterly unable to pro- 
ceed. She seemed to hang on everysyllable. Her 
eyes distended—her whitened lips parted. Iler 
breath came in short gasps. 

‘Tell me. Your life, papa—is your life in 
danger ?” she asked so faintly that he would fain, 
if he dared, have left others to break the barbar- 
ous truth. 

«< Possibly, Flora. 


Obedi- 
Obedience may 
It may be that my life is in your 


Life for a life,” he repeated, 
bitterly. ‘‘Iam not sure. It is best to prepare 
you. She is old; life is easily extinguished in 
persons of her age. It is wisest——” 

Chandos hesitated. Evidently the terrible ef- 
fort to speak with calmness tried him almost be- 
yond his powers, but for her sake—for the sake 
of the mighty love between father and child—he 
strove to talk as if days, not minutes, were at his 
disposal. 

‘*Tt is wisest for you to preserve an utter si- 
lence upon the events of to-night. 
questions concerning me. 
reserve. 
abouts.” 

‘Will you leave me ?” she cried out, such af- 
fright and horror in her wide-open eyes and high, 
unstrung voice that Chandos turned his glance 
away to the drear, chill chamber. 

He could not look at her—could not break ler 
heart. 

“‘T leave it to you, oh, my lovely, devoted 
child ! I know you are willing to share the dangers 
and terrors of the flying criminal. God pity me, 
I have brought you to this! Yes—yes, Flora, you 
can go, you can fall with me, it will not be long.” 


Answer no 
Maintain a complete 
You will know nothing of my where- 
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Flora shivered and trembled in agonized doubt 
and fear. Again and again she struggled to speak, 
but sobs choked her. ‘The dry, ashen lips seemed 
almost helpless to syllable the words she meant te 
utter. 

** Papa—I—I—oh, papa, help me; help your 
poor little Flora ! burst from her in broken, tort- 
ured efforts. ‘* You cannot escape with me—oh, 
papa—you cannot—I must stay—papa—papa !” 

The girl threw her arms up wildly, and then 
flung them around him again just as frantically. 
The appalling truth had dawned upon her. Her 
father was a flying criminal, and she would only 
endanger his safety. She must stay and he must 
go! 

“« My daughter, it is the only chance of safety, 
I must conceal myself. No one saw me return 
from the Crevasse except Dorothy. No one else 
will know that I did return except you, my love. 
No matter what Dorothy says, you must not con- 
firm it. You must never betray this interview 
upon any conditions whatever. Do you under- 
stand this, dear child ?” 

** Yes, papa; never will I forget—I promise it, 
papa.” She raised her hand and repeated the 
words with strange solemnity. Upon those four 
words his future seemed to hinge. Flora realized 
their import. ‘*I promise it, papa.” 

** My blessed child!” he went on. ‘ Dorothy, 
if she lives, may hunt me vindictively for that 
part of the legacy my property will not pay. If 
she dies others will search as mercilessly for her 
murderer. It is death to leave you, Flora, but 
it is worse than death to remain. My darling, 
you see it all now, do you not ?” 

**God pity us, papa!” she murmured, in hope- 
less tones. ‘‘ God help you and pity us both, oh, 
my darling papa ! 

In the still, noiseless night a clear, musical 
tone rang through the house. Flora shivered, 
Chandos started as the hall clock chimed the half- 
hour. It was thirty minutes past two. Daylight 
must dawn on the fugitive from justice miles 
away from Chandos Manor. 


“Flora, I leave you to Lawretice,” he began, 


hurriedly. ‘‘It is my only solace. He loves you, 
he will protect and shield you; but for that I 
should go mad. | have spent your portion. I 
have squandered every penny that might have 
paid the legacy. Chandos Manor and all that 
should have been yours will be swept away in the 
awful tide of misfortune. I have made a mistake. 
God ! what have | done to bring Satan down upon 
me now, when I am no longer young? Flora, 
you will marry Lawrence at once—at once, my 
precions darling! While I hide and fly it will 
save me from madness to remember that you have 
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Lawrence. 
Farewell !” 

His voice shook, his tones grew husky; the in- 
evitable moment had come when he must go 
and she must stay. Chandos rose slowly from the 
sofa, still holding his child in a tenacious, viselike 
embrace. 

‘*T will leave you here, darling. If—if we ever 
meet again——” 

She raised her head from his breast, and 
turned her bloodless face toward him in a stupe- 
fied, dazed way. 

‘«Papa,” she whispered, ‘‘ how long will it be 
before I can come ?” 

‘*My love, your husband will not consent to 
part with you. No matter how events result, my 
life must be one of terrible secrecy and privation. 
I am not stone,” he broke out, passionately, ‘‘ to 
face obloquy and misery and humiliation. And yet 
it is for your good—I think that—and I will never 
endanger your peace. It may be years, my dar- 
ling, before you hear of me again; but if I live, 
Flora, so surely will I come back to you, my only 
loved one in all the world. 
as you can. So I,ag as you hear nothing I am 
safe. When they overtake and drag me back to 
retribution you will hear it all too soon.” 

‘© Papa, it is killing me—killing me !” 

Her voice was far off and strangely hollow. 
Life seemed to have gone out of her face, it was 
so deadly white and so deadly cold. Neither tears 
nor sobs nor bursts of pain broke the horrible 
calm falling over her. Chandos was less pale, but 
his countenance evinced the desperate scorching 
grief and shame of an overtaken criminal. They 
were parting, father and child, and in all the 
future they might never stand face to face again. 
There was no delay for him; he perforce must 
leave his only idol and love in all the great uni- 
verse, Flora felt that the brand of Cain was upon 
him, and Flora’s father knew that every man’s 
hand would be against him. ‘l'o-day’ he re- 
mained the Pacific millionaire; to-morrow, as 
surely as the sun rose, he must be a hunted, 
hounded criminal. 

‘* Farewell, my devoted darling! God help us 
both! We had best part here. Remember that 
I am safe while you hear nothing—oblivion is my 
security. I will go now.” 

He folded her again to his heart, unresisting, 
half dead and broken-hearted. 

“*T must follow you to the door—oh, papa, that 
far !” she moaned. 

‘*Have you courage ? 
light.” 

Flora raised her hand and stopped the objec- 
tion. ; 


He will never fail you, my child. 


You must be happy 


We must not have a 
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*T am uot afraid of anything 
papa.” 

**'Then follow me down through the hall—not 
that way—God, not there !” he added, hastily, as 
she half turned toward the study passage. She 
clasped her hands tightly around his arm, and 
the two figures stole noiselessly down the grand 
staircase. The blackness of night enveloped them 
like prison walls. In the hush of the weird hours 
before dawn the master of Chandos Manor was 
creeping out of his splendid establishment. Down 
the grand staircase, through the great hall, with 
its chandeliers and statuary, to the hall door, with 
its fateful finality; there they paused. Chandos 
unlocked it, in breathless quiet and trepidation, 
and the two stepped out together on the piazza 
into the shadowy starlight. A cold breeze from 
the river blew in their faces and sent a shiver of 
icy dread to their hearts. The moon had gone 
behind the horizon. Dead leaves came floating 
stealthily earthward like approaching footfalls. 
Chandos started at every sound ; nevertheless he 
stopped and fixed a long, wistful gaze upon the 
deathlike face of his daughter. 

** Flora, can you return ?” he asked, in a whis- 
per. 

‘*T fear nothing for myself. Oh, papa, papa !” 

He had drawn her to his breast once more, for 
the last time. 

“Can you be silent, Flora, and never betray 
this meeting and parting ?” 

**T can die for you, papa. I promise. 
pity us! I promise. Oh, papa!” 

He released her abruptly, and, turning his face 
away, brushed his hand over his eyes, then rushed 
at a wild speed along the graveled walk into the 
gloomy darkness. The girl crossed the piazza, 
Jocked the hall door, and ascended the stairs with 
a feeble step. The dreadful darkness did not 
appal her. Fear and feeling seemed to have van- 
ished together. Slumber held the household un- 
der its spell. Ruin would come with the dawn, 
and Chandos was flying for his life. 


for myself, 


God 


CHAPTER V. 
‘*powN—pDown.’’ 

THE morning had not half slipped away when 
a bland voice, with a smoothness instantly arous- 
ing the antagonism of the sharp-witted groom, 
said : 

‘Eh, Barney, where is your master ?” 

** Mornin’, Mr. Harvey. How is you’ helf, sir ?” 

The groom was not to be hurried out of his own 
idea of politeness. The Chandos servants regarded 
the Harveys with unlimited contempt and dis- 
trust. No one exacted more deference than Os- 
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car Harvey, and no one apparently found it so 
difficult to return the civility demanded. To his 


superiors Oscar was servile ; to his inferiors, rude 
The habits of generations of 


and insulting. 
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stewards retained their hold, manifesting the sin- 
gle break in a bitter envy of Lawrence, the son of 
their last employer. They had served a long time ; 


and with all his money Oscar could not buy the 


THE POSSESSION OF 
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graceful courtesy to which Lawrence seemed born. 
There may have been other reasons for enmity, 
but his fortune was so large that the world ac- 
cepted him conditionally. 

‘‘ Where is your master ?” repeated the visitor, 
rather severely. 

‘“‘He hab not come home yet, Mr. Harvey. 
Dere hab been a awful time up to de Cribbasse, 
sir, afo’ day dis mornin’ ; en dere’s been three or 
four men sent heah fo’ Marse George, but he ain’t 
nebber been heard on sence he went ont’n dis 
stable to dem ongodly holes.” 

Oscar Harvey apparently heard the intelligence 
without surprise. Intense curiosity came into his 
face—a curiosity he endeavored to conceal. 

‘‘T suppose your master did not foot it to the 
Silver Shafts! Where is his horse ?—did that 
vanish, too ?” was the scornful inquiry. 

“Tt did not, sir,” responded Barney. ‘‘ Dat 
horse was standing outside de stable do’ at day- 
light dis mornin’. En my ole mudder seed him 
fust en fo’most ; en sez she, ‘ Dere’s sompun done 
happen Marse George,’ en dat ole woman is mostly 
right. Sompun has done happen Marse George 
wurser nor dat Cribbasse.” 

Under ordinary circumstances Oscar would 
have checked the man’s loquacity with insulting 
roughness. At present Oscar smiled condescend- 


ingly, and encouraged it by feeling in his pocket 


for a dime, which, however, he failed to find. 

‘‘You astonish me, Barney. What has hap- 
pened, my good fellow ? Tell me all about it. I 
have sent my men up to the Silver Shafts, to help 
them there. I heard there had been a frightful 
accident—how did it happen ?” 

A keen, wary anxiety glittered in the gaze of 
the questioner. 

‘‘Somebody done burst de breakwater, dat’s 
how it happen, en kill mo’ men den enongh ; dat’s 
de long and short ob it, sir,” bluntly answered the 
groom. / 

‘**T don’t believe it—accidents will happen. It 
was only yesterday they told me that in a few 
days they would tunnel in another direction. Ig- 
norant people like yourself get things wrong. 
They can’t understand. Have von heard who was 
killed in the shafts ?” 

Oscar Harvey’s glance shifted uneasily from 
the man’s face, in a vain effort to shun the seru- 
tiny he fancied the groom bestowed upon him. 

‘<*Pears like de bes’ went down, sir. Dere’s 
talk ob Marse Lawrence en Mr. La Pres—it’s 
allers «de bes’, you know, sir, what loses—en 
dere’s no end ob de low-down folks drownded, 
’sides de “struction ob property is tremenjus—tre- 
menjus, sir, lettin’ lone sommert done happenin’ 
Marse George—he ain’t nebber been heerd on. 
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God-amighty knows what’s comin’ nex’. Mrs. 
Melvern am desput low—it’s awful, sir—en all 
along ob dat Cribbasse.” 

Oscar dropped the reins on the neck of his 
horse, with an unusual disposition to prolong his 
gossip. Every inquiry was evidently well weighed 
before it was put into words. He lay in ambush 
for bits of information, and just as plainly pre- 
ferred not to ask them. 

‘“‘Why don’t you jes’ ride out to de Cribbasse, 
sir, while you’re aback ob de critter ?” inquired 
Barney, with a furtive glance from the corner of 
his eyes. ‘‘De whole country am gone. Dere 
ain’t men enough on de place to feed dem crit- 
ters in de stables, sir. I’d a-run myself, but 
I’m ’bout de onliest trusty head lef’ to see to de 
hosses.” 

‘«T—well, to tell the trnth, such dreadful ac- 
cidents are too much for me. It must have been 
carelessness. The matter shall be investigated.” 

“«°’Twa’n’t no keerlessness, sir; ‘twas devil- 
ment,” maintained the groom, obstinately. 

** You’re a fool, Barney. What the dence do I 
care about a parcel of drowned beggars ? The more 
the better—it’s a good riddance—paupers have no 
business in the world. I'll go and see Miss Hau- 
ton. I suppose the house servants haven’t raced 
out to the Crevasse, too ?” 

‘*No, sir; some of ’em ain’t.—Dis po’ white 
trash hasn’t de patchin’ ob a gemman !” he mut- 
tered, when Oscar was safely out of hearing. 
“He jes’ gib his head ef he could git shet of 
Marse Lawrence, en p’r’aps he’s got it now, ‘long 
ob dis Cribbasse.” 

Oscar walked into the library with more free- 
dom than usual, and ringing for a servent, sent a 
message to Marion. ; 

“Stay,” he supplemented, as if the idea had 
that moment occurred to him. ‘‘ Where is Miss 
Flora ?” 

‘*She is ill with the headache this morning. 
She has not left her room yet, or seen anyone.” 

“* Does she know of this remarkable disappear- 
ance of her father ?” 

‘*She does not, sir, unless Hester—that’s her 
maid—told her,” politely answered the servant. 

‘* He was last seen at the Silver Shafts in com- 
pany with Mr. Lawrence,” vouchsafed Oscar, 
pointedly. ‘It is very odd that he has never 
been heard of since; but if Lawrence was killed in 
the flooded mines there is no one to inquire of.” 

‘*They say Marse Lawrence had gone down the 
shaft just before the water broke loose. Nobody 
has come back yet with any news, and Miss Flora 
don’t know a breath of it. Nobody will tell her 
till they’re certain. She is to marry Marse Law- 
rence, you know, sir.” 
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«‘ Tt is not your business to tell me news !” an- 
grily retorted Oscar. ‘“‘ You don’t know who she’s 
to marry. If the fellow is hundreds of feet under 
water she can’t marry him. Tell Marion I’m 
here, and don’t stand gaping at me like an idiot ! 
Such infernal fools !” he fumed, venomously. ‘I 
will teach some of them a little grain of sense be- 
fore I am done. I hate these servants. They 
seem to say ‘ The steward’s son !’ with their inso- 
lent eyes—curse them all !” 

Oscar Harvey sat down with a vindictive fling. 
A silken’ “‘ Skye ” belonging to Colonel Chandos 
snarled at him from her pillow on one of the 
sofas. He took up his riding whip and lashed at 
the dainty pet in brutal rage. The little creature 
ran affrightedly out of reach, and Oscar tossed 
the whip on the table. He was a man of singu- 
larly plebeian physique, but of great muscular de- 
velopment. His body was long and broad ; his 
legs, short and thick. His face had an expression 
of studied amiability, which degenerated into 
hypocrisy. His clothes were expensive; but no 
matter what tailor held the shears, they inevitably 
appeared cut for some other man. 

‘‘T don’t know why you kept me waiting half 
a day,” he said when Marion opened the door 
and came in. 

Her handsome face wore an expectant look. A 
brilliant color reddened her cheeks. Altogether 
Marion Hauten manifested a cautions exultation 
of manner, utterly devoid of sympathetic feeling. 
His mood was unmistakably surly ; hers, unde- 
niably triumphant. 

‘‘T am so sorry! Have you heard it, Oscar? It 
is awful. The messenger has just come to Flora. 
I took the note from him. Flora is not well. 
She is naturally nervous. We must be careful 
not to give her a shock, so of course I shall see to 
the news before it reaches her. I shall read her 
note. Aunt is reviving, too. I think—yes, Oscar, 
I think she will tide over to-morrow.” 

‘‘T wish you would tell me about it, Marion.” 
testily interrupted Oscar, putting both hands in 
his pockets and stretching his brief legs to their 
full length. ‘‘ The mines are flooded and half a 
dozen laborers drowned, and La Pres and”—he 
paused and looked at her sharply—‘‘ Lawrence !” 

‘« Lawrence ?” she cried. ‘‘I will not believe 
a word of it !” 

‘¢ Just what I said; but it must be true.” 

‘«It is not true—I tell you it is not true!” she 
reiterated, vehemently. 

«Just tell me how it concerns you if it is 
true ?’ he demanded. ‘ He is just as poor as you 
are. He can’t think of you, and he won’t, be- 
cause he idolizes Flora Chandos.” 

The exultation faded out of Marion’s counte- 


nance. If ever a woman detested a man, Marion 
detested the one before her and resented his rude 
tyranny; but she hid the feeling away in her 
breast just then. Oscar was very rich, and Marion 
believed in the potency of wealth. The honorless 
nature of her father, half-knave and half-vaga- 
bond, abode with her. 

** Lawrence is drowned,” persisted Oscar, dis- 
agreeably. ‘He must be drowned, because he is 
positively known to have gone into Shaft No. 2 
before the water broke through. He himself said 
the rock would move easily and Shaft No. 2 be 
flooded first. He was in it, and there was no 
escape.” 

** Oscar, I don’t understand you. I have been 
occupied with aunt. She had a fit of some kins 
—apoplectic, perhaps—and is very ill. She won’i 
talk. The servants found her this morning, very 
early, on the floor in Colonel Chandos’s study, 
quite unconscious.” 

Oscar langhed contemptuously. 

**She had rummaged his papers, I suppose !” 

“You know that to-morrow aunt comes into 
possession of a legacy of one hundred thousand 
dollars, left in trust to her brother for ten years.” 

Oscar Harvey started to his feet in astounding 
excitement. 

“‘That’s what he meant—she is the legatee, 
and it will take every dollar of the property !” he 
ejaculated. 

‘*T don’t know how you could have heard about 
it,” resumed Marion, growing exultant again ; 
‘‘but it is strange good fortune. She has willed 
everything to me; and, Osear, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that Lam convinced something has hap- 
pened to Colonel Chandos. In event of that, 
should the property more than cover the legacy, 
the surplus goes to aunt. She secured the will 
last night; and, Oscar, ill as she was, aunt put 
that will in the fire, ayd saw it burned up. We 
are all safe now.” 

«The legacy will take every dollar,” deliberately 
repeated Oscar, as if he told off items in some 
scheme before his mental vision. ‘‘ Flora will be 
penniless and dependent. Flora’ father has dis- 
appeared. Flora’s lover is dead.” 

** Yes; the little upstart never dreamed of such 
an emergency,” returned Marion, in a voice cool, 
clear and cruel. ‘‘ She has certainly had more of 
the money to which we were entitled than anyone 
else. She can go back to the fish people at Pass 
Christian.” 

Oscar scowled at her a moment, then brightened 
perceptibly. ‘The idea was hard and unfeeling, 
but it pleased him equally with Marion. 

‘‘Have you any notion whose child she is? 
Has Mrs. Melvern ?” 
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His chance question startled Marion. 
looked at him fixedly. 

** How should either of us know what Colonel 
Chandos himself failed to discover? She is the 
child of a low fishwoman.” 

‘*She cannot be,” slowly responded Oscar. “If 
there is such a thing as a born aristocrat, Flora 
Chandos is one. Lave you told her of—of the 
accident, and about Lawrence ?” 

**No. Itold her of Aunt Melvern, and instead 
of being shocked she seemed pleased, and per- 
sisted in saying, ‘She is not dead—she is not 
dead.’ Certainly the girl is a heartless creature.” 

“Did you tell her of Lawrence ?” he ques- 
tioned, impatiently. ‘‘ Things seem to have fallen 
out just as you and your aunt wished. I don’t 
suppose you mean to take care of her, do you ?” 

The importance of new wealth bristled in 
Marion’s manner ; she became condescending 
and disdainful. 

**T don’t know. She may be useful in some 
way. Perhaps aunt will take her into her service, 
or send her to the almshouse.” 

The man listening to her recoiled in shocked 
surprise, then laughed uproariously. 

*‘Tt’s a strange world,” he philosophized be- 
tween his bursts of uncanny merriment. ‘The 
aristocracy don’t have any use for people that 
have lost their money and have got into trouble. 
That’s the reason so many aristocrats blow their 
brains out when they lose their money. The 
grander a man’s friends, the more they will turn 
against him when he’s down in the world.” 

** She—this girl calling herself Flora Chandos— 
is the lowest of the low,” reminded Marion, loftily. 

«Yes, yes, fling mud at her: she has no money 
now ; she’s in trouble now; she has sorrow enough 
to kill her; fling it at her—ha! ha!” reiterated 
Marion’s visitor, in jocular roughness. 

She closed her mouth firmly. Her lips, even 
in the freshness of youth, verged on unpleasantly 
suggestive thinness. Her beauty at all times min- 
gled an underlying acerbity. 

“The truth is the truth, and the girl despised 
us all,” asserted Marion. 

‘*She’s down now—poor people have no busi- 
ness to despise. Have you told her of Lawrence ? 


She 


Seems to me I can’t get an answer from you.” 
Oscar Harvey kicked the rug in ill-concealed im- 


patience. ‘ Have you told her ?” 

“No; I did not believe it. Iam sure he was 
not in the shaft.” 

The dauntless black eyes grew wistful and al- 
most mournful. The severe mouth relaxed its 
inflexibility. She had forgotten her interests and 
weakly betrayed a tenderness. Oscar sneered in 
every accent when he replied : 
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** Women are all hypocrites. You say one thing 
and feel another. You want to marry me be- 
cause | have money. You would like to marry 
Lawrence because he is better-looking. You are 
false to both. Men have no need of conscience 
where women are concerned. They may be as 
devilish as possible, and never match the trickery 
and treachery of women. I say, Marion, I am 
going to tell Flora Chandos about Lawrence. 
Will you ask her to see me? ‘Tell her I must 
see her upon matters of great importance — 
news from the missing.” 

Marion hesitated. Oscar’s countenance dark- 
ened and flushed hotly, his feverish eagerness in- 
creased. Never was there a more uncommunica- 
tive face than the one fronting him. No glint of 
satisfaction, no shadow of resentment, ruffled its 
strong calm. Marion was heartlessly indifferent. 

** Marion, you can do this: gain an interview 
for me—lect me tell her this; we will be square 
then—I will have the advantage,” urged Oscar. 

‘Yes, it is just as well to teach the girl her 
place. She will come.” 

** Yes, have it as you will ; but let me tell her.” 

Oscar paced restlessly up and down the floor. 
He examined the costly articles of virtu in a fa- 
miliar way, and appraised their value from force 
of habit. Something akin to awe had always op- 
pressed him on the very few occasions when he 
had visited the manor house. The quiet, high- 
bred courtesy of Chandos held him at a distance, 
but the invisible restraint at the manor house 
vanished with its master. One conviction just 
now gained the ascendency. Circumstances 
would bring Flora down the social ladder, and 
with the envy of his class Oscar rejoiced in the 
misfortunes of his superiors. Ile seemed to ap- 
plaud, through all his narrow little soul, when 
her dainty feet descended round after round of 
that mystic ladder. She was not now so fur re- 
moved, and Oscar meant to profit by her humili- 
ation. ‘The clock ticked minute after minute at 
lagging pace, until the door unclosed and Flora 
stood on the threshold. 

“Ts it of papa ?” she asked, without circumlo- 
cution. ‘‘ Have you seen him, Mr. Harvey ? ‘Tell 
him that Mrs, Melvern is much better—much 
better. Iam so happy—so thankful that she is 
recovering from her—her illness !” 

The fervent gratitude in every lineament was 
genuine. Oscar’s warped perceptions could easily 
discern the passionate reality of an assertion at 
once perplexing and surprising him. It formed 
no part of his calculation that she should care for 
Mrs. Melvern. Her wonderful beauty glowed with 
the soft radiance of this remarkable gladness. 
She looked more than ever lovely and charming, 
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standing before 
pectantly. 
** Marion said 


him, gazing into his face ex- 


you had news of the missing,” 
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she began, in her low, musical tones, a faint won- 
der in the soft splendor of her eyes. ‘‘ Papa is 
away—no one knows where. I cannot send a 
message ; I don’t know where he is. Do you ?” 
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Oscar did not 
face. 


remove his eyes from her fair 
Few opportunities had fallen in his way to 


study its changeful expressions and refined sweet- 
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ness. Never before had he chanced upon the good 
fortune of a ¢éfe-d-téte. Flora had always ignored 
him, politely but completely. 


«Do you 2” she repeated. ‘If he hears that 
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Mrs. Melvern has been ill and is recovering he 
will—he may hasten back. ‘Tell me your news.” 

“My news is not good news, Miss Chandos,” 
he began. ‘‘ You have one misfortune after an- 
other to bear now——” 

‘Has anything happened ?” quickly interrupted 
Flora. ‘‘ Has anything else happened? She is 
better.” 

‘‘T don’t follow you. Nobody has spoken of 
old Mrs. Melvern. I came here,” he hesitated as 
he added, ‘‘to speak of yourself. Things have 
changed.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” she said, in the cool ci- 
vility with which she had invariably held him at 
adistanee. ‘*If you have no news I cannot see 
that it is necessary to trouble yourself with my 
concerns. Papa and Lawrence will care for 
them.” 

‘‘Stop a moment, Miss Chandos!” he exclaimed, 
intercepting Flora on her way to the door. It was 
her evident intention to quit the room. ‘‘I tell 
you I am the only friend you have.” 

She made a little disdainfal gesture, and gath- 
ering up the mauve folds of her dress, moved on 
toward the door. 

Oscar walked to it, and deliberately putting his 
back against the oaken panel, faced her obsti- 
nately. 

“‘ You will believe it all this time to-morrow. 


You won’t have a friend but Oscar Harvey—not 
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one. Your father is rained—— 

‘‘Pray what are my father’s misfortunes to 
you ?” she demanded. 

The tone was brave, but Osear distinguished a 
quiver of alarm through it. 

‘“ You will see that you had better not be too 
contemptuous when I have told everything. Col- 
onel Chandos is ruined. He hasn’t enough to 
pay the legacy. You will never see him again. 
He is either out of the country or dead. Neither 
message nor messenger will ever reach him.” 

Oscar paused to note the effect of this dire in- 
telligence. Flora was arrested and evidently agi- 
tated, but still not, as he expected, shocked. 
“She has heard it before,” he meditated, resent- 
fully. ‘*If Colonel Chandos is living he cannot 
return. It is quite certain that he is in default to 
Mrs. Melvern for a large portion of her legacy. 
He placed the money in the bank in his own 
name when it was not his, and he has drawn the 
money from the bank to use it in speculation. 
He never paid it to the legatee. His security is 
no security, for his property is gone—the money 
is gone, and the penalty of fraud hangs over Col- 
onel Chandos.” 

The merciless stroke fell hard this time. 
glow of gladness died slowly but surely. 


The 
She re- 
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membered the significant words uttered by Chan- 
dos himself: ‘‘ Whether Dorothy lives or dies, I 
must fly.” She recollected his bitter self-crim- 
ination ; the dull, hopeless pain of that worst 
of all disasters, ‘‘ I have made a mistake—a terri- 
ble mistake.” 

A heavy, blinding mist obscured her vision. A 
frightful pang pierced the very depths of her 
being. She seemed to hear him repeat the as- 
surance that he did it for her, to shield her want 
of a birthright by an immense fortune. 

Oscar watched her silently, and perhaps there 
was more of a feeling of pity in the breast of the 
steward’s son than any other for the beautiful, 
hapless girl striving to hear him bravely. A con- 
viction gathered upon Flora that by some false 
confidence in his speculation her father had been 
forced into the position this man ascribed to him. 
Her high-bred, refined father possibly might have 
made a perilous mistake. 

‘I am sorry to tell you this. One thing has 
brought about another.” Seeing she made no 
reply, Oscar went on to the great objective point 
in his mind. ‘‘ Your father cannot appear for 
years, if ever ”— he perceived the start of shocked 
surprise as this was said —‘‘and there has been 
an accident at the mines.” 

Unaccustomed to tenderness as he was, Oscar 
Harvey stopped short. Flora’s eyes were riveted 
upon him with a terrified, fascinated gaze, as if 
she could not remove them until he had spoken 
the calamity yet in store. Some prescience 
seemed to lift the impalpable veil from his 
mind and show her what he meant to unfold. 

‘Have pity—have some pity!” the poor girl 
implored. 

‘I wish it hadn’t happened—by Heaven, I do! 
But you have a friend—I’ll gladly do anything for 
you, now that he is dead.” 

‘*He? Who? Say it before I die; I cannot 
bear this suspense.” 

Not a tear glistened in the distended eyes. Slie 
was staring at him in sheer despair, and silenced 
him with a passionate appeal for pity. The fair 
girl who had scorned him in the past entreated 
him for the commonest humanity in the present. 

‘* Great Heavens! how can I tell you? He 
went down into Shaft No. 2, and it flooded first. 
They hadn’t a chance in the world.” 

‘*Was it Lawrence—my Lawrence—my Law- 
rence ?”’ she whispered, an ashen gray overspread- 
ing the horrible dread in every lineament. 

‘* Yes, it was Lawrence. But I am just as good 
a friend. He was poor.” 

She neither answered nor cried out. Slowly 
with a breathless hush, she seemed to go down, 
down. Oscar stretched a succoring arm to save 
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her from falling. As he did so the door opened 
and Mrs. Melvern appeared, followed by Marion. 
The elder woman was still somewhat pale. The 
yellowish gray of her complexion became more 
pallid ; an evil, vindictive hatred leaped into her 
countenance as she glowered upon her brother’s 
darling. 

‘‘She is quite unconscious—she is hard hit,” 
stammered Oscar, reluctantly resigning Flora to 
the maid who came bustling in. 

‘Do you think I will have this sort of thing 
going on here, you naughty wretch ?” exclaimed 
the shrew of seventy-eight, a vicious meaning in 
her accent. ‘* Take the girl upstairs, Hester, and 
throw some water in her face. She must get over 
these airs, and earn her bread. I won’t have her 
spoiled, Oscar ; people of that kind have no repu- 
tation to look after. George made a fool of her, 
bnt I won’t.” 

The sharp eyes snapped, the thick fingers tng- 
ged angrily at the threadbare stuff cloak envelop- 
ing her broad shoulders. The brother’s name 
and the brother’s darling alike enraged her. A 
quilted hood of dingy dark blue, lined with red, 
covered her dyed head ; a yarn stocking pinned 
about her throat, and a checkered handkerchief 
around her wrinkled face, had been added to 
Mrs. Melvern’s toilet. The slovenly wraps con- 
cealed the dark bruises on the woman’s throat, 
and no one suspected them. 

‘*T’ll put that girl with the housekeeper. This 
house is mine, the lawyer has come, the property 
will be turned over to me to-morrow !” the old 
woman exclaimed in savage glee, breaking into a 
harsh laugh echoed by Marion, who wondered at 
the anger commingling the exultation. 

‘‘ Yes,” reiterated her aunt, ‘‘the lawyer is 
here. Every dime and dollar of the Chandos 
property is mine—to-morrow !” 


CHAPTER 


LIGHT 


Vi. 


* THE STROKE OF BITTER SHAME.” 


Tne gray mists of early dawn tinged the ori- 
ent. Daylight glimmered laggingly at the Cre- 
vasse ; but daylight had come at last. Over the 
grim waste of waters the September sun cast its 
light. All too late. Suecor had been proffered 
in eager compassion, but succor and sunshine 
could avail them nothing. The rocks had jutted 
in multitudes of bowlders at sundown. The 
rocks were barely visible at sunrise. Hundreds 
of men toiled at the pumps, and struggled to re- 
pair the fatal break. A forlorn group of women 
added their cries and lamentations to the confa- 
sion. ‘They were wives of the few miners caught 
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in the terrible death trap underground. Willing 
hands worked in relays, although there was no 
great haste needful. No miracle could have 
saved the hapless miners. Five minutes after the 
water thundered into Shaft No. 2 every human 
being in it met his dreadful doom. 

‘*] looked at that rock, and it was secure. I 
say it was safe as it ever had been—safe enough 
for many a long day yet.” Ravenel had asserted 
this aguin and again, and each time the excited 
crowds shaped the words into an ominous hint of 
foul play. ‘‘I tell you La Pres and Lawrence 
carefully examined the rock, and then I exam- 
ined it; and there was no sign of a break—no 
wash of the water. Lawrence and La Pres went 
off to the shaft first, then a minute after we all 
hurried away to the cabin. 


La Pres,.poor boy, 
went down in the 


basket, but Lawrence crossed 
We walked around by the break- 
water, and met at the headquarters cabin door. 
We were going in when the relief night shift of 
men shouted, and we heard that roar of hell when 
the river flooded down the first shaft. God! it 
seemed as if Satan had turned the ocean on us. 
I can’t understand. There’s something behind it 
all. But Lawrence is safe. He changed his mind 
at the last minute, and didn’t go down.” 
“« Yes, yes !” cried a score of voices. 


the Crevasse. 


‘‘HIave you news ?” asked a strong voice, as 
Lawrence himself, besmeared with mud and thor- 
oughly wet, but resolute and herenlean in appear- 
ance, walked rapidiy through the throng. 


‘*There is naught good to hear, sir,” gloomily 


responded one of the men. ‘* There’s naught ean 

bring ’em to, down in the tunnel, saving the last 

blow of Gabriel’s trump; and there’s naught can 

get the river off of them saving many a day’s work 

ut the pumps, and we've limbered up to that long 
9 

ago. 

‘Yes, yes, Sandy, you are right. I have just 
The relief took our 
water is down a few inches. 
hing to hear unless,” and a swift 
sternness came into the determined face, ‘‘ you 
can tell us how If I suspected that 
any fiend in human shape moved that rock I 
would——” 

“Ay, sir, W 


come from t pumps, 
I think the 


But there is not 


places. 


happened, 


ut would you do ?” asked Sandy. 
‘‘Swing him from that beam across the shaft,” 
was the barbari 
‘* Ay, and so would we—so would we !” 
ated a revengeful chorus of voices. 


answer. 


reiter- 


‘* Ravenel,” asked Lawrence, hastening on to- 
ward the cabin, while the men gathered in knots 
helplessly idle, ‘‘ where is Chandos ?” 

‘« Missing,” was the terse answer. 

“What do you mean ?” 
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«Just what I say. Colonel Chandos has dis- 
appeared. They say that he is ruined, and found 
it out some time ago. The steward from the 
manor house is here with all manner of gossip. 
Ile declares that Mrs. Melvern has come into 
everything, that it was hers, and Chandos had de- 
frauded her of it. I think myself that Colonel 
Chandos could not face ruin and shame, and has 
taken his own life.” 

Lawrence looked confounded. The misery and 
distress of Flora’s father recurred to his mind. 
He made no comment. How much or how little 
of the rumors rife were entitled to credit Law- 
rence forbore to weigh in the balance. His heart 
ached for Flora, poor little Flora, as he wrote a 
brief line of comfort and dispatched it to her. 
In all the calamity and ruin, Lawrence remem- 
bered that no one could forbid or delay their mar- 
riage now. He bore in mind that she must come 
to him on more equal terms, no longer the heiress 
of millions. But where was Chandos? Nobody 


could answer the question—nobody might ever 
The men asked it at the 
The inquiry penetrated far and 
Missing, absolutely 


answer the question. 
Silver Shafts. 
wide. Where was Chandos ? 
missing. 

So the day waned, and another dawned and 
waned, while the pumps spouted broad sheets of 
water back into the river. The men waited in 
painful idleness, ready to take their turn at the 
slow task. Grim, ugly threats and maledictions 
were uttered when at last the water lowered suf- 
ficiently to bring to view the spur of rock. That 
rome one had moved it was evident. That it was 
done by an enemy must be equally plain. It hap- 
pened in the brief space when the shafts were 
supposed to be empty. La Pres and Lawrence, or 
Ravenel, usually went down at that hour. 

‘* Now, the question is, had La Pres an enemy, 
or had I an enemy ? for Ravenel came out of the 
shaft before we started to go down. The pres- 
ence of the other poor fellows was accidental. 
They delayed a few minutes—the delay cost their 
lives. Now, I repeat, had La Pres an enemy, or 
had I ?” 

Lawrence reiterated the question in his strong, 
authoritative voice. His glance ran swiftly over 
the throng as the words dropped from his lips. 
It was intercepted suddenly by a man in top boots 
and riding coat. He made a sharp turn of the 
crags, and abruptly came in view of Lawrence. 
The question fell on his ear, and the great, ath- 
letic figure met his eye simultaneously. Ile stag- 
gered back in a terrible amazement. A sickly 
paleness traversed his features and remained in 
pallid spots. The man gazed at Lawrence in 
fear and doubt. The man was Oscar Harvey ; 
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but that swift glance of Lawrence had perceived 
his astonishment. 

‘*Ts the enemy mine ?” 

A pitiless menace seemed to creep into the 
ringing voice; but his piercing glance still hov- 
ered about Oscar, who advanced no nearer. 

*‘Tf he is mine let him come forward and say 
so. If he is mine,” he added, an inexorable, re- 
lentless look on his face, ‘‘God help him, for if 
I live and discover it I will show him no quarter. 
His life shall atone for this devil’s work.” 

Again his glance pierced sharply into Oscar’s 
disturbed countenance, and Oscar knew what any 
of the brawny men present could have told him, 
that the speaker had no scruple in making good 
his words. Lawrence’s head towered above his 
fellows. It was uncovered, and the September 
breeze, bracing and fresh, tossed the brown hair 
until it glistened like gold in the sunset rays. He 
was grandly handsome, but at the moment bar- 
baric and savage as a ruthless viking. Oscar 
could not meet the ferocious meaning of that 
glance. Ile turned away, viciously lashing his 
muddy boots. ‘The steward’s son seemed to feel 
those fiery eyes on his back as he hurried in an 
opposite direction to the cabins. The queer white 
spots came and went around his mouth. No es- 
pecial purpose apparently drew him thither, for 
he hesitated at the door of the headquarters cabin, 
and finally entered. 

** Ravenel,” he asked of the assistant, busily 
writing dispatches, ‘“‘can you tell me anything 
of Colonel Chandos? There’s a deuce of a row 
at the manor house about his mysterious disap- 
pearance.” 

**T was just thinking that Miss Chandos would 
take that feature of the matter harder than any. 
I say, Mr. Harvey, it is the most inexplicable 
thing in the world. Colonel Chandos is missing, 
and somebody tampered with the breakwater.” 

Oscar muttered an oath under his breath. 

**The break water affair must have been an acci- 
dent,” he answered ; “ but everybody knows that 
Chandos didn’t disappear by accident. Now, who 
has made away with him ? They will move heaven 
and earth to get at the truth up yonder at the 
manor house.” 

**T don’t blame her, poor little Miss Chandos !” 

**T said nothing about Flora Chandos,” rudely 
interrupted Oscar. ‘‘She is no Chandos. It’s 
his sister, old Mrs. Melvern, and she can’t be beat 
at making a fuss. She likes it, and she never 
gives up the excitement as long as she can hold 
to it. This time she is right when she declares 
there is some bottom to this mystery. Do you 
know anything about it ?” 


Oscar watched the assistant covertly. Ravenel, 
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blunt, sympathetic and unsuspicious, leaned his 
head on his hand and reflected. 

‘* He was here about midnight, and met Law- 
rence at Shaft No. 3. They walked off up the 
breakwater, and on my honor we have never seen 
trace of him since.” 

“Who did you say was in the 


company of 
Colonel Chandos ?” inquired Oscar. 
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fellows last night ; but Lawrence declares he will 


unearth that fiendish piece of work, and Law- 
rence always keeps his word.” 

The prints of white-heat rage came and went 
faster. Oscar grew more sullen in aspect. 
Strangely enongh, his eyes shifted uneasily under 


>. y > Ia Ti ° »} > 7 1e) 
Ravenel’s careless, unseeing glance. That one 


man’s threat against the perpetrator of the in- 


EASTER HYMN.— FROM THE PAINTING BY THEODORE GRUST. 


«* Lawrence was with him,” was the answer. 

‘* Ah, yes, Lawrence; and he has never been 
reen since. Pray what explanation does Law- 
rence give of this inexplicable disappearance ?” 

Oscur conveyed a sinister significance in the 
tones, quite lost upon honest Ravenel. 

‘“‘He don’t explain it at all. He can’t any 
more than the rest of us, or any more than we 
can explain who let the water in on those poor 


iquitous outrage at the Silver Shafts thrilled him 
with a mighty fear. 

Oscar knew that, as Ravenel said, Lawrence 
always kept his word, and a faint consciousness 
of being already a ‘‘suspect” roused a wild ap- 
prehension. Oscar dared not risk meeting Law- 
rence again. 

‘<It’s a strange affair, and stranger still that 
Lawrence can’t explain it.” 
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He walked out of the cabin as he dropped the 
suggestive observation. ‘This was no place for 
him among those wailing women and angry men, 
ready to spring upon and tear him to pieces at so 
much as a hint from Lawrence. 

He rode away to the manor honse in a sullen, 
wrathful mood. 

‘Dear, dear, is it you, Oscar ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Melvern, when he unceremoniously threw 
open the library door. ‘‘ Take care of my car- 
pet! Don’t scratch my chair with your whip !” 

Still enveloped in her hideous wraps, the old 
dame sat at the table under the chandelier. A 
legal paper lay before her. The legal man sat 
opposite her. 

‘* Have you heard of my poor brother George, 
my dear Oscar? Have you roused the country ?” 
she exclaimed, in a gush of feigned feeling, while 
her eyes returned to the document in her hand. 
«This is the will devising me the legacy. How 
fortunate that the child wasn’t found! George 


did very well without a child, and the girl up- 
stairs is nobody’s child—he ! he !—how good and 
wise Providence is! 
George’s lawyer.” 
‘*T suppose the legacy takes it all ?” remarked 
Oscar. 
‘© It more than covers the estate,” sententiously 


This is Mr. Bland, poor 


answered the lawyer. ‘‘ My unfortunate friend 
foresaw the crash. I am most happy to know 
that his lovely daughter is to marry Mr. Law- 
rence. Colonel Chandos would be unable to take 
care of her, for he absolutely has not a penny 
left.” 

“We have sent for the girl,” began Mrs. Mel- 
vern, disagreeably. ‘‘ It’s no affair of hers, but 
Mr. Bland insists upon paying her the respect, 
he says, of explaining how matters stand. It’s 
all foolishness, but I don’t care. Here she comes 
now. It’s all stuff ; it’s no concern of hers.” 

The concluding words, aimed at Flora, were an- 
swered by Marion: ‘ Well, if Mr. Bland’ wants 
her she can come, aunt. Here she is.” 

The faintest color tinged Flora’s cheek. She 
glided in with that poetic grace of motion pecu- 
liar to her. Some instinct seemed to warn her 
that here were enemies, triumphant over her fallen 
fortunes. The one stranger cast a more kindly 
glance toward the fair, golden-haired girl. 

“‘T know you better than you do me, my dear 
young lady.” 

The lawyer held out his hand, touched by her 
friendless loveliness. Drawn by the compassion- 
ate deference of his manner, Flora sat down be- 
side him, Three pairs of eyes fronted her. Two 
pairs of eyes gloated over her ill-concealed misery. 
One pair of eyes watched her in selfish admira- 
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tion. All had a purpose to serve, and meant to 
achieve it, despite the suffering it brought her. 

“*T have heard your papa talk of you so often,” 
went on Mr. Bland. 

“*He was not her papa. She is a come-by- 
chance,” broke in Mrs. Melvern, in acrid rude- 
ness. 

**Colonel Chandos never pretended that she 
was his child,” added Marion, in fierce vivacity. 
**T am sure it’s a pity he spoiled her.” 

“* By Jove, I don’t think she’s spoiled ; I think 
she’s just the loveliest person I ever saw !” inter- 
polated Oscar, devouring the exquisite face with 
his eager gaze. 

A flash of fiery temper shot into Marion's eyes. 
She despised Oscar, but she never meant Oscar to 
despise her nor admire Flora. 

**T don’t know what you mean, Oscar, when you 
know that in her palmy days she never deigned 
to look at you ; besides, she’s not lovely, she hasn’t 
color enough, and she’s too small. For my part, 
I don’t consider looks; they are just nothing. IL 
want to be good. Looks don’t count.” 

**Guess you'd better hang to looks, then, for 
you come out confoundedly short in the 
ness,” retorted Oscar, in rough jocularity. 

‘You naughty wretch, you think I don’t see 
your game!” Mrs. Melvern tapped his arm with 
her veined, freckled hand in an offensively pat- 
ronizing way. ‘‘ What do you think, Mr. Bland, 
of my catehing him with that young person in 
his arms? Eh, you naughty wretch !” 

Oscar forbore to answer. A vivid perception 
of the advantage she threw into lis hands held 
him meanly silent. Flora’s hauglity little head, 
with its hair of burnished gold, grew perceptibly 
more haughty in its poise at a charge from which 
she declined to defend herself. 

**T have known Colonel Chandos for years. I 
knew his wife, and your resemblance to her is 
startling. It is wonderful.” 

Mr. Bland’s even, businesslike tone hushed the 
taunts of these women. 

‘Eh! what did you say, Mr. Bland ? 
deaf in this left ear. I have been out in the 
wind. I can’t hear. What did you say ?” 

‘*T remarked upon the resemblance to the wife 
of your brother,” calmly repeated the lawyer. ‘It 
is very surprising.” 

**Papa always said so,” softly replied Flora, 
lifting her long lashes and turning her wonderful 
eyes upon him. 

‘* It’s a ridiculous idea. My brother was always 
full of whims,” eagerly responded Mrs. Melvern, 
a viperish look on her repellent visage. ‘‘ Pray 
proceed with your business, Mr. Bland. It must 
be disagreeable to her to hear talk of her family. 
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It don’t bear mention. My poor dear brother is 
missing, and he will never be found again—never 
in this world !” 

The effort at distress was meant to be dramatic. 
It might have been so if the eyes, shrunken back 
in their sockets, had not something in them ap- 
proaching a cunning leer. It might possibly still 
have been so if the face had been kindly soft or 
young, instead of the hard, withered lineaments 
of an aged woman. 

‘* He is not here to hand over the property to 
his favorite sister—poor George! You must ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Bland, but he always looked up to 
me, and now I will never see him again—never 
sce my poor brother. Do you think there are any 
other pieces of property, sir, out of which I could 
make the balance of my money ? or do you think 
that he might have absconded with my money in 
his pockets ?” 

The glitter of avarice and greed seemed to 
glower in her eyes. The miserly, unscrupulous 
soul was legible to the most indifferent beholder. 

‘*No, madam; your brother was amply able to 
make good this money when he used it. Your 
brother never willingly occasioned loss to you. 
With a little time he might have arranged his 
affairs to far more than pay the legacy,” decisively 
answered the lawyer. 

The flush reddened in Flora’s cheek; a sus- 
picious moisture blinded her eyes. 

The subtle, cunning expression became more 
unpleasant on the countenance enveloped in a 
checkered calico handkerchief and dingy flannel 
hood, 

‘If I had only known he wanted time, if he 
had hinted at it, he might have taken a lifetime,” 
was the hypocritical with a 
glance at Flora. 

‘How can a dead man care for time or carry 
away money?” demanded Oscar. ‘‘I tell you 
there’s been foul play with the colonel. He was 
last seen at the Silver Shafts. He was traced 
there, and never traced back.” 

‘*My dear Miss Chandos, do you take this view 
of it ?” inquired the lawyer. 

** What she know of it? Pray, do you 
think she made away with him ?” scornfully broke 
in Marion. 

‘* Flora, don’t put your hand on that tassel ; 
you will soil my cushions,” reminded Mrs. Mel- 
vern, in her sharpest tone. 

The lawyer waited for a reply. 

‘Could papa do more than sacrifice everything 
he owned ?” she asked, in those liquid, plaintive 
tones of hers. 

«No, my child.” 

“Then I do not think papa has met with any 
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accident. He only desired the boon of time ; fail- 
ing to get that, | think he has gone away. Papa 
could not face such utter ruin.” 

“If you think that, you must know where he 
is!” screamed Mrs. Melvern, wildly excited, as she 
flung the papers on the floor and shook her fist 
belligerently at Flora. ‘I say it’s a conspiracy 
to defraud me—yes, it is! I won't be swindled 
by him. I'll set the detectives after him and get 
my money. I am defrauded of thousands, and 
I won't be robbed—no, I won’t! If George ran 
away he went with his pockets full, and I’ll empty 
them—it’s every penny mine. He thinks I am an 
old fool to be swindled out of all that money, but 
Iam not—no, Lam not !” Mrs. Melvern stamped 
her foot in fury. She was as boisterous in her 
anger as in every other phase of feeling. Tears of 
baffled avarice rolled down her cheeks. ‘That 
girl knows where he is hiding. She knows he has 
my money, that he has robbed me of thousands— 
thousands. She sha’n’t leave this house until I 
catch him. She, that creature there, is helping 
him to rob me—yes, she is—yes, she is !” violently 
reiterated the infuriated woman, rushing frantic- 
ally across the room and ringing the bell. 

Flora started from her chair with a cry of pas- 
sionate distress. 

‘* Papa is not hiding. 
will you disgrace him ? 


He has no money. Oh, 
Will you kill him—kill 
him ?” Flora grasped her arm in a vain effort to stay 
the pealing bell. She was very white. Her tone 
seemed to ring out above the rasping, shrill voice 
in a vehement entreaty. ‘* You will not send any- 
one to hunt and hound him? Qh, for the dear 
God’s sake, have some mercy on my poor ruined 
father !” 


The old woman easily shook her off, and rang 
a startling peal. 

“Tl show you how I’ll stand being robbed ! 
Think of all that mopey I am to lose—think of 


it—thousands, thousands! Oh, me! I won’t lose 
it: I'l! hunt that thief to the end of the world, 
and I'll not let you get out of my sight. It’s a 
conspiracy to rob me !—Ride into town this in- 
stant and bring an oflicer here—I’m robbed !” 
she shrieked, as the servant hurried into the 
room. ‘*Go to the nearest magistrate ; bring 
him here. Go, you gaping idiot !—he’ll get off! 
But Ill catch him. Run !” 

“Madam,” interrupted the lawyer, ‘this is 
unwise; you have no grounds for your com- 
plaint.” 


‘*She said he was not dead; she said he had 
hidden himself —that viper! that accomplice ! 
She knows he has the money—yes, yes ; and the 
Lord knows what she staid behind for—just to 
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answer me back !” hissed the enraged woman 
through her clinched teeth. 

Flora strove to gain a hearing for the mingled 
prayers and entreaties breaking from her involun- 
tarily. Allin vain: the possibility of more gain 
maddened Chandos’s sister. 

The sordid avarice born within her was fired 
by the thought of regaining some of the deficit 
of her legacy. 

‘«T’ve missed Sister Metella’s linen sheets. I'd 
know them anywhere ; they had five darns, four 
holes and six patches, and a piece torn off of one 
side ; and I’ve missed my two handkerchiefs, the 
only two I had. She is gathering up plunder ; 
she’s left me nothing but this ;” and Mrs. Mel- 
vern drew out a red bandanna handkerchief and 
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flourished it venomously in the face of the gen- 
tleman. ‘‘I won’t buy another handkerchief 
while there are thieves under this roof. I’m 
robbed, and George Chandos shall answer for it. 
She said he came back from the Crevasse.” 

“I did not.” 

The high, fine accents became almost sharp. 
Flora covered her face with her hands. Hot tears 
glistened between the slender fingers. 

‘Come up to the study, Mr. Bland. You shall 
see for yourself that not a penny is left.” 

Mrs. Melvern drew her stuff cloak closer, and 
clutched the papers on the table with suspicious 
eagerness. 

‘Have these lights turned out, Marion —I 
won’t be ruined—but come along with me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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By MINNA IRVING, 


Take away the ruby necklace, for it burns my breast to-night! 
Leave me, in this chamber flooded by the young moon’s wellow light 
Dreaming of the mossy garden where the skies were ever blue, 
And the spiders spread their laces, and the damask roses grew. 


Never yet the lip of seashell stranded on a silver shore, 
Or a filmy cloud at morning, such a tender color bor! 
By the russet thorns depended, in a veil of pearly dew, 
Blushing at their own sweet beauty—so the damask roses grew! 


There the bee, an ardent lover, to their petals kissing clung, 

Or a-drowse with amber honey in their satin cradles swung, 

And the spotted lark enraptured, when the summer day was new, 
Poured his heart in merry music where the damask roses grew. 


I was but a simple maiden when the earl came riding down 
With a clash of golden harness from his mansion in the town, 
And the rarest of my treasures was a knot of ribbon blue, 

Or the fragrant buds I gathered where the damask roses grew. 


I was dazzled by the diamond that he slipped upon my hana, 

An.l the dresses, and the dances, and the wedding that he planned. 
Now I'd give the marble splendor of my palace, fair to view, 

For the green and sunny corner where the damask roses grew. 


In the ballroom’s glare and glitter still they haunt my burning brain; 
Cool, and pink, and spangled over with the drops of crystal rain. 
Heaven itself—or so I fancy—is the garden that I knew, 

With its deep and tangled grasses where the damask roses grew. 
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“*I SAT BOLT UPRIGHT, TO BEHOLD THE FORM OF MY WIFE BENDING OVER THAT ANCIENT CHEST.’ 


THE PORTRAIT. 


By NORA 


I{1s companions and fellow artists called him 
Rossetti, though that was not the name by which 
his pictures were known upon the walls of the 
National Academy, nor the weird, mystical poems 
which appeared at frequent intervals in the mag- 
azines of the day. 

Notwithstanding his success in art and letters, 
the man grew daily more melancholy and morose, 
his dark Italian face reminding his associates 
more and more forcibly of that unhappy, strangely 
imaginative poet-writer Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
whose name and mantle they conceived he so fit- 
tingly wore. 

*T'was because of this gloom in his soul, per- 
haps, that he surrounded himself with all the 
beauty and comforts which his purse could afford. 
No atelier in the region of Washington Square 
showed more taste and elegance in its arrange- 
ments, I venture to say, than his. Warm crim- 
sons and maroons prevailed in its general furnish- 
ings. Quaintly carved brackets in every nook 
and corner held gems of art and beauty ; Clytie 
in marble, Pallas Athene in bronze; wood carv- 
ings from Oberammergau, ivory ones from Japan ; 
slender vases of crystal and silver exhaling deli- 
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cate perfumes; a buhl desk inlaid with gilt, a 
Vernis Martin cabinet, rare pictures, unfinished 
sketches, bits of armor, ancient weapons, casts— 
in short, all the numerous trifles and works of 
art dear to the artist’s soul. 

Upon the easel, one night in December, an un- 
finished picture stood, over which the flickering 
light of the blazing logs threw fantastic shadows 
here and there. A limitless plain, a sky black in 
its depth of color, innumerable stars gazing down 
upon an image, colossal, dim, mysterious. In 
the foreground a man, kneeling, with outstretched 
appealing arms, face white and haygard, hair in 
wild masses, black as traditional sin. 

One of the three artists lounging 
fire arose and critically examined it. 

“Why, old fellow,” he exclaimed, turning to 
his host, ‘‘ the face is yours, by all that is good ! 
and you seem to be—indeed, you are 

‘Questioning the Sphinx,” finished Dante, 
gloomily; ‘‘not an original idea, you know, 
Brown, by any means.” 

‘The flickering light of the fire,” said one of 
the others, thoughtfully, ‘‘lends to those stony 
eyes a strange meaning. Viewed upon the walls 
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ef the Academy, im sueh a light as this, old fel- 
low, your fame would be everlastingly assured.” 

A look of unalterable sadness flitted across the 
haggard features of his host as he replied : 

‘‘It was not meant for the walls of the Acad- 
emy, Abbey, nor any other walls but mine. The 
Sphinx to me has ever been a symbol of religions 
mystery, and since—since she died I have sought 
—I have longed to know——-” He stopped ab- 
ruptly, and from a phial which stood near poured 
out a quantity of dark liquid, which he hastily 
swallowed. 

‘* Don’t,” said Brown, in «a concerned voice— 
“don’t take so much, Dante. Some day you 
will——” 

‘“T'ake too much !” wearily, ‘‘and thus have 
what I wish to know revealed. Well, if so——” 

He said no more, but sat abstractedly gazing 
into the fire. 

No one cared to break the thoughtful silence 
which fell upon them all, till presently, arousing 
himself, Dante said, abruptly : 

‘You have often wondered, and probably 
Janghed at, my firm belief in the supernatural. 
To-night,” with a quick glance into an alcove of 
the room, ‘‘I am in the mood to tell you why— 
why I know that the spirits of the dead return.” 

One of the group stirred uneasily, and looked 
at the speaker long and fixedly. 

Dante sat with his face partly in shadow, his 
eyes dreamily following the leaping tongues of 
the fire. 

‘‘Tt was in the year ’79, when you, Moore,” 
turning to the one who had been looking so fix- 
edly upon him, “‘ were traveling in Central Amer- 
ica, that I rented, for the season, a picturesque 
cottage upon the Hudson. The previous autumn, 
as vou know, I had married a woman whose phys- 
ical perfections, at least, were beyond question. 
Of her history I knew but little. Of foreign 
birth—‘a descendant of Cortez,’ was all she ever 
vouchsafed to say—vivacions, moody, piszionate 
by turns; a child to-day, a woman to-morrow. 
God! how I loved her !” 

It was more a prayer than an exclamation, and 
his listeners, all but one, turned their eyes away 
in stricken awe. That one sat immovable, an in- 
serutable expression in his blue-gray eye. 

‘* Well,” resumed Dante, recovering himself, 
** Vera, my wife, had a morbid love for all specu- 
lations upon a future life. The supernatural in 
the Christian religion ; the mystic in the Oriental ; 
the peculiar doctrine of Theosophy ; the manifes- 
tations of modern Spiritualism! Brahma, Bad- 
dha, Schopenhauer, Swedenborg, Von Hartman, 
each in turn engaged her daily thought and con- 
versation. 
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‘*Qne day, as she sat posing for me as Helen 
of Troy—Vera had been my model before mar- 
riage, as doubtless some of you are aware,” with 
a quick glance in the direction of Moore—‘ rous- 
ing herself from a reverie, she said : 

“**That there is an astral twilight in which 
our souls must wander after death, Dante, I am 
unalterably assured.’ 

*** Yes,’ I echoed, intent only upon the curves 
of her perfect arm, ‘an astral twilight in which 
our souls must , 

‘*«« Struggle till we obtain spiritual release from 
the attractions or sinful habits of our existence 
here. Over what were our earthly treasures, 
Dante, we will hover, until we learn to loathe—’ 

«« Don’t,’ I interrupted, in simulated horror-— 
‘don’t, my Vera, wherever you may go after 
death, learn to loathe your husband. If he is 
the attraction over which you will hover, as un- 
doubtedly he will be, why : 

‘*The change in her expression both startled 
and fascinated me. Then she smiled, and that 
smile I shall not forget till my dying day.” 

Moore made an impatient movement, and fixed 
his eyes upon the floor. 

‘Hurt and perplexed,” continued Dante, ‘I 
was about to resume my brush, when, with a 
petulant movement, Vera cast off her draperies, 
and saying she was tired, hastily left the room. 

*** Singular creature ’ I mused, her vagaries 
being one of her charms ; * how I do adore thee ! 
and ere many minutes I followed her to her room. 

‘“*The sound of my footsteps had evidently 
startled her, for with a quick movement I saw 
her hastily close the lid of a quaint old chest 
which ever accompanied us on our travels, lock 
it and withdraw the key. 

«** Come,’ I said, kissing her flushed face, ‘ tell 
me what treasures you carry, Vera, in that shabby 
old chest. No attractions, 1 trust,’ langhingly, 
‘over which your spirit will hover when this beau- 
tiful body turns to clay.’ 

‘‘She narrowed her eyes, gave me a searching 
look, then burst into merry laughter. 

“«* That chest, sir,’ with playful humor, ‘ con- 
tains my—wedding finery—and—other trump- 
ery dear to my silly heart. There, are you satis- 
fied ? Now go, and prepare for dinner ;’ and with 
a bewitching look and a fond embrace she dis- 
missed me, and all suspicion as well from my 
mind. 

‘*A few days after this occurrence Vera re- 
ceived a letter from a’ party of tourists—from 
Mexico or Central America, I fail to remember 
which—requesting her to meet them upon their 
arrival in New York city. 

“‘*7T must go,’ she said, in her decisive way ; 
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and go she did, her natural independence of char- 
acter rendering all proffers of my escort useless. 

“«* No, Dante,’ she replied ; ‘stay at home, as I 
know you would rather do, and finish that paint- 
ing.” And as her desire coincided with my in- 
clination, I, unfortunately, did so. 

‘It was the night of the third day, and the 
last but one of my loneliness, that I sat, the night 
being chilly, before an open fire, idly skimming a 
volume of miscellaneous verse. The clock struck 
twelve as I musingly repeated a line or two of 
that cynical, fascinating poem by Owen Mere- 
dith, ‘The Dead Woman Upstairs’ : 


‘*** So T lit my lamp by the dying fire, 
And crept up the stairs, which creaked with fright.’ 


**That sound ! I held my breath for a moment, 
listening. Nothing but the deep, solemn peals of 
the wind among the lofty treetops, the boughs, 
like ghostly fingers, tapping against the window 
panes. 

‘‘Smiling at my nervousness, I yet hesitated to 
light my taper and ascend the stairs. Into the 
chamber above the ‘moonlight strayed,’ but no 
form ‘all in white’ lay there, I knew, ‘ with seven 
lighted tapers about her head and seven about her 
feet.” No; the woman I loved, the wife of my 


bosom, was far away, and no vigil of the dead was 


mine. Upon her clay-cold breast no portrait lay 
‘set all round with rubies red, with pearls that a 
Peri might have wept!’ No! for upon Vera’s 
heart, with the needle of love, my face was etched ; 
no need of a painted portrait there. 

“The clock struck one, and then, like that 
other man born of the poet’s fancy, I Jit my lamp 
by the dying fire, and crept up the stairs to my 
chamber above. Coldly the moon shone in upon 
ita human emptiness, touching, revivifying every- 
thing by its ghostly light. 

‘*Open-eyed I lay, for to my spiritual sense an 
invisible body, a shadowy soul, occupied with me 
the room. Before my marriage to Vera such an 
idea could never have entered my mind—abhor- 
ring as I then did anything approaching the su- 
pernatural, or, as it is now termed, ‘spirit phe- 
nomena’; but since that conversation alluded 
to, the subject, as you may readily believe, to- 
gether with her singular look and manner, had 
been much in my thoughts. 

««*«That there is an astral twilight in which our 
souls must wander after death, Dante, | am un- 
alterably assured.’ 

‘‘ Wherever my gaze fell the white finger of the 
moon seemed to trace those words. Here, there, 
everywhere, till, to shut out the vision and relieve 
my heart of its forebodings, I buried my face 
within the bedelothes. 
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‘** How long I remained thus ’tis impossible to 
say—certainly not more than a minute or two— 
when I was startled by hearing a key turned 
stealthily in a lock, the slow uplifting of a lid, 
and I sat bolt upright to behold the form of my 
wife bending over that ancient chest. 

“«* Vera,’ | exclaimed. joyfully, yet wondering 
how she had entered the room, * you have come 
home!’ But even as I spoke she quickly closed 
the lid, locked it, withdrew the key and van- 
ished.” 

His listeners looked at one another signifi- 
cantly as Dante paused with his hand out- 
stretched toward that phial again. 

‘*No,” he said, catching the look ; “‘I had no 
use for drugs in those days. It is since then, 
since that night, that I have dreamed dreams, 
consulted mediums, and,” his mind reverting to 
the dead who had done the same, 
‘sought Lethe in chloral. 


Rossetti, 


** Well,” resuming, after some moments given 
to gloomy thought, *‘ not until the sun had van- 
quished even the mists of morning did I rise, 
fully determined at once to make myself ac- 
quainted with the contents of that mysterious 
chest. 

‘** Whether in the body or the spirit,’ I re- 
flected, ‘ Vera’s thoughts linger with the objects 
it contains ;’ and with something of reverence, as 
though entering a shrine, I broke the lock and 
turned back the lid.” 

Beads of perspiration stood upon the forehead 
of Moore as Dante arose, and drawing back the 
curtains of the alcove, disclosed the chest to 
view. 

“You were at 
forced calmness, 


my wedding,” he said, with 
turning to Moore, as he with- 
drew from it several articles of female apparel. 
‘‘Did my bride wear such as these ?” casting, as 
he spoke, upon the ground a short satin skirt 
flounced with deep Jace; a white rebozo, delicate 
and filmy as the spray of the sea; high-heeled 
slippers whose jeweled buckles glittered and 
shone, and « few other articles of a Spanish 
maiden’s attire. 

**See !” he next said, placing a portrait in the 
hand of the greatly relieved Moore ; “ < ’tis set all 
round with rubies red, with pearls that a Peri 
might have wept! nevertheless,” with forced 
calmness, ‘‘the portrait is neither mine, nor 
yours, but——” 

He turned away, and with gloomy brow looked 
questioningly into the eyes of the Sphinx. 

A look of recognition stole into the eyes of 
Moore as he gazed upon the portrait, but without 
comment he laid it down and resumed once more 
his inscrutable expression. 
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‘«« And your wife,” presently said Brown, “‘ when 
she returned : 

“She never returned,” mournfully interrupted 
Dante. ‘‘ Vera never returned ! 

‘‘That day, and the next, and the next, rolled 
by, and with all the fires of hell in my soul, yet 
again the hopes of heaven, I waited and looked 
for her coming; then,” withdrawing a bit of yel- 
low paper from his vest pocket, which he passed 
to Brown, ‘‘I received this.” 

‘‘TIas your wife returned ?” read the telegram. 
«* Answer at once.” 

“‘It was from the proprietor of the Hotel 
R——, Seventh Avenue, New York,” explained 
Dante ; ‘and the reply which followed mine drove 
from my heart all light and happiness forever. 
Granting,” with « melancholy glance at Moore, 
** that—that—she—that I—had not the first place 
in her heart, she was nevertheless to me a bless- 
ing, a joy, a delight, and her death robbed me of 
them all forever.” 

The look of sympathy upon the faces of two of 
his listeners deepened. Moore kept his eyes turned 
steadfastly upon the floor. 

*“You all remember,” Dante continued, after 
a longer pause than usual, “the night of the 21st 
of September, 779, when the great Hotel R 
burned to the ground? Well, my wife, and I 
presume her friends, had registered there that 
day, and amongst the score or so of charred re- 
mains taken from the ruins—charred beyond all 
possible recognition—were my Vera’s; and to- 
night,” with a choking sob, “‘among the other 
unknown dead, her blackened bones lie buried in 
Cypress Hills Cemetery.” 

Moore, to hide the twitching muscles of his 
mouth, covered it hastily with his hand. 

** At the very hour,” went on Dante, dreamily, 
‘that night when I shuddered to ascend the 
stairs, the Hotel R burst into a blaze; at the 
hour when my wife’s form appeared to me, hov- 
ering over that ancient chest, the roof fell in, and 
80 ”? 

He dropped into silence ; his head sunk low 
upon his breast ; and thus his listeners left him 
after a space, quietly departing. 

The three walked on silently for awhile, each 
busy with his own thoughts, 

“Well, Moore,” at length said Brown, “ what 
is your opinion of the matter ? Was it an optical 
illusion, or—or-—what ?” 

Moore blew the smoke from his cigar slowly into 
the air ere he replied : 


‘An optical illusion, unquestionably, born of 
his disordered nerves and his wife’s peculiar the- 
ories. In the first place,” flipping the ashes from 
his cigar, ‘‘a soul, an essence, stripped of its ma- 
terial body, cannot retain its personal identity ; 
and secondly, granting that it could, the spirit 
of Dante’s wife did not return to him, for the 
simple reason that she < 

Iie paused for a moment as though in contem- 
plation of the stars. 

‘* Well,” impatiently, ‘‘for the simple reason 
that she z 

‘‘Ts not dead,” finished Moore, with a light 
laugh ; ‘* not dead, Brown, but very much in the 
flesh. 

** You see,” enjoying the other’s astonishment, 
‘*Vera was my model before she became Dante’s, 
and,” with a slight air of restraint, ‘‘ she confided 
to me something of her history. Born in-Mexico 
of Spanish-American parents, she had inherited 
all the beauty and much of the impassioned nat- 
ure of the former race. Married early to a hand- 
some but tyrannical husband, she had in a fit of 
anger left him, and fleeing to New York, had 
drifted, after a time, into the profession of 
‘ model.’ 

‘‘In this capacity she entered the art studio 
of Dante, became infatuated with and recklessly 
married him. Love with her was like a rose in 
June, blooming only for a season ; and the season 
for Dante had passed when she received that 
letter.” 

** Why,” in astonishment, “ you don’t mean to 
say that the letter was from e 

‘The original of that portrait we have seen to- 
night—her husband, most likely, for it was upon 
his arm I met her tenderly leaning, one week 
after the fire, in the gay capital of Venezuele. 
That Dante really thought her dead I never be- 
lieved till to-night, and so i 

Ife stopped, and thoughtfully blew the smcke 
from his cigar into the wintry air. 

** But, Moore,” said Brown, feelingly, as they 
were about to part, ‘‘ why not tell the miserable 
man the truth, and set his mind at rest ?” 

** Would the truth set his mind at rest ?” cynic- 
ally. ‘No, Brown; rather let him keep to his 
delusions. So long as his questions are confined 
to the Sphinx he will never know the utter. un- 
worthiness of the woman whose radiant spirit he 
longs and expects to meet in another world. 
When its dumb lips open, then will I speak ; and 
so good night.” 
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By MARTHA McCuLLocn WILLIAMS, 


Do Not choose to go in the summer time. 
Then, like other artists, the plaster-cast maker 
stirs abroad, to loaf and incite his soul. Inci- 
dentally he takes a basket of his special summer 
wares—warriors in armor, busts of celebritics, 
green parrots, pink shepherdesses and gorgeously 
gilt goddesses in mighty scant attire. For all such 
he has the loftiest scorn. Even the jingling of 

the nimble quarter or nickel does not 
help the hurt that his artistic conscience 
feels. 

‘* But,” he says, spreading wide the 
fingers of one hand in the palm of the 
other, ‘‘ only dat sort sella dis time year. 
Peoples hera dey no like peoples een 
Ketalee—non, non,” shaking the head; 
‘‘only dose Jadee an’ zhentlemen what 
go way een de summer—dey lika verra 
mucha alla de good theeng cana maka. 
Dose udder—dose what buya de ‘ parlore 
setta all blue-red—like—what you calla 
heem ?—Star-r en Streepa—dey wanta 
roob-esh, roob-esh ! Ia sella dat whata 
dey veel buya.” 

Small blame to him that he does— 
his artistic ingtinets to the contrary not- 
withstanding. For though he has free 
raw material, and a possible profit of 
something like four hundred per cent., 
he must turn every honest penny if he 
would realize his air castle of a home, a 
cottage, under vine and“ fig tree, back 
in the sunny land that gave him birth. 

For ninety-nine in the hundred of 
image makers, image venders, are Ital- 
ians. Many of the elders among them 
speak no word of English. Their shops 
—«ateliers is perhaps the better word 
are strewn promiscuously, hither and 
you, about the lower eastern quarter of 
New York city. Water Street, famed 
once as the home of New York’s wick- 
edest man, abounds with them. So, 
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too, does Madison Street. There are heaps and 
heaps of them in the maze of alleyways round 
about, or, rather, beyond, Chatham Square, in 
the very heart of the most crowded tenement 
quarters. William Street and Rose Street, in the 
neighborhood of East River Bridge, have more 
than a sprinkle of the queer foreign places. It is 
there that you find most of the artisans who dis- 
tinguish themselves as architectural cast makers. 
Perhaps you do not know it, but there is sharp 
segregation of the work. One maker turns out 
only beautiful angels for altar decoration. An- 
other gives his whole mind to the gorgons, grif- 
fins, caryatids used by architectural draughts- 
men in sketching their designs. Still another 
makes a feature of anatomical casts. There you 
can buy heads, arms, legs, torsi, whole figures, 
in any pose to suit, or dissected to the muscle, 
and showing accurately the play of it. This, too, 
not merely of the human figure. For a sufficient 


consideration you may have a whole menagerie, 
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in every state between the clothed habit in which 
they lived and the skeleton that bore about their 
bulk. Indeed, the variety is only a little less mar- 
velous than the accuracy of them. In such a 
place you can study zoology and muscular anat- 
omy without once stirring from your tracks. 

Few spots indeed are more ghastly than such a 
shop, especially upon a blustery March day, when 
still there is the tang of winter in the air, when 
snow spits spitefully from the gray scud overhead, 
and long vibrant blasts howl eerily amid the chim- 
ney pots. Then daylight in these regions takes 
on a blue, unearthly pallor ; all the rickety doors 
und windows groan, and flickering shadows bring 
a semblance of life to the stark white starveling 
atomies that are at once so ghostly and so human. 
Kuch head becomes a death’s-head, mopping and 
mowing at you in the pulsing gleam. A sudden 
flare of sunlight through the rifted clouds brings 
out sharp against a background of blackness a 
death mask glowering through its eyeless sockets, 

or maybe a tall white shape before 
unseen in the friendly murk. 

Hiere you find always workmen of 
superior skill, It is hence that the 
big sculptors choose their helpers 
when they have a great undertaking 
in hand. Here, too, come the folk 
who for any reason or none wish to 
secure casts of a human figure or any 
part thereof. A mighty unpleasant 
process that, in case of a living sub- 
ject. If you doubt it try it on to the 
extent of a hand or foot. 

Shivers begin to possess you as you 
look at the bed of cold, wet plaster 
upon which you know that the mem- 
ber must rest. Other shivers and 
stronger ones come with the anoint- 
ing with brown, sticky, evil-smelling 
oil. Over and over it is smeared, 
rubbed into each crevice, each wrin- 
kle, till you feel that all the waters of 
Araby will be needed to sweeten the 
hand again. Then you lay it gingerly 
in the allotted space, and set your 
teeth hard when more of the cold, 
white dampness that feels like a plas- 
ter corpse is pressed down and over 
and around it. One minute goes by 
—you are a mass of shudders ; two— 
you are certain they are ten at least ; 
three—goose flesh rises clean up to 
the armpit ; you make as if to snatch 
away the tormented member, but suc- 
cumb to the artificer’s pleading for a 
further inch of time. 
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In the briefest space, which is yet 

to you a pretty segment of eternity, 
he pulls deftly through the soft plaster 
the oiled thread that was laid so care- 
fully around the outline of the hand. 
It cuts the mold in two. Now you 
lift your hand, and see stars of several 
colors while freeing it from its clammy 
envelope. For in spite of oil and rub- 
bing in, the creeping, insidious plas- 
ter has searched out nooks and cran- 
nies to take hold upon yourskin. The 
tiniest hair, or wrinkle, or crevice 
makes itself felt in most emphatic 
fashion, for just now your nerves are 
in the state that magnifies sensation 
of all sorts to the. pitch of acuteness. 

Yet you have your reward, all the 
more if your hand or foot be one in 
whose shape and elegance you feel a 
pardonable vanity ; for now it is the 
easiest thing in the world to see at 
least a part of yourself as others see 
it, and to multiply the sight indefi- 
nitely at a very small expense. Once 
the mold is safe and sound you may 
delight your friends and depress your 
enemies by gifts of the shapely mem- 
ber in pure white plaster. A little 
while back it was a fad of fashionable 
women to have the hand and wrist 
thus modeled, with the fingers lightly 
spread. ‘Then a cast was mounted 
upright in a dark velvet cushion for my lady’s 
toilet table, where the plaster fingers held her 
rings whenever they were not ornamenting the 
originals thereof. 

Indeed, the modelers tell you heaps of queer 
tales—that is, supposing you so win your way 
that they feel it safe and pleasant to make you 
free of the guild. ‘To the casual stranger they 
are dumb—an oyster is loquacious by comparison. 
Even those who have a right tolerable smattering 
of English look stolid, and stand shaking the 
head until you convince them that your interest 
is genuine, and has no connection with police 
affairs or the sanitary inspection. 

Such demonstration is easy, if only you go 
about it the right way. Oddly enough, that is 
not immediate profuse buying. Indeed, indis- 
criminate purchasing in quantity nearly always 
awakes suspicion. The better plan is to feel or 
feign artistic longing for some especially rare and 
wonderful cast ; say that you are searching for it 
high and low; be a little disdainful of bronzed 
warriors, and more than a little admiring of basso- 
relievo after the antique, and the chances are that 
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you will open to yourself a mine of information. 
Indeed, at the second or third visit nothing will 
be hidden. All the secrets of the prison house, 
the tricks of trade, will be laid open to you, the 
relator every little while showing his white teeth 
in the soft, slow chuckle that is as strongly char- 
acteristic of his race a® is the darky’s snickering 
grin. You will see feet that might be beautiful 
but for the pinching they have undergone in the 
effort to make them tiny; hands wherein Love 
himself might delight to nestle in each soft curve 
and dimple ; other hands painfully meagre, yet 
fine of line, with beautiful long nails; once in a 
way a dainty leg, modeled well above the knee ; 
busts, of course, and arms, and the curve of 
neck and throat. And once only—ah, the pity 
of it!—a woman’s right breast, round, youthful, 
perfect, with a bare suggestion of the heaving 
chest beneath. Of course it has a history, grew- 
some enough for an Ibsen play. The owner of it 
was a rich woman, healthily beautiful, and loving 
her own beauty next to her life. But over her 
hung the dread of hereditary doom. Her mother 
died at twenty-five of cancer of the breast. It 
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was the left breast, and there the daughter felt 
would be the point of attack upon herself. So 
while still in perfect health she had this cast 
made, resolved thus to keep so long as she lived 
a visible memory of its white, swelling beauty. 
The doctor laughed at her fears, but even doc- 
tors do not know everything. She, too, died of 
cancer at five and twenty. She had made a friend 
of the image maker, true though humble. He 
went with his wife to see her carried in state to 
the big church, later to the family vault; and 
though that was ten years back, he has not for- 
gotten her story, nor does he tell it save to the 
rare sympathetic ear. 

Here are little baby feet, plump enough, dim- 
pied enough for Cupid himself. One especial 


tiny one has the toes drawn back, as though in 
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the effort to evade the cold, creeping plaster. 
Poor little morsel! It is pitiful to think of what 
you endure for the sake of vanity or greed in 
your pastors and masters. For these baby feet 
and hands and arms are among the most salable 
in stock. Artists buy them for use, just as they 
likewise buy the ghastly dissected figures that are 
as much a part of studio furnishing as the ever- 
serviceable manikin. And heaps of other folk 
come hither and take away the pretty trifles, a 
few, it may be, from love of their white beauty, 
but many, very many more who speak the jargon 
of Art with the big A, and are votaries of the 
decorative cult. 

One shop that in newspaper parlance might be 
called very tony deals pretty near exclusively in 
casts from the antique. The head of it stands 

high in the good books of all 
the leading artists. When- 
ever one of them brings in 
from abroad an_ especially 
choice bit, he at once turns 
it over to the man of molds 
with full permission to copy 
it for sale. There is no risk 
of vulgarizing his treasure by 
such liberality, for the shop- 
master is in his way both aris- 
tocrat and autocrat. He will 
have no dealings with the bulk 
of his own craftsmen. ‘‘ Dey 
steala,” he says, scowling. 
‘* Dey steala, eef dey can, alla 
dese mucha good theeng. Eef 
I letta dem here a-coom to- 
morrow, nex’ veek I a-see 
meen mucha good theeng ona 
Fo’teen ’"Treeta ; den zhentle- 
man he verra mucha mada— 
no more letta me hab dat 
whata he breeng.” 

So the itinerant vender gets 
scant courtesy here. ‘The 
casual customer fares hardly 
better. For how does Giu- 
seppe, the irate, know that 
you are not an emissary of 
those evil ones who covet his 
unique models, envy his ad- 
vantages and lie in wait to 
pirate that which is so dear 
to his heart ? Once possessed 
of a cast of any foreign art 
work, the reproduction of it 
is @ mere matter of mechan- 
ics. For here there is no 
troublesome copyright to stay 
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nimble Italian fingers. More than once a casual 
lounger in the select shop has carried away in his 
eye enough of the proportions of some especially 
choice and well-guarded bit to be able to re- 
produce it, not faithfully, but in a mangled cari- 
cature, that the unthinking or unskilled buyer ac- 
cepts and gloats over because of its cheapness. Such 
a one says sometimes, chattering in her joy : ‘‘ See 
what comes of knowing where to look for things. 
Here’s something I got for a quarter on the street, 
and it’s just the same thing that my neighbor 
paid ten times as much for in that shop on upper 
Broadway where the fellow glares at you so and 
is as short as pie crust if you happen to say that 
you want a flower girl, or that you don’t like 
those fearful slabs with headless women or three 
legs of a horse upon them, which some folks rave 
over because they are copies of the antique.” 

What wonder Giuseppe is gruff and grim to 
such an artistic heretic! The autique is to him 
as the very breath of life. Under other condi- 
tions he himself might perhaps turn out a sculp- 
tor; but he came away from Italy a very long 
time ago, and this bustling, bracing American air 
has not nourished the instinct for line and form 
that is in his blood. Maybe, too, environment 
has helped to its repression. All his twenty years 
here have been spent in the city, that has notori- 
ously little upon its outer walls to educate eye 
and soul. Besides, there is the impulse to get on. 
The fever of financial aspiration is as contagious 
as‘any other. In Giuseppe’s case it has dwarfed 
without suppressing his natural bent. By and by, 
when a few more gentlemen have brought him 
their art treasures exclusively, and his mind has 
been harrowed to the breaking pitch by the con- 
scienceless theft of them, he will one of these 
days look into his strong box—no savings bank 
fot him—reckon up the yellow pieces therein, 
speculate for a month maybe upon the field, the 
vineyard, the tiny house, the hens and oxen they 
will buy, and then the shop will be shut—all its 
artistic litter scattered to the four winds. The 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, too, will say regret- 
ful farewells. A little later they will smile over 
queer sprawling scrawls on pink paper, with a dove 
over the date line and the address staggering so 
tipsily over the back that there is hardly room for 
the postmark. It is the name of some queer small 
village, high under the Apennines, or low on the 
Calabrian coast. Giuseppe has a fine feeling for 
both the mountains and the sea. But wherever 
he elects to pitch his tent, be sure he will bea 
man of consequence, looked at by his neighbors 
with admiring awe, as one who has gone over the 
big water and come back with what is for his 
estate in life a comfortable fortune. 


The ‘‘ Fo’teen "Treeta” merchant that wakens 
Giuseppe’s wrath pervades pretty well every part 
of the city. You see him upon street corners, 
in front of unfinished houses, im the big towering 
office buildings—where he and his sort go only by 
sufferance. He haunts the side streets, too. 
Wherever there is a residence quarter, there he 
makes market and money the year through. Ile 
has a quick and pretty talent of adaptation, and 
almost a detective eye. From the look of entry- 
way and area he gauges to a nicety the sort of art 
objects that will go with the indwellers. A good 
type of him is Montanelli, who has grown up to tlie 
trade and into my friendliness through these last 
half-dozen years. He was the prettiest small Ital- 
ian lad, with velvet-dark eyes and cameo profile. 
Then his basket seemed an outrage, so big and 
lopsided a burden for such slender shoulders. 
But he carried it jauntily up the long, long 
flights that led to flat or studio, and at the top 
lacked neither breath nor patience. He was the 
modestest vender, too ; you had almost to entreat 
him fora sight of all that lurked in the depths of 
that big creel. Watching his eye, the uninitiate 
could judge the art value of each piece as it came 
forth. ‘loo shrewd to disparage anything he car- 
ried, he was yet too honest of eye to mask his de- 
light in what was really good. That never be- 
came commonplace to him. Doubtless he had 
sold by hundreds Aurora, the Flying Victory, 
Diana with her bow. Certainly he had seen and 
handled and lugged them hither and yon till it 
would seem reasonable that they had become a 
burden. They were no such thing. Over and 
over his eye took delight in them ; his praise of 
them had the honest ring that never abides in 
prefunctory speech. A wonderfully ready fellow, 
too, overbrimming with suggestions as to the 
nook or corner where this or that would look 
best. To those whom he served regularly he be- 
came a sort of artistic conscience. More than 
once he refused to sell a bit that had pleased tl:e 
faucy, saying, with a shake of the head: “‘ Ali, 
uo, la signora—bettah wait; I gota semtheeng at 
de shopa verra mucha bettah suita for dat whata 
you want.” 

Such virtue is not its own sole reward.» Mon- 
tanelli has grown big and prosperous, and bids fair 
to make one of these days a mighty fine American 
citizen. The civic gain will doubtless make up 
for the loss of beauty and pictaresqueness. In 
return Montanelli has certainly done something 
for the culture along art lines of the land of his 
adoption. But he did not make the mistake of 
carrying the Flying Victory or the Winged Hermes 
to folk whe wanted pinky lambs and cream-col- 
ored dumsels ready to the last frill for the prom- 
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enade. Neither did he disdain such wares. 
Trade in them is too considerable—so considera- 
ble. in fact, that whole shops make nothing else. 

Very many of them are for export. New York, 
you see, makes pretty well all the images, casts 
and so on sold in these United States. And the 
good folk of small towns and rural regions sim- 
ply dote upon the old, old things—the praying 
Samuels, the green parrots, the gorgeous green 
and red bouquets of flower and fruit. They have 
a nice taste, too, in imitation bronze figures, and 
appreciative eyes for the washed groups, which 
are to their minds fully as excellent as the very 
best John Rogers can turn out. Indeed, but for 
copyright the Rogers statuettes would be plentier 
than blackberries. Given the model, any reason- 
ably skillful plasterworker can turn out more 
copies of it than there are days in the year. 

Would you see how it is done? Then come 
with me, say to Water Street ; there we will find 
the best examples of the all-around shop. It is 
a big bare place, windowed to the north, with 
steps running up to it outside the wall. Inside, 
the room is irregular, full of all manner of queer 
offsets, where partitions have been knocked away. 
There is need of all the corners. Look at the 
clutter of things in each one, the delicious dis- 
order that rules the whole array. Here are pots 
and pans, and buckets and brushes ; open cans of 
earth paints such as ochre, umber, terra cotta. 
By the way, the last name is Italian for “red 
earth.” The use here of this red earth is to be 
mixed with the plaster and give the admired 
pinky tinge to the finished product. Umber in 
like fashion makes cream yellow, and with just 
the suspicion of umber produces the burnt-ivory 
tint: 

Well to the back is the drying closet, kept at 
steady, moderate heat with a charcoal stove. It 
has no window, and barely one low door ; shelves 
run all about its deal walls, and there is a mova- 
ble wooden platform directly over the stove. The 
temperature is carefully regulated. If it gets too 
high the figures will warp and crack, while if it 
be toe low not only does work halt, but the fin- 
ished product comes short of perfection. Uneven 
drying, or handling while still damp, destroys 
proportion and blurs the sharp outline upon 
which so much of beauty depends. 

The ground plaster comes in big, commonplace 
barrels, for all the world like those that thrifty 
farmers buy to sow upon the land. Several stand 
apart with heads out, in various degrees of empti- 
ness. ‘I'wo or three big deal tables, bare and 
wide as a carpenter’s bench, run here or there 
about the room. On top of them you see half a 

dozen splashed mixing bowls, each with its wooden 
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paddle. ‘There are buckets, too, of tin, wood and 
agate ware, a tin vessel half full of yellow-brown 
viscid boiled oil, with big brushes and small 
thrust in it half their depth. Above, shelves run 
double and treble along the wall space. They 
ure heaped and crowded with yellowy lumps of 
varying size, whose shapes exhaust the possibili- 
ties of eccentric Each is wrapped about 
with twine—it is a mold, you see—and in two or 
three, or it may be half a dozen, parts. Origi- 
nally they were white plaster, like the statuettes 
themselves. Use, time and linseed oil are the 
roots of their rich dull color. 

Making a mold is not quite the easiest thing in 
the world. First the model is secured. Then .it 
is reproduced with exceeding accuracy either in 
clay or modeling wax. ‘Then the figure is cov- 
ered with plaster wetted to the consistency of 
soft dough. Before it is fairly set the artificer, 
with a well-oiled knife or greasy thread, divides 
it into such sections as shall come easily away. 
When it is hard, if the model be wax, it is melted 


curve. 


out, leaving a perfect and unmarred shell. A 
clay figure is, if possible, removed intact. If it 


sticks, though, it is lightly sprayed with water 
and picked out bit by bit. Here it is perhaps in 
place to say that modeKng for casts is a pretty 
pastime for young women of the day. One, who 
had never seen ‘‘ the divine Paderewski,” got an 
advertising photograph of him, and having tal- 
ented finger tips, modeled in wax a portrait bust 
in low relief. ‘The likeness was striking, the ex- 
ecution spirited, so an enterprising Italian was 
glad to go halves with her in the speculation of 
making and selling medallion portrait busts. He 
got up a great stock by the time of the farewell 
concert, and turned a pretty penny for both part- 
ners by selling them at the curbstone to the musi- 
cian-mad throng. 

Returning to our myttons: the process of cast- 
ing is simplicity itself. First a dozen molds are 
set arow upside down upon one of the long ta- 
bles. Before the putting in place each is care- 
fully looked over, each segment accurately fitted 
to its fellow and tied tight with strong twine. 
Next the plaster is mixed with clear warmish water 
in one of the wooden bowls until it is a little 
thicker than good cream. Of course no lumps are 
left in it—the one would mean a flaw. 
After the mixing it is stirred hard for several 
minutes, then passed carefully through the hole 
in the upturned bottom of each mold. The next 


tiniest 


thing is to lift the mold, turn it hither and yon, 
incline it now this side, now that, so as to make 
sure the insidious plaster reaches the faintest fine 
interior with an 
The blue-bloused artisan 


curve and the whole 
evenly thick coating. 
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makes haste slowly. You think he dawdles dread- 
fully, yet almost before you know it he has filled 
all the dozen molds. Small bits are completed at 
the first filling. For large ones, the passing and 
shaking about are repeated a second, a third, 
sometimes even a fourth time. The next thing is 
to lift each one, and drain out of it the surplus- 
age of plaster. The aim is to make the cast of 
even thickness throughont. Accumulations in 
what is now low, but will later be high, would 
make the figures top-heavy and cumbrons, besides 
giving no end of trouble in drying. There is the 
further advantage of saving the raw material. 
You do not think much of that, as plaster costs 
less than a dollar the hundred pounds. These 
good folk, though, have an eye for even such small 
economies, for the artisan is scraping off care- 
fully with a thin, broad-bladed knife the plaster 
which stuck to the bowl, the paddle, even the big 
splotch of it that fell outside a mold upon the 
table. All is put aside for the next mixing. 
Meantime you stand wildly impatient of the slow 
untying of strings that is to reveal the end which 
crowns all this work. 

When at last they are out of the way you see a 
merry harlequinade, a mute mask of Comus, all in 
dead ghostly white. For it must not be supposed 
that the figures come out perfect, like Minerva 
from the brain of Jove. Here is St.‘Anthony, 
wanting a leg, which comes at last out of a smaller 
separate mold. Flora is woeful for her basket of 
posies. Phyllis the Shepherdess lacks hat and 
crook. So does Corydon, her dear love, and be- 
sides the Inte to which supposably he sings his 
love. Here is Cupid, minus wings and quiver ; 
the Dancing Sailor Boy, with never a leg to stand 
on; and the Grand Dame with panniers who con- 
descends to upbear a match safe on her arm has 
no trace of the rustic urn against which she props 
her weight. 

The missing members show up in good time. 
When they are all spread over the big table it is 
no stretch of fancy to imagine that anarchy has 
run amuck amid the statuettes, and spread them 
helter-skelter to pick themselves up as they can. 
The head werkman even smiles behind his am- 
bush of black beard that the plaster has dusted to 
silver gray. Though he cannot speak your tongue 
he looks up with a merry gleam in the eye, then 
falls to work, dexterously luting in place with a lit- 
tle freshly wet plaster whatever each cast may lack 
of completeness. After all, it iseasy work—the leg, 
arm, hat, what not, has been cast with an extra 
thimble-shaped piece that fits snugly into a cor- 
responding socket. The luting, rubbed in with 
the thumb, hides the join perfectly—in fact, 
makes the object not merely whole, but homoge- 


neous. Breakage is rare, but unless very serious 
is repaired in the same fashion. 

Next, the big workman sets the cast a little 
back, turns it slowly round, eying it carefully to 
see if its proportion is perfect. If he finds it 
amiss in any part, with a thin, broad knife he 
scrapes it down. In like fashion he removes the 
seams that show joins in the mold—that is, un- 
less he has arun of high-art customers, to whom 
the seams are an added beauty; who would, in 
fact, as soon think of taking a gilt cast as one 
that lacked these, to them, authentic beauty 
marks, 

Plaques and medallions in low relief are of 
course cast all together. ‘Those with semi-de- 
tached figures are cast in two or more pieces and 
joined outside the mold. An especially interest- 
ing bit, showing horses in motion, after the frieze 
of the Parthenon, has the animals cast in parts 
—head, legs, forearm, quarter—and after put in 
place. It is a work of the nicest precision, re- 
quiring memory and judgment even when the 
worker has the completed group before his eyes. 

Now all the dozen are set nicely balanced upon 
a wide, light board, and carried into the drying 
closet. ‘There they stay ten hours, and come out 
finished, unless they are to be bronzed or colored 
in imitation of the clay groups. In that case they 
are taken out when half dry, washed over and re- 
turned to the heat. After two or three hours 
they are coated again, and again dried. What 
artists know as guache—pronounced ‘ gwash ”— 
color is used. The tint of course depends upon 
the pigment, which is usually a mixture of ochre, 
umber and sienna, either raw or burnt, and some- 
times heightened with a trace of madder lake. 
It is mixed in a soil of size—hence the name 
guache, which is said to mean no more than a 
transparent medium for color. 

Why any human creature chooses that it should 
be used is among those things that no fellow can 
find out. The red and green and blue parrots, the 
twelve manner of parti-colored gay fruits, are far 
and away more tolerable than this sad and sober 
tinting. Indeed, the chief beauty of a plaster cast 
is its whiteness and clear sharpness of outline. 
The gray shadows which come of themselves are 
wonderful in effect and variety. But if some- 
thing softer than dead white is needed, why, 
there are boiled linseed oil and clear shellac var- 
nish, which, properly made use of, give the soft- 
ness of ivory. 

Finally, there are two or three big American 
shops where everything goes by rule and machin- 
ery, where there are ‘‘ buyers” abroad, and judges 
and critics and what not to the fore. They make 
a business of it, so much so that no breath or art 


























of Bohemia creeps in. And with them you may see 
pretty well everything that it hath entered into 
the mind of man to conceive, the hand of man to 
make ; you will be waited on and looked after 
so carefully that the whole thing becomes a weari- 
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ness of flesh and spirit ; but you will wholly miss 
the savor and flavor and comprehension of art, as 
a sweetener of lowly life, that comes of contact 
with the image merchant who is also an image 
maker. 





FINISHING TOUCHES 


QUOTATIONS AND PROVERBS. 


By A. OaKeY HALL, 


A Boston book of small proportions, devoted 
to a classification of quotations and proverbs 
and to the tracing of them to their source, was 
published some forty years ago, and now appears 
in libraries in a heavy volume with pages approxi- 
mating to a thousand. For as literature and ora- 
tory thrive, and newspapers and magazines increase 
in number and importance, the wit, wisdom and 





epigram current in the world find greater scope 
in quotation and in the aggregation of proverbs 
and maxims. Things well said or piquantly writ- 
ten pass freely from tongue to tongue, ear to ear 
and pen to eye. lIlence in the progression of 
time the once thin volume, under different editors, 
has necessarily grown, and become, as it were, an 
encyclopedia, and indeed a miniature library. 
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It is in the nature of man and in the development 
of mind to remember and repeat smart sayings or 
pungent expressions of thought or comment ; 
wherefore quotations become rife, circulate as 
mental coin, and become the medium of illustra- 
tion in talk and composition. The Hibernian 
wag who said he “ did not like the play of ‘ Ham- 
let,’ a first performance of which he saw in his 
middle age, after long experience in the world, 
‘*because it was not wholly original, and was 
largely composed of what other people had said,” 
ingenuously expressed an appreciation of the 
wealth of quotations that circulate in social, lit- 
erary and business circles. The value of the vol- 
ume referred to, thin or bulky, is greatest, how- 
ever, in its tracery of phrases familiar to us back 
to their source. Akin to hearing a good thing is 
the pleasure of knowing who originated it.  Al- 
though we may credit the iconoclastic story 
that Alexander Hamilton penned the farewell 
address of Washington, its intrinsic grandeur of 
rhetoric derives its estimation from our belief that 
its author and its utterer was he who was “ first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” For example, the quotation I 
have just used comes all the pleasanter to tho ear, 
familiar as it is, when we recall that it was first 
uttered by Colonel Henry Lee, of Revolutionary 
fame (father of the Confederate General Robert E. 
Lee), in his enlogy of Washington—the sentence 
immediately adopted in the mortuary resolutions 
passed by the Congress of the period. Take an- 
otherexample. I once heard a devont layman say, 
“Since I was told that the line ‘God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb’ was not Seriptural, as I 
had long believed, but that it belonged to the au- 
thor of the ‘Sentimental Journey,’ the expression 
has lost to me much of its beauty.” Of course I 
had not then the heart to tell him that Laurence 
Sterne himself took it from old George Herbert. 

There are hundreds of quotations rife »~mong 
men and women that are commonly accredited to 
the wrong person, either introactively or by direct 
assertion. One form of domestic and social amuse- 
ment is to cap familiar quotations, in a circle of 
friends or guests, with a request for its anthor- 
ship. Not until all have made answer;is the cor- 
rect solution allowed by the accurate catechiser. 
It is curious how many various answers, or rather 
guesses, will then be given. In such a circle I 
once found a majority who declared that the 
line ‘* Man’s inhumanity to man makes count- 
less thousands mourn ” came from Pope, and one 
answered Cowper ; but it is from Burns’s pathetic 
poem entitled, ‘* Man was Made to Mourn.” 

Probably the quotations that are the most cur- 
rent can be traced to the Scriptures; next, to 





Shakespeare ; then, to Milton or to Pope; while 
these authors would be closely pressed for popu- 
larity by Montaigne and Cervantes. Doubtless 
among the ancient classical authors the order 
would run thus: Plutarch, the two Plinys, Diog- 
enes, Laertins and Mareus Aurelius. Naturally 
the older the author the more numerous will be 
quotations from him that time has collected. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson is much quoted from. 
Who has not heard of the celebrated repartee 
made to Carlyle, who, on hearing some one quote 
the author of ** Rasselas ” as having said so and so, 
cried, ‘* Dr. Johnson never uttered that !” “« Well, 
if he didn’t say it,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘ he was 
capable of saying it !” 

There is a literature of quotations and proverbs 
oceupying a large distinctive niche of its own, 
and most interesting to study. ‘This is evidenced 
by the abundance of explanatory notes which ac- 
company the last edition of ‘ Familiar Quota- 
tions,” first alluded to—prepared by, it is under- 
stood, that enthusiastic delver in the mines of 
English literature, John Bartlett, and by his co- 
adjutor, the late Rezin A Wright. Many of these 
notes show how easily a charge of plagiarism can 
be engrafted on coincidence of thought and its 
expression. The familiar line ‘‘ From the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot ” comes usually 
from the play of ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing” as 
preceding the allegation, ‘‘ He (Benedick) is all 
mirth”; yet it is a literal translation of a phrase 
in Pliny’s Natural History that doubtless Shake- 
speare never saw. When the Bard of Avon wrote, 
in ** The Merry Wives of Windsor,” *‘ Upon famil- 
iarity will grow contempt,” does anyone suppose 
he knew that the 640th Maxim of Publius Syrus 
had already asserted what we know in translation 
as ‘‘ Familiarity breeds contempt” ? From whom 
(Maxim 524) also comes the common saying, ‘‘ A 
rolling stone gathers no moss,” and which several 
centuries later appeared in the ‘‘ Proverbes of 
John Heywood,” the earliest collection of English 
colloquial sayings. 

Those proverbs, first printed in 1546, were re- 
printed in London, edited by Julian Sharman, in 
1874, and will be found to contain a large number 
of sayings used nowadays in ordinary converse 
or comment. For example, take these quaintly 
expressed scraps of wisdom in advice : ‘* The fat is 
in the fyre,” ‘* Look ere ye leape,” “‘ Haste makes 
waste,” ‘‘When the sun shineth make hay,” 
‘*When the iron is hot strike,” ‘‘ Nought venter 
nought have,” ‘* All is fish that cometh to net,” 

‘* New brome swepth cleene,” *‘ Burnt child fire 
dredth,” ‘‘One swallow maketh not summer,” 
‘*Would ye both eat your eake and have your 
cake ?” Surely it is interesting when hearing 
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sayings such as these—and they are but winnow- 
ings from the granary of the volume—to know 
that the phrases have lived in the mouths of 
many generations. 

‘*The remedy is worse than the disease ” comes 
from Bacon’s essay on sedition. From him, who 
was as great in prose as Shakespeare was in verse, 
also proceeded these ‘‘saws”: ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power,” and ‘‘ Critics are like brushers of noble- 
men’s clothes.” 

Queen Elizabeth is said to have once saved her- 
self from persecution as a heretic by a quotation. 
When pressed by an ecclesiastic for her views upon 
transubstantiation she took refuge in these four 
lines, then fresh from the pen of Dr. John Donne : 


‘* He was the Word that spake it: 
He took the bread and brake it: 
And what the Word did make it, 
I do believe, and take it.” 


‘‘Rare Ben Jonson”—as the epitaph on the 
pavement of Westminster Abbey is phrased over 
the remains of that dramatic poet—is responsible 
for ‘‘ Mighty while ago”—a phrase that not long 
ago a British writer scored Yankees for inventing 
and using; also for ‘Care killed a cat,” and 
‘‘Shakespeare was not of an age, but for all 
time.” 

‘‘Going the way of all flesh,” often ascribed to 
the Bible, comes from the old dramatist John 
Webster, who died in 1638. ‘Turn over a new 
leaf,” an injunction musically heard and obeyed in 
the recent New Year chimes, belongs to another 
dramatist of the same era, Thomas Dekker. 
‘* Let us do or die” is traceable back from Burns 
in his poem of ‘‘ Bannockburn,” and in Camp- 
bell’s ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,” to a third old 
dramatist of the same age, John Fletcher ; and 
so is the familiar adage, ‘‘ Deeds, not words.” 
Their contemporary, Robert Burton, whose ‘‘Anat- 
omy of Melancholy ” has often robbed readers of 
sudness, constructed ‘‘ Rob Peter to pay Paul,” 
‘« Penny wise, pound foolish,” ‘ Build castles in 
the air,” “‘ All our geese are swans,” ‘‘ The pen 
worse than the sword ” (that Bulwer altered from 
‘‘ worse” to ‘‘ greater” in his play of ‘‘ Riche- 
lien”), ‘‘ What can’t be cured must be endured,” 
‘* Birds of a feather will gather together” (now a 
pivot for Lord Dundreary’s humor), ‘‘ Crocodile 
tears,” ‘‘ A virtue of necessity,” and ‘* When they 
are at Rome they do there as they see done.” 

In the same year Chancellor Oxenstiern and 
John Selden respectively wrote, “‘ Thou little 
thinkest what a little foolery governs the world,” 
or ‘‘ Behold, my son, with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.” Beaumont and Fletcher, 
whose dramas theatre goers love to read at home 
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when practical footlights burn dimly, gave to 
later generations of gossips: ‘‘ Beggars must not 
be choosers,” “‘One foot in the grave,” ** Go to 
grass,” and ‘‘One man’s poison is another man’s 
meat or drink.” Who now, unless an antiquarian, 
thinks of George Wither, a writer of the seven- 
teenth century ? And ‘yet age has not withered 
nor custom staled the infinite variety of one of 
his adages embodied in the couplet, “ And I oft 
have heard defended — little said 


is soonest 
mended.” 


Robert Herrick, the poet of the Stuart era, who 
was then to England what Alfred Austin is to- 
day, and James Whitcomb Riley to America, or- 
iginated, surrounded by dainty rhyme, the cyn- 
ical saying ‘No rose without the thorn.” Do 
anglers, when they hear, ‘‘ That which is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business,” always re- 
call that it belongs to the epigrams of their patron 
saint of rod and line, Izaak Walton ? “ Beauty is 
but skin deep” is a common apothegm, but it is 
a bald condensation of a line of another forgot- 
ten and mystical scribe of the seventeenth cent- 
ury that runneth, ‘* All the beauty of the world, 
‘tis but skin deep’”; and this scribe—Ralph 
Venning—also lamented that ‘‘they who spare 
the rod do spoyle the child.” That ‘liars ought 
to have good memories” was a saying which Al- 
gernon Sidney paraphrased a century later than 
Montaigne—beloved of Emerson—who had writ- 
ten, ‘‘He who has not a good memory should 
never take upon him the trade of lying.” Fash- 
ionables making their pilgrim progress through 
Vanity Fair should remember that unfashionable 
John Bunyan—whose mossy headstone stares a 
tourist in the face at London within that Abbey of 
the Dissenters best known as Bunhill Fields Bury- 
ing Ground—gave to the world the phrase that 
has been made doubly immortal by the great 
novel of Thackeray. 


A large number of common quotations are 
sometimes credited to the Bible that belong only 


to commentators ; and Matthew Henry, of Queen 
Ann’s time, heads this list. From his Biblical 
notes proceed: ‘‘ Better day the worse deed,” 
‘* He rolls it under his tongue as a sweet morsel,” 
‘“ None so blind as those who will not see,” and 
‘* Not lost but gone before ”—a hopeful sentence 
this last, which showed that the commentator 
had perused Seneca’s Epistles as well as St. 
Matthew’s Gospel ; while it also showed that Dean 
Swift, who used the same phrase, had conned the 
Roman essayist, the gospeler and the commenta- 
tor. 

The Tom Brown who also flourished as a Grub 
Street author in the time of Addison and Steele— 
and not the Brown of later 


Tom schooldays— 
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originated the rhymes about Dr. Fell that are so 
often used to illustrate any unaccountable prej- 
udice against a person. Dean Swift is to be cred- 
ited with, ‘‘ How we apples swim,” or ‘‘ A penny 
for your thoughts,” or ‘‘She’s no chicken,” or 
‘* A carpenter is known by his chips,” or ‘ Rain 
cats and dogs,” or ‘* You and he were hand and 
glove,” and ‘‘ Pay him in his own coin.” For as 
Sidney Smith once observed in a review article, 
“Dean Swift was not slow at epigram.” Both 
the novelists Fielding and Spectator Addison are 
responsible for the currency of ‘‘Much may be 
said on both sides,” so often used by the diplo- 
matic conversationalist when appealed to as um- 
pire toward discussion. 

Another mortuary neighbor of Bunyan in the 
before-mentioned London graveyard that fronts 
the original Wesley chapel fills the mouths of 
quoters in Isaac Watts, as church lovers well ap- 
preciate in a long range of rhymes, from ‘‘ Ilow 
doth the little busy bee” of childhood’s repertory 
to the Doxologies that old age pathetically sings. 
That agnostic Bolingbroke, who soon followed Dr. 
Watts into the other world, gave to this world the 
proverb, ‘‘ History is philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample,” not thinking, apparently, that his saying 
was an abettor cf explanation why Christian phi- 
losophy engrafted on gospel history contradicted 
his own atheistic theories. Young's ‘ Night 
Thoughts ” may be said to be fertile in furnishing 
davlight language through quotations, and his 
‘*'Tired natnure’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep !” 
keeps soothing company with what Sancho Panza 
and Shakespeare’s King contributed to praise of 
that banisher of care and sorrow. 

Tea is erroneously claimed in ordinary parlance 
to be the drink or cup that cheers but not inebri- 
ates; but the phrase was first used as applied to 
water by Bishop Berkeley, who died while west- 
ward the course of empire (to use his own poetic 
words) was taking its way in colonial America to- 
ward independence. And from him Cowper took 
the line for his ‘'T'ask,” ** Cups that cheer but not 
inebriate.” 

Of all the poets, next to Shakespeare, their 
Pope—surnamed Alexander — undoubtedly con- 
tributes the largest number of popular quotations. 
This is due to the fact that he was so prolific of 
didactic couplets and epigrammatic sentences. 
Lawyers know that the phrase ‘ Glorious uncer- 
tainty of the law ” originated with Charles Mack- 
lin, the great aetor of Shylock, and occurs in his 
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comedy of “Love a la Mode”; and that the 
phrase is allied to another running, ‘ Law is a 
sort of hocus-pocus science that smiles in your 
face while it picks your pocket.” 

Goldsmith contributed many popular sayings, 
recognizable in ‘‘ Silence gives consent,” ‘‘ Meas- 
ures, not men,” ‘‘ Handsome is who handsome 
does,” ‘‘ Pink of perfection,” and ‘‘ Ask me no 
questions and I'll tell you no fibs.” 

‘*United we stand, divided we fall,” was writ- 
ten by John Dickinson, who, born with Washing- 
ton, lived into the administration of Jefferson— 
the line occurring in a liberty song that he com- 
posed in 1768, and that became very popular. 

In these days of political discussion one often 
hears the idea about public office being a public 
trust ascribed to various statesmen of this day ; 
but it originated sixty years ago in a speech de- 
livered by Henry Clay at his Ashland home, when 
and where he said: ‘* Government is a trust, and 
the officers of the government are trustees ; both 
trust and trustees being created for the benefit of 
the people.” But this species of error when 
crediting the authorship of current quotations is 
by no means of rare occurrence. For instance, 
during many years of my observation I have 
known the political saying ‘‘'To the victors be- 
long the spoils” variously accredited to Martin 
Van Buren, General Jackson and Thurlow Weed ; 
but in fact the idea was first broached, and then 
ouly as a semi-quotation itself, by New York’s 
great statesman of over half a century ago, Will- 
iam L. Marcy. -During a speech in 1832, when 
he was a United Siates Senator, his phrase was : 
«They see nothing wrong in the rule that to the 
victors belong the spoils of the enemy.” 

But not only do wrong ascriptions of author- 
ship surround quotations, but a more common 
mistake consists in altering their verbiage while 
preserving the idea; for some minds are more 
readily impressed by the idea expressed in a say- 
ing than by its exact wording. While some ora- 
tors and writers sin in this respect, others are 
oversensitive about accuracy. ‘The late Richard 
Grant White and the late Henry 'T. Tuckerman, 
who were eminent critics, the former a Shakespear- 
ean scholar, were often, as I heard one of them ex- 
press himself, ‘‘ tortured by inaccuracy of quots- 
tion.” Said Mr. Tuckerman one evening at a liter- 
ary conversazione in the library of the brothers 
Duvekinek : ‘Tis a desecration of an author to 
displace words that he was careful to pick.” 
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‘‘THE GIRL GATHERED UP HER SHAWL, AND LAID HER HAND ON THE LATCH.” 


CORBIN’S HOLLOW. 


By Dorotuy DEANE, 


Sue taught school that winter four miles out 
from Ilyattsville. She was round and chubby, 
with a childish face and great, frightened brown 
eyes that could melt easily into a smile. 

It was twenty miles from home, and her father 
brought her up to the squire’s in the old-fashioned 
one-horse buggy that he had ridden in for thirty 
years. In that time it had once had new wheels ; 
it had been relined ; it had been given a coat of 
paint ; a new cover had been put on. A young 
horse splintered the dashboard one day ; that had 
been replaced—the old man mended it himself. 
The harness, too, was patched, and the old bay 
horse had an air of needing to be oiled and re- 
paired. 

Her father kissed her when he left her at Squire 
Benton’s—she was his only one. She watched 
him drive slowly down the dusty road and around 
the corner before she went back into the house. 
She had never been away from home before. She 
was nineteen, but she looked like a child. 
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All the woods were ablaze with scarlet and gold. 
On every hand were fields covered with corn in 
shock ; it looked as if armies were encamped. In 
the squire’s front yarg a few dusty dahlias dis- 
played their last frosted blossoms; a hardy chrys- 
anthemum flaunted its ragged yellow flowers 
from the edge of the porch. 

The squire’s wife came in from the kitchen, 
wiping her hands on her apron. 

‘‘ Now, jest make yourself right to home,” she 
said. ‘‘ We don’t put on any style here.” 

She was a thin woman, with narrow blue eyes, 
and a hard voice that seemed to creep out nar- 
rowlvy between her teeth. 

‘ You’re young to be teachin’,” she said. ‘‘ You 
ain’t never been away before, have you ?” 

‘*No,” Molly answered. 

The woman looked at her, inquisitively, @ 
minute longer. 

«* Well, I hope you'll git along,” she said, doubt- 
fully ; ‘‘ but it’s a hard school. Jinny here, she 
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won’t make you no trouble. She’s a great scholar 
—ain’t you, Jinny ?” 

Jenny showed two rows of little shining teeth, 
and stared hard at the new teacher; and Mrs, 
Benton went back to her work, leaving the two to 
make friends. 

The schoolhouse was a dreary little place, set in 
a low, flat yard, that winter turned into a sea of 
mud. The doorstep was so high that the little 


ones could hardly compass it with their short. 


legs till a block of wood had been dragged around 
from the wood pile. A big box stove stood in the 
middle of the room ; a piece of scantling served 
as poker. There was a hole in the pipe; on windy 
days it smoked. 

Nevertheless, all through the beautiful Indian 
summer days Molly was very happy in her small 
kingdom. Her little subjects loved her, and peace 
and harmony prevailed. 

With the first snowfall the seats began to fill 
up, and the big boys and girls came trooping in. 
‘There was no work now to keep them at home. 
Some of them, it was whispered about, came be- 
cause the teacher was pretty, and some came for 
fun. Great strapping fellows they were, with 


muscles like iron, and as ignorant as ten-year- 
olds. 

And Dick came up from Corbin’s Hollow, ‘‘ He 
had never had no chance,” he said ; and he was 


twenty-one, but he’d like to come; he wouldn’t 
make no trouble. And he never did—he was her 
loyal subject to the last. 

For some weeks they were quiet, held under the 
spell of the pretty, childish face, the gentle voice, 
the appealing brown eyes. But at last they grew 
restless. At first there was no open rebellion, 
only covert mischief which she could not locate. 
She tried to be very wise and firm ; how hard she 
tried only the pitying angels knew. Perhaps it 
was they who saved her from despair. She was 
going to fail. Day by day she felt them slipping 
from under her control. 

They were sorry for her—oh, yes, they hated to 
have her look at them with those big. appealing 
eyes; it made their cheeks tingle. One or two 
were loyal—Dick never failed her—but the tide 
of fun and mischief beat too high; it carried 
everything before it. 

It was on a January night that she locked the 
door for the last time and started back to the 
squire’s. Half a dozen of the girls lingered be- 
hind the rest. They were sorry, and one or two 
of them cried. They wished she might have gone 
on. They never loved any other teacher like they 
did her, they said, and they expressed their opin- 
ion of the directors who had closed the school. 
It was not flattering. 
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She tried to smile at them as they turned the 
corner and waved good-by, then she went on alone 
with Jenny. Dick had lingered, too, down in the 
edge of the woods; he watched her till she was 
out of sight. 

“Poor little girl !” he muttered, brushing his 
hand across his eyes. ‘hen he strode away through 
the woods and down the Hollow. 

When she reached the house she went in with 
Jenny. The squire’s wife was in the sitting room, 
stirring the fire. It had gone down, and the room 
was smoky. She stood up and looked at Molly as 
she came in. Her eyes gleamed through their 
narrow lids; her voice was hard and dry. 

**T thought this would be about the way of it,” 
she said. Molly winced as if she had been struck. 
‘*Tt. ain’t never happened before in this deestrict, 
either,” she coutinued, brushing up a few ashez 
that she had scattered on the floor. ‘‘ Here’s time 
and money wasted, an’ those young ones have 
learned more mischief than they’ll forget in ten 
years.” 

The girl threw out her hand appealingly. 

‘“‘T’ve done the best I could,” she said, in a 
choked voice. 

She had not seen the squire, but he came in 
presently, while his wife was busy in the milk 
house. 

**T’m sorry it had to be done,” he said, uneasily, 
without looking at her—the squire was a kind 
man. 

‘It’s no matter—about me,” Molly answered, 
with a grateful look. ‘‘ I’m sorry about the schol- 
ars, if you think the time has been wasted. But 
I’ve tried—oh, I’ve tried !” 

The squire nodded. 

‘** Yes, I know you have, Molly,” he said, kindly. 
**You’ve had a hard time of it, poor girl. An’ 
don’t you mind what she says,” he added, can- 
tiously. Then he slipped through the side door 
before his wife came in. 

In the morning she would go home. Home ? 
She sat and looked out at the dreary landscape 
as the winter night closed down upon it. How 
could she bear to go home ? They were so proud 
of her, and had hoped so much for her, and she 
had meant to do so much for them! Now it was 
all ended, and she had failed. She could never 
look people in the face again. She felt a wild de- 
sire to creep out among the darkening fields and 
woods and hide herself forever. 

She ate no supper. She could not bear to go 
out to the long supper table and sit there with the 
big boys and the hired men, and all the rest, and 
hear them joke and chaff at one another. 

It was quite dark outside now, but she still sat 
there with her head on her hand, looking out into 
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the night. Jenny came in softly with a little 
cake. It was her own—her mother had baked it 
on purpose for her, and it was full of raisins. 
She slipped it into Molly’s hand. 

‘*]’m sorry you’re going away,” she whispered, 
nestling up to her side. ‘I wish you’d stay al- 
ways.” 

Molly drew the child close and held her for a 
minute, then she put her down gently, and went 
upstairs to her little cold room and began to 
gather up her things. Her brain was in a strange 
whirl. She pressed her hands to her burning 
forehead and tried to think. Where should she 
go? What should she do ? 

A little later the squire’s wife came to the stair 
door. 

‘“< You’d better come down,” she said. ‘‘ Some- 
body wants you. It’s that Dick Corbin,” she 
continued, coming halfway up the stairs. ‘‘ ld 
like to know what ie wants. You needn’t think 
I’m goin’ to have him hangin’ round here.” 

Molly went down through the sitting room 
without answering. 

‘‘He’s out on the porch,” growled one of the 
big boys ; ‘‘ he wouldn’t come in.” 

She picked up her shawl as she passed, and 
opened the door. Dick drew her out on to the 
porch. 

“Shut the door,” he said. ‘It’s me, Molly. 
I’ve come to ye. Has she—she been sayin’ any- 
thing to ye? I knowed she would, I jest knowed 
it, an’ that’s why I come to-night. I knowed yer 
heart would be broke. I love ye, Molly; I’ll do 
anything for ye. I ain’t nothin’ but a poor stick, 
but I’ll work for ye if ye’ll only give me the 
right.” 

The girl’s face showed white in the darkness. 
Dick put his arm about her. 

‘*Won’t ye, Molly ?” 

““Let me go!” she cried, under her breath ; 
**ghe’ll hear in there! I can’t.” 

But Dick got both her cold hands and held 
them fast. 

‘‘No, I won’t let ye go,” he said; ‘I need ye. 
Ye need somebody to take care of ye; an’ I love 
ye!” 

All at once she broke down into silent weeping, 
as if she would weep her heart out. 

‘‘T’ve failed,” she said —‘‘ I’ve failed. I can 
never go hoine |” 

“No!” he answered, eagerly. ‘‘ Come with me. 
Forget all that. We’ll go up to the parson’s. Give 
me the right to work for ye.” 

The girl gathered up her shaw), and laid her 
hand on the latch. 

‘<T must go in,” she said, gently. ‘They'll be 
wondering.” 
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Dick took both her soft hands in his iron 
grasp. : 

** You shall not go in,” he said, setting his lips 
together in masterful fashion. ‘I tell ye I love 
ye. Oh, Molly ’— his voice was suddenly gentle— 
—‘‘ won’t ye come to me ?” 

The girl did not speak. Then she turned to- 
ward him with a little sob, and he took her in his 
great arms and held her fora minute. Then he 
kissed her gently and let her go in. 

** Pretty doin’s, I should say!” muttered the 
squire’s wife ; but Molly did not heed—she went 
on up the stairs. 

The next day they went down into Corbin’s 
Hollow, man and wife. 

On the old home the news fell like a thunder- 
bolt. The old father refused to believe it till he 
had made the journey himself and heard it from 
his child’s own lips. To all his entreaties to 
come home she shook her head and turned a deaf 
ear. 

**T can’t go,” she said, with a look in her eyes 
that it broke his heart to see. 

At last he went home again, alone. He seemed 
already older and grayer. And they mourned for 
her as for one dead. 


Spring came with fairy footstep across the hills. 


She set the forest a-flutter and the fields a-blow. 
She loosed the brook and set wild flowers a-dance 
down the ravine and through the hollow. The 
skies blossomed, blue as a flower ; birds mated in 
field and forest. And the river sang on, sang 
on, past the old house in Corbin’s Hollow. But 
through its song there crept a minor undertone, 
in slowly rising crescendo—regret, sadness, grief, 
despair. 

And the years brought winter, and frost, and 
night. 

An old-fashioned buggy drove through Hyatts- 
ville one afternoon. |The dashboard had been 
clumsily repaired ; the old bay horse was stiff ; 
his mane was growing gray. The old man in the 
buggy looked neither to right nor left ; he strained 
his eyes ahead. He looked forward hopefully. 
Maybe when she knew that médther had been 
sick 

He drove on past the squire’s and down the 
pike. He passed the old schoolhouse just as a 
group of shrieking children burst ont at the door 
for their recess and stopped to stare at the trav- 
eler. ‘The old man’s face clouded ; he chirruped 
to the horse. 

At last he looked down across Corbin’s Hollow. 
A woman came to the door of the old house ; she 
looked up and saw him on the hill’s crest, and 
came running across the field. Climbing out of 
the buggy, he met her at the head of the ravine. 
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**Molly !” he said, and put his arms around 
her, the tears running down his cheeks. ‘I’ve 
come to take you home.” 

She did not answer ; she only laid her head on 
his breast like a weary child. 

‘* Mother’ll be so glad to see you! She’s been 
sick. She won’t live many years longer. She 
wants you to come.” 

The woman looked up at him with great som- 
bre eves. 

“*T can’t go,” she said, with mournful decision. 

“Why can’t you, Molly ?” 

She turned and looked across the Hollow. A 
man was coming down the river road, walking un- 
steadily, swaying from side to side. ‘The wail of 
a lonesome child came up to them. Then she 
looked at him again, mutely, with a dull despair 
in her face. 

“‘ You’ve grown thin and old, Molly,” he said, 
taking her face between his trembling hands. 
** You used to be so round, and rosy, and smiling. 
I don’t believe you ever smile now. And you are 
pale ; there are hollows under your eyes. Why 
should you stay with that brute ?” he cried out, 
in sudden wrath. 

They heard the child in the old house still cry- 
ing in fretful fashion. 

‘* It’s his,” she said, gently, “and mine.” 
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The old man drew her head down on his breast 
and stroked her hair. 

“Come home with me, dear,” he said. ‘ We’re 
both growing old, your mother and I. We won’t 
keep you long.” 

She lifted her face to his suddenly. 

** Do you want to break my heart ?” she asked, 
her eyes brimmed with tears. 

The staggering figure had reached the gate. 
They watched it go up the path. Her father 
looked at her questioningly. . 

‘*No,” she said; ‘‘he never hurts the chil- 
dren.” 

**Oh, my own little girl!” he cried, plead- 
ingly. ‘*It can’t be right; and you’re all we’ve 
got.” 

She shook her head with sad insistence. 

“I must go back—down there ; it will make 
him angry to find me gone.” She drew herself 
away gently. ‘*Good-by, father,” she said, her 
lips trembling. 

Suddenly she turned and threw her arms about 
his neck with a broken ery. 

**Oh, father ! father !” 

Then she turned and went swiftly back down 
the ravine. 

** Molly—oh, Molly!” the old man cried, his 
voice breaking. But she did not look back. 





THREE ACTRESSES : 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


TuHaT there should have been six of us, and 
that the six should have been exactly such and 
such people and no others, need not surprise any 
one who believes in the theory of the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms or in that of elective affjnities. 
That your right foot on a given day at a given 
hour, minute and second impinged upon a given 
spot on the pavement either of Broadway or any 
thoroughfare whatever, of all places on the planet, 
was one chance among infinite millions ; unity to 
a line of numerals extending from New York to 
Chicago would not adequately represent the start- 
ling ratio; yet it happened. Such is the case with 
most of the isolated events of life, called isolated, 
and yet bound up with all other events in strict 
logical interdependence; a nexus which to the 
eve of Infinite Wisdom is as clearly defined and 
efficacious as the halyard of a sailing vessel to the 
able seaman. 

So it was that, whether by fortuitous concourse 
or elective affinities, or pursuant to logical forces, 


we six had on one bright May afternoon dined to- 
gether at the hospitable mahogany of one of the 
sextet. Her house, a home in the highest sense 
of the word, overlooks the Hudson, built on a 
slope of that lovely east bank whose glories and 
possibilities are only just beginning to be appreci- 
ated even by those who enjoy them most by daily 
contact. Constructed of Baltimore brick and ash- 
lar, it is a miniature palace, more than a cottage, 
less than a mansion—a bounteous, beautiful, suffi- 
cient home. I would like to dwell on its commodi- 
ous offices for servants and grooms; the latter the 
more important of the underlings, since the chate- 
laine and her husband appear to be lineal descend- 
ants of horse-taming heroes, and give royal shel- 
ter and food the year through to fifteen or twenty 
horses of famous strains. It requires no great 
effort of the imagination to locate the remote an- 
cestors of these splendid horses on the plain 
around whose border eddied the streams of Xan- 
thus, on which, “‘ eating white barley and oats, 
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standing by the victorious Trojan chariots, they 
waited for the dawning of the beautiful throned 
Aurora.” But time and space do not permit 
this. 

Sometimes even in latitude 41° on the North 
American Continent there comes a day in May 
of outdoor weather, a subtropical balm, bearing 
breezes like those of the Blue Mountains of Ja- 
maica or the Cibao range of San Domingo, touch- 
ing which Columbus wrote and discoursed so 
rapturously to Queen Isabella. The American 


as a sample, and if you had bought a whole week 
of the same, per sample, the goods never would 
have been delivered. The perfect May day must 
come as a contrast and a sequence to the usual 
moist and chilly deliverances of the elements ; and 
you must enjoy it as the Girondists enjoyed their 
last day in prison, believing that they should 
never see the closing hours of another one. Such 
had been this delicious day, at the sunset of which 
we strolled out from our hostess’s dining room 
and established ourselves in blissful ease on the 
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spring, like the early English summer, merits all 
the sarcasm with which pessimistic wits load it. 
“‘ Our summer,” writes Walpole, ‘‘ has set in with 
its accustomed severity.” ‘* Did you ever see a 
nastier day ?” an acquaintance of Charles Lamb 
asked that amiable writer, one May day on Picca- 
dilly, when the rain was coming down by the 
bucket, and you could lean your back up against 
the wind. ‘ Hum—yes,” said the essayist ; 
‘there was one such another day last February.” 
But among the agreeable chances of this day was, 
that it was a solid block cut out of Utopia’s ideal 


western piazza, to sip coffee and burn incense to 
Nicotina, while watching the red glow slowly fade 
from the cloudless sky. 

Convention forbade us to recite the praises of 
the delightful dinner which Mrs. Henriot, better 
known to the people of America by her stage 
name of Laura Clarice, had caused to be dispensed 
to us, whom, she confessed in a moment of gay- 
ety, she delighted to honor. This accomplished 
lady once said to me, when ¢é¢e-d-téle : ‘* When I 
began to open my eyes to the real social facts of 
life I was impressed by the truth of this, that our 
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sex, standing midway between the infant of either 
sex and the full-grown male, stronger than child 
and weaker than man, shares in the child’s lack 
of gustatory taste. You will notice that the very 
young infant imbibes milk and castor oil with 
equal unconcern ; it really tastes neither of them ; 
it has, in fact, no taste. ‘Taste is largely a mat- 
ter of comparisons. Our girls grow up fond of 
sweet things, confections, running through the 
catalogue of factitious comfits from gum drops up 
to nougat, and are not even good judges of such 
things when they graduate as brides. Meantime 
their brothers have had their run among the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, know the difference between Pom- 
mard and Clos de Vougeot, and express prefer- 
ences as to terrapin a la Philadelphia or a la Balti- 
more. Now, I said to myself, our brothers are in 
a loftier and larger career than ours in all ways, 
and if in all ways, then in taste. You see, I’m 
nothing if not logical. So I set to work to study 
out the art and mystery of that crowning effort of 
civilization, the ideal dinner, with all that the 
name implies, including of necessity the wines. 

‘«*This course of study was not accomplished 
without severe struggles with all sorts of chican- 
ery and deception. A few tradesmen are honest ; 
but what a vast army of frauds must the learner 
contend with! The lawyers tell us it is the buy- 
er’s business to look out. ‘This may be good law, 
on the supposition that there is no hereafter for 
the butchers, greengrocers and wine merchants. 
On the whole, my experience with the entire col- 
lege of these people in my researches in the do- 
main of practical gastronomics has caused me to 
entertain charitable feelings toward plumbers, 
and even to admit the possibility of a reasonably 
comfortable future for shoemakers. 


«And now, not being any longer a chicken—in 
fact, arrived at that time of life when no women, 
and very few men, remember or celebrate their 
birthdays—I not only know how to fuynish a 
good dinner, but also how to enjoy one. 
awake to the differences in wines, which are wider 
and more radical than any unlearned person can 
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conceive of. I have learned to respect the con- 
ventional, orderly sequence of wines at a dinner ; 
gaps can be made in the succession, but no re- 
versal is practicable. A Burgundy with the soup 
and Amontillado with the game would be a fright- 
ful solecism. Without arrogating superior knowl- 
edge, how many of our American citizens are in 
this respect in the outer darkness of ignorance as 
to such essentials !” ; 

This fact of large and practical culture was in 
our memory, although debarred as a topic of con- 
versation. The two women besides our hostess 
and the three men were instructed, and therefore 
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appreciative, and each one was cherishing at that 
peaceful hour the agreeable recollections of the 
feast. After the Little Neck clams with a choice 
Barsac, we had been regaled with a tortue-claire 
soup. With this, a delicate dry Amontillado, of 
pale-straw color, cooled to forty-five degrees. ‘To 
this succeeded Kennebec salmon, with a salad of 
tomato and cucumber. As a libation to this noble 
fish, a choice of La Rose Gruand or a skillfully 
cooled Ayala champagne of the famou vintage of 
1878. Four of us ventured on the innovation of 
the Ayala—an English fad as to the fish course. 
Wrinkle. the critic, a devotee of precedent, ad- 
hered to claret; and our hostess, sympathizing 
with his loneliness, suffered the butler to fill her 
glass with the same. The enfrée was Eastern 
Shore terrapin in Philadelphia style, fresh butter 
and cream and Madeira wine, the latter adjunct 
of the stew being of such rich nature that the 
heat of the brasier had not destroyed its flavor. 
We were then reminded of the season by a true 
spring poem in the form of a separate course of 
asparagus with Hollandaise sauce. This was fol- 
lowed by an aspic de foie gras. During these 
courses I noticed that even Wrinkle slyly came 
around to the cool Ayala, and our liostess did not 
hesitate in being helped to the same. 

The réti consisted of snipe nestled in water 
cresses. With this course only Burgundy is al- 
lowable, and the Romanée-Conti which our en- 
tertainer furnished forth was so absolutely per- 
fect both as to flavor and temperature that 
Denslow and I exchanged glances of wondering 
approval across the table. Denslow, a capitalist, 
educated, traveled, a logician, an incroyable, 
yet of most abounding charity, appreciates the 
best to the fullest extent when he meets it. [lis 
glance across the table over the glass of the rich 
red liquid in his hand expressed volumes. 

This anecdote illustrates Denslow: A certain 
merchant had induced the banker to buy «a quan- 
tity of commercial paper on representations 
wholly false, but, being unwritten, not criminally 
actionable. The signers of the paper absconded 
and the merchant failed. Denslow sent for him. 
**No apologies,” he said ; “‘no excuses for your 
lies in connection with this affair ; it is for my in- 
terest to build you up again, not to crush you. I 
have my opinion of you, but circumstances com- 
pel me to be your friend. Make mea true bal- 
ance sheet of your condition.” The delinquent 
obeyed, and furnished a sworn statement of assets 
and liabilities. The banker induced creditors to 
show forbearance, put the cripple on his feet 
again, and eventually secured the payment of his 
own claim in full. Then he cut the man’s ac- 
quaintance on the street, and refused him further 
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audiences at his office. ‘‘ Why,” asked anu acquaint- 
ance of the merchant whom he had deputized 
to interview Denslow —‘‘ why this treatment of 
X—— after he has paid you?” ‘There are 
times,” was the answer, ‘‘ when it is politic to be 
forbearing, even friendly, with a skunk ; and there 
are times when the noisome animal may better be 
let alone.” 

Crisp, smooth-shaven, of elegant figure, a per- 
fect dresser, a philosopher as to all his habits, rich 
without ostentation, critical and thoroughly well 
informed, Denslow is the hope, and also the de- 
.spair, of fifty most discerning and appreciative 
mammas of New York. Barely turned of forty, 
his unrelinquished bachelorhood entitles him to 
be styled ‘‘still young,” and at the Patriarchs’ 
Balls even the maidens of eighteen are glad to ac- 
cept his attentions, each one that is not in love 
already believing that she may perhaps land this 
long-pursued rover. 

Coffee was served to us on two little tables 
placed near each other, so that our grouping per- 
mitted a free conversation of the six. Two of the 
guests I have not yet described, yet you know 
them well. One English born, yet thoroughly 
Americanized, is the best exponent of the modern 
cheerful drama, not burlesque, but healthy, vigor- 
ous comed y—such comedy as gives us Lady Teazle 
and Lydia Languish and Lady Gay Spanker ; the 
other affects, and in her nature is not foreign to, 
the prevalent lurid drama of French extraction, 
in which Zola and Dumas explore the turpitudes 
of the unhappier classes of Paris, and startle so- 
ciety with the revelation of the horrible events 
that constantly succeed each other in the ferment- 
ative growths of the moral sewer. ‘These two ac- 
complished women, therefore, represent two to- 
tally different schools and systems ; and our host- 
ess was more in sympathy with the priestess of the 
lurid, having herself achieved her greatest tri- 
umphs in the emotional drama in which sin is a 
chief factor, and having published a magazine 
article in direct praise of that style of dramatic 
literature. As Miss Nolan and Mrs. White Ke- 
ramic, they are sufficiently indicated. 

‘*My husband,” said Mrs. Henriot, “ writes 
me from London that the gay season of the cap- 
ital is just opening. How strange it seems ! 
Ours 1s closing—that is, as to drawing rooms 
and the theatre.” 

«* And full time, too,” said Miss Nolan. ‘‘ From 
September till May or June to travel back and 
forth across the country, running into hitherto 
undiscovered cyclones by night and into strange 
cities by day, makes our summer’s rest particu- 
larly grateful. Now, suppose the public wanted 
us all the time !” 
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** They do,” said Wrinkle, ‘‘only in the sum- 
mer they don’t know where to put you. If they 
locate you in the Forest of Arden, a thunderstorm 
immediately comes on, and scatters the audience. 
Shakespeare neglected to provide Rosalind with 
an umbrella and overshoes.” 

** We have yet,” interposed Denslow, “to imi- 
tate those wise ancients who laid out summer 
theatres. ‘The famous Greek plays were all acted 
outdoors. All over Italy the rustic Romans had 
theatres constructed in the grass, and the audi-+ 
ence sat on turf seats.” 

“Why, that was a continual series of lawn par- 
ties,” said Mrs. Keramic. ‘* But what became of 
the voices of the poor artists who were thus 
obliged to shout into the infinite spaces of the 
air ?” 

**Oh,” I said, ‘‘ the voices and the text counted 
for very little. ‘hese ancient and much over- 
praised plays were little more than pantomime. 
Behind their absurd masks the performers ranted 
aud roared, and then went about their business 
of sticking each other with lath daggers. This 
was tragedy. Comedy consisted mainly of ab- 
ductions.” 

**Mr. Gerry and the Penal Code not having 
yet been invented,” said Wrinkle, ‘‘ the snatch- 
ing away of the Sabine girls turned out so 
well for the Romans that the practice was never 
so severely reprehended in later times as it should 
have been.” 

‘** Artifice takes the place of force now,” said 
our hostess. ‘* You men don’t think it necessary 
to use the strong arm ; you talk us into following 
the vicissitudes of your fortunes up hill and down 
dale till death do us part.” 

‘Tl have heard the lawyers say something about 
molliter manus,” interposed Miss Nolan, “* which 
means, I believe, that in any case no more force 
was used than absolutely necessary. In the so- 
cial interchanges of our time it is hard to say 
which sex abducts the other. Not on the stage, 
I mean, but in real life. ‘The stage preserves the 
old-fashioned, conventional type of lovemaking. 
The man wooes ; the girl is wooed. He urges and 
pleads ; she coyly resists, defends herself half 
heartily, feebly, without any real purpose of re- 
sistance—then surrenders. This is wholesome 
lovemaking. ‘The breath of the morning breeze, 
fresh from the woods and the meadows, perme- 
ates it. But in real life a man, perhaps some 
simpleton with a title, appears on the scene, and 
straightway the mammas of fifty girls set out to 
lasso him’ and drag him into the corral of matri- 
mony. ‘That is why I maintain that the stage is 
to-day the conservator of society, in that it sets 
up a system of models, classical examples of what 
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should be derived from the best types of a past 
day, even if that past day were so recent as yester- 
day.” 

‘‘What do you say to that ?” asked Denslow, 
turning to our hostess. 

‘‘Oh,” said she, laughing, ‘‘ this is not a po- 
lemic arena ; ‘‘and any differences of opinion be- 
tween Miss Nolan and myself must be of necessity 
merely Pickwickian and professional. We are on 
opposite sides, you know ; she represents classic 
comedy, which has no other object than to 
amuse ; I aim to represent the emotional drama, 
which deals in earthquakes, shatters long-stand- 
ing ideals, runs like 
swollen mountain tor- 
rents through Alpine 
villages, destroying, 
rending, swallowing 
up, obliterating. As 
the heroine, I wade 
through scenes of 
mortal misery during 
two hours and a half, 
and my aim is to bring 
my audiences as near 
to the gulf of dolorous 
sighs and anguish 
as possible without 
plunging them into its 
gloomy depths for- 
ever. It is my high- 
est triumph when, 
emerging from the 
playhouse, they come 
into the sunlight if it 
is a case of matinée, 
or into the glitter of 
a city street at night, 
and breathe a long 
sigh of relief and say, 
‘Thank God, the 
world of humanity 
moves on hopefully !’ You see, in one sense I am 
the priestess of despair. The authors whose crea- 
tions I portray seem to rule with broken sceptres 
unruly kingdoms of desire. Virtue is continually 
being cast down, and yet vice, while technically 
triumphant, is not happy nor sure of its position. 
Happy homes, cheerful matrons ripening in the 
rays of their children’s affections, well-to-do citi- 
zens prosperous in affairs, and with their cireu- 
lating fluids enriched by good roast and boiled, 
and sound claret ; dutiful daughters growing up 
to useful professions and happy marriages—these 
are not in my professional line. All the same, 
Miss Nolan and I can equally admire them. A 
doctor once said to me, ‘Some artists confine 
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their studies to health ; yow cultivate only mor- 
bid pathology.’” 

‘© You have shown us,” said I, “‘ that the truth 
of this remark does not displease you. I fancy 
that Mrs. Keramic is somewhat disposed to agree 
with you. Tow is that ?” I continued, leaning 


toward that lady, whose gaze was fixed on the 
last glow of the sun on a distant peak of the 
Rockland Highlands. 

The lady turned. 

‘* You know, or perhaps you don’t know, that 
I have never written essays on the details of the 
dramatic art. 


In that respect I am behind the 
remainder of the party 
with the exception of 
Mr. Denslow, and 
even he writes upon 
finance, and for all I 
know may have one or 
more manuscript 
plays in his desk at 
home.” 

“*T assure you, no, 
madam,” said _ the 
banker ; ‘‘ my lapses 
from reason have 
never gone to that ex- 
tent.” 

“TIT must believe 
you,” she replied, 
‘“‘and yet so many 
clever men confide in 
me and say, ‘ Now, 
my dear Mrs. Keram- 
ic, I have a play at 
home that I think you 
could do full justice 
to. I have never cven 
shown it to a manager 
or an actor. Would 
you kindly read it and 
give me your unbiased 
opinion of it ? Sometimes I can’t help taking 
the manuscript in, because it is sent to me ; in this 
case I keep it for a fortnight and then return it, 
saying that my engagements are for several years 
ahead on other less meritorious works. ‘ Ananias 
and Sapphira,’ you say. Well, Ananias only said 
‘For so much,’ and Sapphira only said, ‘I agree 
with the gentleman who has just spoken.’ We 
must be polite, you know, even when we dash the 
hopes of amateur writers, who have no business to 
exist. Dowe want to buy our morning rolls from 
amateur breadmakers, or our clothes from amateur 
dressmakers ? I trow not. 

** Now, as to this feature of emotionalism, you 
know I like to portray sinners who come to a bad 
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end. That is the chief object of a sinner’s exist- 
ence. What else is he or she here for? And then 
- sin is often interesting ; and at the same time the 
bad ending of the sinner is natural—in fact, quite 
necessary, whether it is to conform to fact or to 
point a moral. Sin is the opposite of rectitude, 
and rectitude is from rectus, a straight line which 
is the shortest distance between any two points. 
You set out from A to go to B, and there is only 
one straight line between them ; that is rectitude, 
and it is perfectly uninteresting. There are fifty 
million crooked lines that can start from A and 
end in B, and many of them are loaded down 
with interesting material. ‘ Primrose paths of 
dalliance,’ Shakespeare calls them. Many of them 
fail to connect with B at all. They start from A, 
and end nowhere, or in profound depths of 
misery. 

«*Such crooked lines make up the drama which 
the public likes, because it appeals to their sensi- 
bilities. ‘There isn’t much in it to laugh at ; we 
laugh at blunders and predicaments, but not so 
much at the results of sinful acts. There is no 
comedy in the prison or the electric chair, nor in 
the downfalls, the déddcles, of men and women, 
either alone, in couples or in families. Sometimes 
there are startling and sudden surprises, as in the 
play by Dumas in which I portrayed the young 
wife who made up a false story of her own guilt 
in order to teach her husband a lesson and check 
his lawless. rovings. 

‘You, my dear Miss Nolan,” she continued, 
turning to the exponent of refined comedy, ‘‘ are 
engaged in a most admirable task—that of repre- 
senting society in an amusing aspect ; but for all 
that, the lurid drama, that portrays human 
frailties, is the drama of the present, and also of 
the future. It takes up every day the furm and 
fashion of the time, and puts it in evidence on 
the stage. And there will never be any lack of 
material. See how naughty the world is; and 
how much naughtier it must be as to circum- 
stances which we don’t know anything about. If 
we see so much, how much must there be which 
we don’t see! You think the lurid dramatist in- 
vents some things. Not at all. He merely takes 
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such things for granted. Neither Dumas nor Zola 
nor Balzac ever got half the truth—not the mill- 
ionth part, even. 

“To cut it short, your comedy, which some 
people call the ‘ genteel comedy,’ is mainly ideal ; 
while our lurid drama, full of sin and wickedness. 
is the truly real, and the more interesting. Your 
comedy always ends too happily. Sometimes the 
heroes and heroines marry and ‘live happily for- 
ever after.” Who does that in real life? When 
married people don’t throw plates at each other 
they become eventually a couple of coolly minded 
friends, living on mutual sufferance in the same 
house; if wealth has greatly increased, echoing 
the remark of Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, of New 
York, who told a friend from the country, when 
gazing with envy on Mrs. Roberts’s retinue of do- 
mestic servants, ‘My dear, I’m engaged in keep- 
ing an Irish boarding house !’ If you were to keep 
tab of the legal separations and divorces that take 
place in our higher circles you would be fairly 
paralyzed with astonishment at the end of a year 
or two. But they slip out of your memory. Now, 
our dear Mrs. Henriot and her charming husband 
happen to be an exception—one of these delight- 
ful exceptions that prove the rule. Their felicity 
is a proverb. No French dramatist could con- 
struct a scheme of lurid interest out of their 
union.” 

‘* After all,” said Wrinkle, ‘‘don’t we come 
back at last with Shakespeare to this, that the 
stage has for its object,’ first, last and all the time, 
to hold the mirror up to nature ? In so doing we 
reflect all sorts of social landscapes, the displeas- 
ing as*well as the pleasing ; but whether they are 
one or the other doesn’t matter so long as the 
imageson the mirror is true, and free from distor- 
tion.” 

**Let it be the summation of the whole mat- 
ter,” said the banker, as we rose to bid good 
night to our hostess, ‘‘that whatever is is right, 
and that the actors in the mimic world make no 
mistake when they copy the actors of the great 
world, in whatever they see them doing. This is 
the be-all and the end-all of the drama.” 

And with this we parted. 
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By VIRGINIA R, Coxt 


WIEN a woman quarrels with her husband she 
invariably thinks of the men whom she could have 
married but did not, and poor John grows insig- 
nificant by comparison, while George, Tom and 
Arthur stand out in her memory surrounded by a 
halo of all the virtues it is possible for a man to 
possess. She does not realize that George, Tom 
and Arthur were seen at their best, in the sunni- 
est of moods, and that they, too, might have 
grown bearish as the honeymooned atmosphere 
became rarefied and faded away; she never re- 
members that Tom drank, that Arthur was for- 
ever bankrupt over poker, and that there were 
some stories about George which the family had 
to hush up the best they could. She argues that 
all men have fun when they are young, and the 
idea that one would develop into a drunkard, an- 
other into a spendthrift and a third into an in- 
curable rowé never enters her mind. 

Mrs. Elliott Langdon has had a quarrel with 
her husband—a marital embroilment which be- 
gan in a frothy bubble and ended in a belligerent 
explosion that smacked of future disunion and un- 
ending ruptures and fends. He had said things 
that made her declare she would get a divorce at 
once, while her verbal fusillade sent him from the 
house in a rage that even the slamming of doors, 
turning over of a valuable jardiniére and an al- 
most fatal kick to her pet spaniel could not mol- 
lify. He grinds his teeth over the end of a cigar, 
and swears he will not go home that night ; she 
throws herself on a lounge, bursts into tears and 
feels she is the most injured woman on earth. 
She has been tyrannized over until she can stand 
it no longer—Elliott is a brute, and she will sue 
for a divorce. Then she wonders upon what 
ground she can seek one. Her knowledge of law 
is too limited to enlighten her upon matrimonial 
emancipation ; but he has an ungovernable tem- 
per, and she has heard some talk about incom- 
patibility of temper freeing poor victims like her- 
self, so she feels more comfortable about tlie 
future. If she had only married Richard Orne 
this never would have happened; their lives 
would have been unalloyed bliss, and a cross word 
never would have come between them, because he 
agreed with her upon every point and was not so 
prudish about his name. It all happened because 
Mrs. Langdon was president of a woman’s club 
that was always making itself ridiculously con- 
spicuous by its altercations, skirmishes and hos- 
tilities, and each discordant rencounter was mi- 
nutely reported in the local papers and discussed 


ad libitum by the men in their clubs. Of course, 
the president’s name figured in these military evo- 
lutions, and even the reports of her noble endeav- 
ors to restore peace and establish a truce did not 
reconcile Mr. Langdon to seeing his wife’s name 
in the papers day after day; so his repeated re- 
quests that she withdraw from the club had this 
morning become a command. She refused ab- 
solutely. II[ad she not worked hard enongh giv- 
ing teas and luncheons to get elected ? Besides, 
life would be robbed of half its glory were the 
long-coveted honor taken from her now. 

“What the deuce do you do at the club ?” in- 
inquired Mr. Langdon. ‘Is it for charity, or 
do you sew for the church fund ?” 

** Neither,” answered his wife, with a consoious- 
ness that if she talked all day she could never 
make him appreciate the good they did. 

**Do you have music, or read good literature ?” 

** No, not exactly,” she goes on, wishing she 
had some of the dear members there to champion 
their own cause ; ‘* we talk, and pass resolutions, 
and——” 

‘Yes, and gossip, and scandalize all the women 
who do not belong to it, and get each other into 
scrapes. See here, Constance ; I am tired of hear- 
ing my name associated with a club that is a tar- 
get for jests, so you have got to give it up. I 
disapprove of the women who belong to it, and I 
am not going to have my wife at the head of such 
a set.” 

That was the way it began ; and as Mrs. Lang- 
don ascends tle stairs to her chamber she pon- 
ders on all the heartless, unkind things he has 
said about her indifference to his requests, and 
she thinks him the embodiment of selfishness to 
want her to sever all connection with her dearest 
friends. He is a perfect brute, and she has quite 
made up her mind to leave him as soon as she 
can formulate her plans. Irene Melton will be 
able to tell her something about divorce laws, so 
she will wait until she sees Irene again. Mr. 
Langdon’s dressing gown is lying on a chair ; she 
flings it across the room with all the vigor of an 
enraged woman. Ilis slippers are not in the way, 
but they are kicked far under the bed, and it con- 
soles her somewhat to know that he will have to 
crawl under and bump his head several times be- 
fore he can take his comfort in them again. Then 
she opens her escritoire, takes from an inner 
drawer a tiny daguerreotype and a bunch of time- 
stained, faded letters, throws herself into a chair 
near the window, and surrenders her turbulent 
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mind to the dead days of her youth, and memo- 
ries that are fostered in her heart to be laid bare 
on occasions like this. ‘‘ My darling,” began the 
first missive, “it is hard that I cannot see you 
this eve, for the hours are dead to me that are 
spent away from your side. I close my eyes and 
try to feel the pressure of your hand, hear your 
dear voice and inhale the fragrance of your 
breath ; but the vision only tantalizes and tortures 
my mind. I hope your father will soon realize 
that his prejudice against me is unjust. With 
your life intrusted to my care, I “4 

She cannot read farther, for the scalding tears 
blind her eyes and fall on the faded letters be- 
fore her. <A boyish face is dragged from her 
heart and caressed, the enshrined words of en- 
dearment he used to whisper in her ear are conned 
over, and every reminiscent event associated with 
the blue eyes in the picture before her is wooed 
from a treasured-up memory to be fondled and 
kindled into a new life. 

She feels bitterly toward her father for prohib- 
iting her marriage with this man, and, in spite of 
her affection for Elliott Langdon when she mar- 
ried him, always felt that an injury had been 
done her. From a worldly point of view, a union 
with Orne would not have been an advantageous 
one, for she spent the time of her brief and sud 
rosa engagement in defending his name when 
reports of inebriety found their way to her home ; 
and when some man, jealous of his popularity, 
started a story of a forged check, her father for- 
bade him to call. Since her marriage and de- 
parture from her native city, ten years ago, she 
had heard nothing of him, for he had gone out 
into the world ; but she never doubted for an in- 
stant that he was making a great name for him- 
self in some place. In all domestic disagree- 
ments Mr. Langdon had been invariably taunted 
with the name of her first love, while delineations 
of the ideal husband he would have made and in- 
sinuations of regret were now and then put forth. 
This morning Richard Orne and his memory had 
been idealized to such an extent, Langdon had 
lost his temper and said he wished, by Heaven! 
that she had married Orne before he had made 
such an infernal ass of himself by giving her his 
name. 

Mrs. Langdon unfetters melancholy and de- 
spair, allows the gloom and darkness in her soul 
to assert itself, and weeps until her head throbs 
and she is too miserable to go down to lunch ; so 
Annette is told to bring her some tea in an hour, 
and she lies down, hoping a short doze will re- 
store her spirits, for she remembers that Irene 
Melton has a box for the opera this evening, and 
depends upon her to make up the four who will 





occupy it. Irene is coming to take a cozy dinner 
with her, and she must be ready at seven. 

‘‘He is getting worse and worse each day,” 
confides Mrs. Langdon as, gorgeous in a gold and 
eglantine creation, she leads the way into the 
room where she and Mrs. Melton so often dine 
téte-a-téte and exchange confidences. Mrs. Mel- 
ton being petite, blond, and Mrs. Langdon’s op- 
posite, their different styles of beanty never clash, 
therefore their friendship remains firm and se- 
cure. The men who rave over Mrs. Langdon’s 
dark eyes and magnificent form dislike blond 
women, and those who swear by Mrs. Melton’s 
golden curls and dainty figure have a particular 
aversion to big women or dark women. ‘I have 
quite made up my mind to leave him—I can 
stand it no longer, Irene.” 

** Heavens ! You would not be imbecile enongh 
to give up this house! And your diamonds, Uon- 
stance—think of those !” 

Mrs. Melton smooths the lace upon her azure 
silk and regards Mrs. Langdon’s diamonds, think- 
ing the while that a sane woman should stand 
anything to possess such jewels. 

‘‘What are they, compared to happiness! I 
tell you, Irene, I would rather live in peace and 
harmony in a cottage, and subsist on brown bread 
aud beans, than exist in the turmoil that I do; 
and all about the club.” 

Mrs. Langdon is at present sipping mock-tur- 
tle soup and drinking sherry, so it is scarcely to 
be supposed that she realizes the heroism of this 
remark. 

‘* And what about the club, dear ?” 

**Oh, he abuses it, and wants me to resign, and 
disapproves of some of the people I know ; and we 
had an awful quarrel, and I told him that I 
wished I had married dear Dick, and he swore 
and said he wished I had, and—and i 

Mrs. Langdon is about to burst into tears, but 
remembers the penciling on her lashes and the 
rouge on her cheeks, and stifles her feelings, 
while Mrs. Melton consoles her with an account 
of ‘‘ Tom,” and what a nasty temper he has, and 
how he goes off for days at the time when he gets 
angry; and as one person’s misery is often an- 
other person’s joy, they are both elated and in 
high spirits when the ices are served. 

Mrs. Langdon goes to the opera, chats, laughs 
and flirts behind her fan with Reginald Fair ; 
goes to supper at Mrs. Melton’s house, where 
they eat salad, drink punch and laugh at racy 
stories until one o’clock ; then is driven home and 
admitted into the house by a sleepy maid who has 
been waiting for her. 

‘*Mr. Langdon is not home yet,” announces 
the girl. 
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‘‘He will not come, then,” replies his wife. 
“© You may turn out all the lights and go to your 
room ; I will undress myself.” 

She ascends the staircase to her room, locks 
the door and feels perfectly secure for the night. 
‘There are three servants in the house, and there 
is an electric bell from her bathroom to the stable, 
so the coachman can be called any minute should 
she feel nervous. She takes off her diamonds— 


while she is not actually afraid, she puts her hand 
on the table beside her, to see if the little pistol, 
placed there when she first entered the room, is 
safe ; then she again tries to woo slumber. After 
a long time, just as a hazy mist creeps over her 
senses, she hears a noise—an indistinct, muffled 
sound—but she opens her eyes and listens. Yes, 
there is some one in the room; she hears an al- 
most inaudible, creeping presence at the other 








‘** DON’T OPEN THE Door! 


stones of purest cast that shine with a blinding 
brilliancy—and lays them in their cases on the 
dressing table ; then she quickly disrobes and gets 
into bed. 

She is unusually wide awake to-night ; the at- 
mosphere is irritating, and she tosses from one 
side of the bed to the other in her restlessness. 
There is such a feeling of isolation when one is 
alone and awake at two in the morning; and, 











IF THEY SEE ME | SHALL BE ARRESTED!” 


end of the apartment, but she dares not attempt 
to reach the electric bell for fear the burglar will 
throttle her before assistance comes. An incan- 
descent light is at her side, but before she touches 
the button that will flood the room with light 
she reaches for the pistol and prepares to fire, for 
if she does not kill this man he will kil’ her. 
The intruder is thoroughly surprised, springs to- 
ward her as he sees the pistol, and cries, ‘‘ Don’t 











fire, for the love of Heaven !” as a report crashes 
through the air. The next instant she is out of 
bed, pulling on her dressing gown and rushing 
across the room to the bell. 

The fallen man notes the movement, and gasps : 

‘‘Don’t ring, Constance! You know me! I 
am—Richard Orne! Oh, God! I did not know 
who lived here when I came to-night. Heaven 
help me, you have killed me! Don’t ring—don’t 
—ring—I——” 

He falls over, apparently in a faint, and she, 
half dazed, bends over the miserable, black- 
bearded piece of humanity before her. The com- 
mand she has over herself is wonderful, else she 
never could stand this. She retains her grasp on 
the pistol ; but it is needless, for the blood is ooz- 
ing from his breast over the pearl carpet and lying 
in red pools around him. 

The horror that she has killed a man, the in- 
describauble horror that the man is one whose 
memory she has worshiped for years, dawns with 
appalling surety upon her dazed mind. Some- 
thing brings her to her senses—distant footsteps 
that tell her the servants have heard the crash 
und are coming to ascertain the cause. He hears 
them too, pulls himself-together with a mighty 
effort and aspirates : 

‘‘ Don’t open the door! If they see me I shall 
be arrested. You must protect me. The police 
are hounding me, and I am helpless and friend- 
less. You will not give me up—will you? For 
the sake of the past—remember——” 

She does remember—oh, God, too well! She 
knows the blue eyes, although they are bloodshot 
with drink, and sie recognizes the voice, though 
it is quivering with pain and dissipation, and 
curses have made the old sweet tones harsh and 
vasping. 

‘‘Hush! Don’t fear,” she reassures, then goes 
to the door and calls loudly to the servants who 
have knocked. ‘Iam all right,” she says, ‘It 
was only a shot in the street, but I see nothing.” 

Whien the steps die away she kneels with towels, 
trying to stanch the blood, and she gives him 
brandy from a flask in the medicine chest. She 
weeps bitterly as she does so, for in this night 
there dies in her heart the lover of her girlhood 
days, and as she lays him down in the grave this 
miserable wreck rises to usurp his place. He tells 
her in broken sentences of his unsnecessful life 
and the ill luck that followed him everywhere. 
He had married, but in spite of a wife’s heroic 
assistance they had sunk lower and lower, until he 
had stooped to theft to get bread for his family. 
They had recently come from another city be- 
eause his career had compelled him to leave, and 
he was desperate to-night, for a mother and three 
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little ones were suffering for food. When he en- 
tered the house, early in the evening, he was ig- 
norant as to its occupant until he came across her 
portrait in the hali. This knowledge did not de- 
ter him, as he knew of her husband’s wealth, and 
believed there must be money and jewels in the 
house. 

The clock strikes three, reminding them of the 
move that must be accomplished before morning. 

‘“Where do you live?” she asks, hurriedly. 
“*T must get you away before day dawns. Do you 
think you could rise and walk with my assist- 
ance ?” 

He attempts to raise himself, but falls back 
helplessly with a groan. 

“‘No; I cannot. I must die here! If you call 
help I will be arrested. You have a noble heart, 
and I want you to see my family and help them if 
you can.” 

‘* But something must be done!” she cries, in 
despair. ‘*I must get you out of this house! I 
cannot explain your presence without injury to 
you. I must drag you to the street, call a car- 
riage and take you home. Here, drink this 
brandy! Be brave for a few. hotrs, and command 
all your strength to help me !” | 

She is agitated and apprehenbive, for intuition 
tells her that an irremediable} hopelessness has 
possession of this man, and if she expects to con- 
ceal this night from the world dhe must work for 
herself. Her dressing gown is tapidly exchanged 
for a street dress, while from an inner closet she 
brings a dark overcoat of her ‘husband’s, which 
she intends to wrap around the man who is moan- 
ing with pain and seemingly unconscious of her 
presence. 

‘‘Richard,” she begins, fervently, ‘listen to 
me! In less than two hours it will be daylight. 
For my sake, as well as for your own, you must 
be moved. Do you think my husband would spare 
you if he found you here? Come, help me, and 
I will get you home safely—make you comforta- 
ble—care for your family. ‘The blood has almost 
stopped flowing. I have pinned the band as well 
as I could. You must raise your arms so I can 
drag you to the street. Hush! don’t moan—the 
servants will hear and come.” 

She puts her strong white arms under his shoul- 
der, and drags him, inch by inch, to the door ; 
then she stops to rest. He is a heavy man, and it 
requires an almost superhuman command of mus- 
cle and physical force ; but a woman is a Hercules 
in an hour of trial. 

** Don’t !’ he wails. ‘‘ You are killing me. I 
can’t be moved. Let me die here !” 

She trembles with dismay as she recognizes the 
obduracy she has to combat. 
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“‘Dick, dear Dick, be patient! Just a little 
while, and I will soon have you home. Yon shall 
not die—a doctor will dress your wound and make 
you well. Don’t give up yet. The staircase has 
two landings, and we will rest on each.” 

How she gets him into the hall, down the in- 
terminable steps, out into the street, she never 
knows. ‘The perspiration trickles from every 
pore ; her heart flutters and rises into her throat 
with a choking sensation ; she starts at every echo 
through the great house, and the faint groans he 
cannot suppress seem to reverberate until she ex- 
pects every minute to see the servants appear on 
the scene. When her strength becomes exhansted 
she recollects the talk this incident would build 
around her name, and labors on, on, on, without 
any aid from him, for he resigns himself with a 
forlorn hopelessness to his fate. When, at last, 
she drags his heavy body into the street and closes 
the front door it is fully fifteen minutes before a 
carriage appears. 

‘*This man has been hurt and must be taken 
home at once,” she explains to the coachman. 
“‘It is all right,” she adds, noticing the man’s 
suspicious glance ; “‘ he has been in a fight, and 
had better be taken home to his wife. Come, be 
quick—lift him in!” she hastily commands as she 
puts a generous fee into his big horny palm. 
‘* Help me to-night and I will pay you well. Stop 
for some physician as we go by.” 

The address poor Orne gives is in a low part of 
the town, and she shudders as she thinks of the 
poverty and squalor he has lived in. All through 
her life the memory of this pathetic, tragical night 
haunts her like a horrible nightmare—the long, 
lonely drive ; the miserable rooms, weeping wife, 
wretched children ; the doctor’s grave face as he 
tells them Orne cannot live; her tearful, solemn 
promise to the dying man that she will provide 
for his family ; the endless drive home as the first 
streaks of dawn gild the horizon, and her hasty 
efforts to obliterate all traces of this-night’s work. 











The blood stains cling to the carpet, but an over- 

turned bottle of ink disposes of this matter. 
When Mr. Langdon returns at ten o’clock she 

sees a new cloud on his face—a dark, angry shad- 


"ow born since she parted with him yesterday. He 


has no greeting for her, and does not even respond 
to the “*Good morning” she essays to offer cheer- 
fully. Something is wrong—something serious ; 
and as she notes the suppressed wrath and indig- 
nation she grows ill with fear, because she knows 
a storm is about to break over her head. 

**T wish to speak with you in your room,” he 
says, coldly; and she follows him up the steps with 
a fearful, sickening sensation that emanates from 
a greater terror than she had known the night 
before. ‘‘ Constance,” he begins, sternly, “ dur- 
ing the years we have ‘spent together I have par- 
doned many things. Your indifference to my re- 
quests, your heedless pursuance of pleasure when 
you knew I needed your society, the regrets you 
have expressed over your marriage—all this and 
more I have stood without a murmur; but when 
you invade my honor I must act. You were seen, 
before daydawn, leaving this house with a man 
who was so intoxicated, you had to drag him down 
the steps into the street. I demand the name of 
this man, that I mray make him answer to me for 
last night’s visit ; and then—then I will deal with 
you.” 

The blood seems to freeze in her veins; a be- 
numbing, paralytic wave sweeps over her entire 
form, and her voice fails to respond to her call. 
She stares at him in consternation ; but a renewed 
command, delivered with all the acerbity of an 
angry man, rouses her to action. 

** Elliott,” she beseeches, ‘‘come with me and 
I will show you the man, and tell you the story 
of last night. My punishment has tarried, but it 
has come at last.” 

And over a wretched.body that is cold in death 
she tells the details of the night’s adventure, and 
receives, amid repentant tears, his forgiveness. 























LOGGING IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


By W. H. STEap. 


CIRCUMSTANCES compelled me a few years ago 
to look around for immediate employment. 

Like a vessel stranded by the tide, so was I in 
the Northern forests, left high and dry by the re- 
ceding wave of a fickle fortune. 

No place offered itself where my education or 
ability, such as it was, could serve me, and, driven 
to my last dollar, I songht and obtained employ- 
ment in one of the small sawmills along the Wis- 
consin Central Railroad. 
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I figured simply as a supernumerary, or, in 
mill parlance, ‘‘ roustabout.” Indeed, it was with 
no small difficulty that I was enabled to secure 
that humble position ; for, being fairly well 
dressed, with hands which at once revealed them- 
selves as strangers to manual labor, I was looked 
upon with suspicion as too much of a tenderfoot 
for the heavy labor peculiar to a millyard. Llow- 
ever, the millman—who, by the way, was a good- 
hearted sort of fellow—decided upon at least giv- 
ing me a trial; and 
fetching my grip from 
« neighboring hotel, I 
proceeded to spend 
my first night in a 
lumberman’s — board- 
ing house. That l 
was unfortunate in 
this my first experi- 
ence the sequel will 
show. 

I entered a low 
doorway, on reaching 
the boarding house, 
and passed into a room 
some twenty feet by 
fifteen. A huge stove 
—for it was yet early 
spring—formed the 
central object of at- 
traction, around 
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which lounged some half-dozen men, regaling 
themselves with hunting and other experiences, 
while at a rickety table, the further side of the 
room, others were deeply interested in the highly 
intellectual games of ‘‘ Dom Pedro” and “ seven 
up.” 

Altogether some twenty pairs of cyes looked up 
as I entered, and I must admit that to me so 
novel was the situation, I felt considerable relief 
when the said twenty pairs of eyes withdrew their 
gaze, and their respective owners resumed their 
interrupted occupations. 

To forget the memories of that and the suc- 
cceding nights is to me simply impossible, 

I will not advert now to the broad epithets and 
too startling similes which fell upon my unaccus- 
tomed ears, neither will I but allude to the sea of 
amber-colored saliva which made the floor glisten 
in the fitful lamplight, a filthy and burnished 
fraud, but will simply say I lighted my pipe and 
uwaited developments. 

I had not long to wait. Scarcely had I finished 
my smoke and knocked the ashes out of my pipe 
when everyone arose and crowded upstairs to the 
sleeping apartment. My employer’s son took up 
the lamp, and beckoning me to follow, proceeded 
up the ladder which served as an apology for a 
staircase, and pointing out to my astonished gaze 
some dozen bunks of questionable cleanliness, 
said : ‘Take some of these blankets, pardner, and 
choose any bed you’ve a mind to that ain’t took.” 

Having disposed of me in this rough-and-ready 
fashion, with “‘a sudden and awful disappear- 
ance ” the young man with his lamp vanished mys- 
teriously down the stairway together, leaving us 
all in an Egyptian darkness. The rest had, with a 
rapidity to me then quite incomprehensible, par- 
tially undressed and jumped into bed. 

Unprepared as I was for this sudden turn of 
affairs, I strack a match, by the spasmodic light 
of which I selected au empty bunk near the open 
stairway, for the room was close and smelt hor- 
ribly. 

‘Taking off my coat and utilizing it as a pillow, 
with a heart weary and sick I lay down, impre- 
cuting the luck which had driven me to my first 
experiences of roughing it in the Northwest. 

Although the holes in the dilapidated roof were 
large enough to allow ample space for astronom- 
ical observations, and set me thinking what I 
should do in the event of sudden rain, they nev- 
crtheless proved wholly inadequate to carry off a 
tithe of the foul gases generated in this den. 

After several ineffectual attempts to woo the 
drowsy god I at length feli into a deep slumber. 
How long I lay in that condition I am unable to 
say. when I was rudely disturbed by a deafening 


roar, and opened my eyes to discover the whole 
room in a blaze of light. 

“*What’s that ?” I exclaimed, as I sprang from 
my bed in terror. 

“The ‘limited,’ you durn fool!” came rum- 
bling forth from beneath a distant blanket, and 
it dawned on me for the first time that we were 
only some twenty yards from the railroad track. 

I will not intrade upon the reader a lengthened 
account of how the next day I was deputed to 
pitch slabs for eleven long hours ; how the follow- 
ing and succeeding nights I cried aloud from pain 
each time I moved in bed, so stiff was I with the 
wnwonted exercise ; how I rose to the dignity of 
teamster to the sawdust cart; how I drove at- 
tached thereto two ancient specimens of horse- 
flesh—say, rather, horsebone—with about a fifty- 
nothing gait ; how, after having dumped my dust, 
it was with no small exertion and much expense 
of voice and gesture and free use of whip that 
I urged back my fit-for-dime-museum-animated- 
skeleton show in time to save the sawdust box 
being dumped on the mill floor, involving extra 
shoveling up; how—— But here I will stop 
suddenly like my team, which I was told had 
‘‘ played out.” Indeed, so antique were the 
‘‘ critters,” that it always remained a mystery 
to me if, — the memory of men then living, 
they had ever “‘ played in.” 

Such were the conditions under which I first 
became acquainted with the lumber trade in the 
Northwest. 

I will lose no time now in giving the reader a 
few pointers on logging, as the subject fell under 
my own observation, and will for the time assume 
him to be as uninformed on the subject as the 
writer of this article but a few years since. Op- 
erations begin in the fall, when the forests blaze 
with 

‘Silver birches golden-hooded, 
Set with maples cri blooded.” 





Into this ‘‘sea of glory ” plunge the lumbermen 
and their crews, which consist of foremen, chop- 
pers, swampers, sawyers, teaméters, and the; like, 
not omitting the necessary cooks. 

Fine fellows are these sons of the forest ; and 
you who delight in beholding the perfection of 
physical manhood cannot do better than visit one 
of these Northwestern lumber camps, and see for 
yourselves the tall, square-shouldered sons of the 
forest, straight as their native pines. I have in 
my miud’s eye now one yourg giant, clad in parti- 
colored mackinaw, with scarlet or blue overalls, 
his cap set jauntily on one side, the picture of ro- 
bust health and manly vigor. Watch him how he 
strides along, each step swung clean from the hip, 
making a pace which, though natural enough to 
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him, would keep an ordinary townsman at the 
trot to keep up with him. 

Such were the men whose endurance, quick- 
nes3 of hand and eve, the prerequisites of a sol- 
dier, helped win the battles for Grant and Sher- 
man in the early sixties, and who are ever ready 
to spring to her defense whenever their country 
needs their service. Horse and ox teams are hired 
for the season. The former are driven either as 
four- or pair-horse teams, the latter being desig- 
nated a span. 

A pair-horse team with driver may be hired for 
from $50 to $75 per month, whilst a four-horse 
team will readily command from $100 to $120, 
though, as may be supposed, wages differ slightly 
in different localities, and have dropped during 
the present depression 
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cold later on, when the mercury will fall to 30, 
and not infrequently, though somewhat rarely of 
late years, to 40 and 50 degrees below zero, Fahr. 

Having roofed the building with shingles hewn 
from one of the fallen trees, fitted rough doors 
and windows, and a few rough-and-ready benches, 
the same process is continued till the mess shanty 
and stables are completed. 

Those who visited the World’s Fair may have 
seen the veritable log hut on exhibition there, and 
have had an opportunity of examining this very 
primitive style of architecture. 

Two or three tiers of bunks are now erected 
round the walls of the sleeping room, while a 
stove at either end insures a comfortable warmth. 
This room also serves as a recreation apartment 





(1893) from 15 to 20 
per cent. Board of 
team und men is in- 
cluded in each case. I 
observed the ox team- 
ster, or so-called bull 
puncher, spends most 
of his spare moments 
filing his goad to a 
very sharp point, and 
uses the same in a 
persuasive, if unmer- 
ciful, manner. 

The rank and file 
of this little army re- 
ceive from $26 to $45 
per month ; the cook, 
from $50 to %60; 
while the foreman ob- 
tuins often as high as 
#100, including 
board ; though again 




















here, as said before, 





INTERIOR OF COOKING SHANTY, 


wages are somewhat 

affected by the present bad times. ILaving hired 
their full complement of men and teams, the fore- 
men proceed with them to their different points of 
destination in the woods, where camping grounds 
are selected, usually near some river or creek, so 
as to be handy to water for drinking and cook- 
ing purposes. 

The ground is now cleared for the prospective 
camp, and to do this the ring of axes and rasp of 
saws awaken the echo of the primeval forests. 
Long, straight poles are selected, cut down and 
notched at either end. These, fitted securely one 
on the other, form the framework of a building 
some 60x 20 feet. Mud is then thickly plastered 
into the crevices to protect the oceupants from 
the inclemency of the weather, and the extreme 


for the men when the day’s work is over; and 
many yarns are spun around the stove, when out- 
side nothing can be heard save the driving snow, 
moaning wind, or occasional howl of the prowling 
timber wolf. 

The inevitable pipe, cards, songs and tales go 
to make up the usual recreation of the woodsmen. 
Quaint indeed are some of their stories, made 
quainter by the dry humor and backwoods slang 
of the narrators. ‘‘ A rough lot,” you say. Yes, 
rough, I admit, vet manly withal, and generous to 
a fault. When under the influence of alcohol, or 
the villainous compound known among them as 
“‘forty-rod ” whisky, I grant you their absence is 
more desirable than their presence, excepting to 
the crafty ‘saloon keeper ” or “ gambling shark,” 
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LOGGING RAILROAD, 


who reap a rich harvest as long as the woodsman’s 
money lasts. As whisky is strictly forbidden in 
most camps, the men on receiving their pay hasten 
to the nearest town, and frequently spend or gam- 
ble away in a single night the whole of their win- 
ter’s earnings. I have known men so completely 
dead broke after one of these sprees as to be com- 
pelled to borrow money to leave town with. It is 
needless to say that to this rule there are many 
honorable exceptions, many of our lumber kings 
to-day being living examples. 

The generosity of the lumberman in the matter 
of feeding his men differs considerably, and where 
some provide only the proverbial ‘‘pork and 
beans,” with some very wishy-washy soup, others 
consider fresh meat, cakes and pastry delicacies 
none too good for their crews. However, the old 
saying, ‘‘God provides meat and the devil sends 
cooks,” frequently holds true even here. I may 
mention that the cook is assisted by one or two 
boys called ‘ cookees,” who do the chores and 
help generally round the mess shanty. / 

As an example of the long hours some of these 
men work, the teamsters and loaders get to their 
work by 3 or 3:30 a.m., the cook having to pro- 
vide them with breakfast. Sometimes, if they have 
long hauls, the teams do not get in before nine or 
ten o’clock at night. This only gives them five or 
six hours in the twenty-four for rest and recrea- 
tion, yet somehow the hardy fellows manage to 
stand it. 

And now the woods seem alive with the blows 
of axes and buzzing of saws. The giants of the 
forest, the mighty oak and lofty pine, come crash- 
ing down. Their surrounding neighbors hold 
them for awhile in their embrace, as if unwilling 
to let them go, until their ponderous weight forces 
them through their arms, and they lie prone on 





the ground. Two men, and 
but two, with ax and saw have 
transformed yonder giant, 
which took old Nature cent- 
uries perhaps to build, into 
the first stage of a common 
saw log. Having trimmed off 
its branches and crosscut the 
trunk into marketable lengths 
of 12, 14 and 16 feet, it is 
drawn by teams and rolled on 
to the skidway, there to await 
with its companions till snow 
flies and sleighing begins, 
when it is hauled on sleighs 
to the mill; or else it is rolled 
into the nearest creek to be 
frozen in until the spring 
thaws release it and the drive 
commences, when it is floated to the mill below, 
or further yet along the tributaries to the main 
stream, where it may eventually help form one 
those colossal rafts which the Mississippi carries 
on her turbid waters. 

The logging sleigh is, as may be supposed, 
built upon very substantial principles. The run- 
ners average from 34 to 4 and 44 inches thick, 
the bunks being from 8 to 12 feet long. These 
bunks are calculated to hold as many logs as one 
or two teams can draw. Upon iced roads, that is, 
roads which have been first sprinkled with water 
and then left to freeze, an average four-horse 
team will walk off easily with 20,000 feet. One of 
the largest loads I have heard of was over 30,000 
feet, and was drawn a distance of three miles. 

Some of the big lumber firms lay a track of 
rails to their woods, over which they run their 
own cars and locomotives, but generally the logs 
are driven (floated) if practicable, and the expense 
of laying a track thereby saved. 

The spring rains, and consequent break-up of 
the ice, are eagerly looked forward to, for the 
boys get good pay while the drive lasts. The 
work is not hard, but tedious, and at times dan- 
gerous. 

With peavies and spiked poles, their boots well 
spiked to prevent slipping, they will spring from 
log to log with the agility of catamounts, driving 
the logs before them, and loosening any which 
may become jammed against rocks, the curves of 
the banks, or other obstacles. Frequently these 
jammed logs, if not quickly freed, become crowded 
by their companions in the rear, and pile up high 
in the air, extending for several miles. So com- 
pact do these jams at times become that the 
drivers resort to dynamite, or an equally powerful 
explosive, to loosen them. Imagine a jam, the 
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rearmost logs extending for ten or twelve miles 
upstream, and you will be able to form some idea 
of the immense pressure on the foremost logs by 
those in the rear, especially if the current be 
strong. 

To become an expert “driver” requires some 
practice and great nerve. Sometimes you alight 
on a small, light log, which will revolve in the 
water with such rapidity as to necessitate the 
greatest dexterity of feet movement to keep your 
balance. Now and again one or other will come 
to grief, and a bath in the cold water is the con- 
sequence. Occasionally in shooting dangerous 
rapids—though, owing to their extreme dexterity, 
less often than may be supposed—a life is sacri- 
ficed either by drowning or by being crushed in 
the seething mass of logs. Far more, however, to 
be dreaded are the diseases the seeds of which are 
too frequently sown on “ the drive.” 

Subject to exposure at a very treacherous time 
of the year, wading in snow water frequently 
waist-deep, sleeping on the banks of rivers with 
little or no covering, the men are liable to a va- 
riety of diseases, notably rheumatism, and may be 
said to earn every cent of their pay, which is fre- 
quently as high as $3 per day. 

When the logs reach the main stream they are 
boomed ; i.e., a chain of timbers or other impedi- 
ment is fastened across the river to stop the logs 
and hold them in check until the process of 
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sorting is over. Some booms hold as much as 
200,000,000 feet. Each lumberman who has 
been driving down the same stream sorts his own 
logs out of the general mass, identifying them by 
his brand, much in the same way as a rancher 
sorts his cattle. They are then run into what are 
termed ‘‘ pockets,” and those going to points on 
the Mississippi are rafted at the mouth of the 
Chippewa River, and thence propelled from the 
stern, and steered by a steamer chartered for that 
purpose. 

‘“‘Summer logging,” 


or the ‘‘dry roll,” is of 
such little interest 


to the general reader that to 
mention it is sufficient ; while to give an account 
of what becomes of the logs after passing into the 
sawmill is hardly within the province of the pres< 
ent paper. One word, therefore, and I will cons 
clude. 


which have been built up out of these Northern 
forests by the great lumber kings. The increased 
demand for lumber has enhanced the price of 
stumpage, so that what could readily have been 
bought twenty years ago at seventy-five cents per 
thousand can hardly be obtained for eight dollars 
to-day. 

It is computed on well-authenticated statistics 
that within the ten years ending January the 
lst, 1890, the lumber cut of the three States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan exceeded 
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Outsiders can hardly conceive the magni=e 
tude of the operations, and the colossal fortunéaillee 00 
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86,000,000,000 feet. Add to this the loss of tim- 
ber—notably this year—by forest fires, and the 
result is startling in the extreme. 

Whether or not it is for the benefit of this great 
country that its forests should be depleted at such 
an appalling rapidity is a question demanding se- 
rious attention. Shall we not have to pay dear 
for this reckless prodigality ? When our property 
is destroyed by the ravages of floods (as is the case 
in some parte of Europe to-day from denuding 
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In a carefully prepared statistical article on 
‘* Armed Europe,” published in Blackwood’s, Mr. 
A. Alison gives the following tabulated state- 
ment of the total military force of the Triple 
Alliance (Germany, Austria and Italy), both in 
peace and war, as compared with that of the 
Dual Alliance (France and Russia) : 


PEACE. 
Triple Alliance. 

Officers and Men. Field Guns. Horses. 
Germany............. 592,869 2,622 119.944 
Austria 299,146 996 53,356 

247,228 858 51,894 


Total ........1,139,243 4.476 225,194 

Dual Alliance. 
Rauesia............... 077,500 2.174 148.261 
France... . . 523,755 2,808 121,924 


Total ........1,501,255 4.982 270,165 
WAR. 
Triple Alliance. 
Officers and Men. Field Guns. Horses 
Germany 2,441,436 4,428 522,126 
Austria ..............8,5O0,819 2,136 291,870 
Italy. ke taka deo .....1,909,021 1,620 


Total........5,941,276 8,184 813,996 

Dual Alliance. 
Russia... . 2,722,395 5,420 680,000 
ee 4,500 800,000 


Potul........5,437,971 9,920 1,480,000 


Thus the Dual Alliance has in peace 362,000 
men under arms more than the 'T'riple Alliance, 
but the Triple Alliance has in war the superiority 
by 503,000. On the whole, however, they are 
very evenly matched, though the central position 
of the Triple Alliance, the members of which are 
all in touch with one another, ought to give it a 
certain advantage over the Dual Alliance, whose 
members are separated from each other by the 


the mountain sides of their timber); when we 
ineffectually seek that oxygen which the woods 
‘‘courteously return for our carbonic acid”; 
when we vainly listen for the exquisite music of 
those feathered vocalists, and as vainly seek those 
‘things of beauty” which claim the grand old 
forests as their natural home, it is then, perhaps, 
we shall awaken to the fact that, like Esau of 
old, we have bartered our heritage for little more 
than a mess of pottage. 
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whole breadth of Germany, and are nowhere in 
touch. ‘ 

No allusion is here made to the naval results 
which this great contest will involve, but we may 
conclude with a word on the subject. 

It may be assumed that England will remain 
neutral so long as her interests are not directly 
threatened. The presence of a Russian squadron 
in the Mediterranean, and the placing of the 
French naval ports .at its disposition, as stations 
and for repairs, clearly point to this as being not 
merely a new, but a permanent, arrangement. 
Now—England remaining neutra.—the Franco- 
Russian squadron in that sea could -be opposed 
only by the combined fleets of Italy and Austria ; 
and there can be little doubt that, in this event, 
the powerful Mediterranean fleet of France, re-en- 
forced by the Russian squadron, would have a de- 
cided preponderance over those of Italy and Aus- 
tria; while in the North Sea and the Baltic the 
naval power of France and kassia combined 
would dominate that of Germany. But we have 
neither space nor detailed information sufficient 
to enter fully on this very interesting subject, and 
merely indicate what we think would be the gen- 
eral result. 

Such would seem to be a fair estimate of the 
relative forces and probable mode of action of the 
great powers forming the two alliances, who, in 
all human probability, must eventually be matched 
against one another in the greatest strife the world 
has ever seen. 

It is interesting to turn for a moment from the 
great warlike powers of Europe—racing witl each 
other in their preparations for the fight to come 
—to the small, neutral, well-to-do and happy 
powers of Switzerland, Belginm and Holland, 
perilously near their warlike neighbors, and above 
all things anxious to live in peace and quiet. 

These small neutral states are very pleasant to 
look upon. They are all eminently prosperous, 





THE FLYING 
well governed and enjoying perfect freedom under 

free and stable institutions. Probably nowhere, 

out of our own country, is there so much political 

freedom and individual happiness as there is in 

them ; and every well wisher of the human race 

must hope that they may long continue in undis- 

turbed possession of the blessings which they en- 

joy. 

But can we venture to anticipate this with any 
certainty ? 

Will it not prove an almost irresistible tempta- 
tion to France some day to console herself for 
losses on her eastern frontier by annexing the 
French-speaking, rich and industrious Belgians, 
and securing the great fortresses of Antwerp, 
Maestrich and Liege ? 

Will Germany not feel that her possession of 
the Valley of the Rhine can never be complete, 
and her hopes of one day becoming a great naval 
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power realized, until she has put her iron hand 
on the wealthy, commercial and naval state of 
Holland, which will bring her “ ships, colonies 
and commerce ” ? 

Of the three there remains only Switzerland to 
consider, and she of the whole has the best chance 
of maintaining her independence. Her neutral- 
ity is, in one way or another, an advantage to all 
her neighbors. ‘lo Italy she is the bulwark which 
shields her from the great military powers of the 
north. ‘To Germany and to France—in the case 
of a war between themselves—it is a great advan- 
tage to be able mutually to invade each other 
along their southern frontiers, with one flank al- 
ways resting on a neutral and friendly state. It 
has been remarked by a historian of Europe that 
during the early wars flowing from the French 
Revolution both parties in turn sighed over the 
violated neutrality of Switzerland. 


DUTCHMAN. 


By CHARLES LOWATER. 


Brown back by God's unchanging wrath, 
She battles hard the Cape to gain, 
Doomed to forever seek a path 


That leads into the homeward main ; 


Thongh cursed with 


immortality, 


Her hull is rotting on the sea, 
But the dull spark of life she hath 
The years shall beat against in \ 


The mariners who spy her form 
Loom dimly through the misty haz 
Or see the witch lights in the storm 
Upon her rotten spar tips blaze, 
They know the ocean’s Wandering Jew, 
And fly as if she would pursue, 
For on her still the Curse is warm 


And fierce gales blow across her 


Will ever God His vengeance cease, 


And death upon 


her softly steal ? 


Will yet the breakers sink to peace 
Off Agulhas her weary keel ? 
Will He repent the word He said, 
And grant her on the South Sea’s bed 
From stormy life a sweet release ? 
The thickening wists her fate conceal. 
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CHINESE SNUFF BOTTLES. 


By Wir. P. Ponp. 


It is more than curious to note that, artistic 
as the Chinese snuff bottle undoubtedly is, uni- 
versal as was its use among the highest classes of 
that mighty nation in past days, esteemed as it is 
by collectors and antiquaries in all countries and 
climes in the present, valuable as it is not only as 
a link to the ceramic art of the past, but also in the 
baser monetary value of to-day—it is more than 
curious that its history, both early and modern, 
should be almost lost; that books in English, 
French, German and Italian barely touch upon 
the subject ; that the collectors themselves own 
their ignorance on this matter, and that one has 
to go to the literature of the Chinese, and to the 
Chinese antiquary and collector, to gather even 
the few notes which are here crudely thrown to- 
gether. 

The first statement to make on this interesting 
subject is that these tiny bottles are regarded by 
collectors and experts of all nations as the most 
dainty, delicate and artistic of the whole porce- 
Jain family, and also of the glass, jade and other 
substances used in all branches of the curio world. 
Rich in detail and superb in finish as are vases, 
boxes, statuettes and general ornaments, the snuff 
bottle betokens a loving care, an affection of touch, 
a lingering, dreamy fancy in design and treatment 





LANDSCAPE DECORATION, IN BLUE AND 
WHITE GLAZE, 


which are lacking in other specimens, and are 
the inevitable result of one thing only—an art- 
ist in love with his work, and lost in the contem- 
plation of it to all outside things. 

This being understood, to begin at the begin- 
ning, it may be authoritatively stated that to the 
Chinese discovery of the art of making porcelain 
all European and Eastern ceramic art is due, not 
only of the modern type, but also that of the early 
Middle Ages. The discovery found its way to Japan 
on one hand, and through Persia to Europe gen- 
erally on the other, appearing in Europe as far 
back as the thirteenth century, when Marco Polo 
(the first European who visited China) brought 
back the story of its beauty, with many specimens, 
setting the civilized (?) part of the world crazy to 
duplicate it, giving rise to innumerable false reci- 
pes for manipulation and details of finish which 
induced numberless experiments, destined long 
years after to evolve the translucent porcelain, 
and later still the fine hard Limoges or Sévres. 

And in all these the snuff bottle weaves its 
magic thread of influence in point of design and 
finish, for what was possible in the dainty bottle 
was in a minor way distinctly traceable in the 
other varieties. 

It is a wonderful hobby, tliis history of porce- 
lain and this collecting of snuff bottles, and even 
the layman ceases to wonder that its most ardent 
devotees are so wrapped up in it, to the exclusion 
of other things. It dates back even to the prehis- 
toric, traditionary record of Chinese chronology ! 
One can almost say that before time was, was the 
first crude porcelain! In 2697 B. Cc. it was known, 
and Yu-ti-shun, Emperor of the Chinese, in 2255 
B.C., is said to have himself worked in ceramics 
before ascending the throne, being content, like 
Peter the Great in his shipyard, and Maximilian 
the Good, who carved in ivory, to descend from 
the first position in his mighty nation to the 
bench of the common workman, and standing on 
one level plane in the equality of art, learn from 
the workman and artist the details of his art. 

How this record dwarfs even the snuff bottle 
dating back to 825 A. D., left by the Chinese mill- 
ionaire How-qua, and also the bottle dating back 
to 1400 a. p., which Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, a 
well-known collector of New York city, regards 
as the very apple of his fine private collection. 
Both of these bottles, in shape, general detail and 
finish, are fully equal to those produced several 
hundred years later, the only distinctive differ- 
ence being that they are without ornamentation, 
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CRACKLE-WARE BOTTLE, ON TEAK-WOOD STAND 


and have not the lavish detail found upon those 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cent- 
uries. The question naturally arises to the stu- 
dent and thinker, If this excellence of form and 
finish dates back so far from our present day, 
what was the era of the crude rough product ? 
what has become of the specimens ? did they ever 
exist ? or was the introduction of the snuff bottle 
coeval with the date of the introduction of the 
finished glazed porcelain ? 

It must be acknowledged that if extremcly 
early specimens existed they must have been of 
rough earthenware, possibly covered by an imper- 
fect glaze, for no greater antiquity can be claimed 
for real porcelain, as the term is now understood, 
than the Han dynasty, which held the throne of 
China from B.C. 202 to A. Dp. 220, and for many 
years the progress in the art of porcelain was 
slow. It is more than possible that in those days 
of imperfect porcelain the snuff bottles were com- 
posed of the ancient jade used in that period for 
offensive weapons, and that the snuff bottle graded 
eventually from the jade to the porcelain. It is 
curious to note that even as far away as the be- 
ginning of the present century the manufacturer 
of antiques flourished, and turned his attention 
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to the snuff bottle as a lucrative field, for in the 
collection brought to England by M. Rosellini 
were some claimed to have been taken from 
Egyptian details dating back at least 1800 B. c. 
Expert examinations showed, however, that the 
inscriptions on these bottles were in the grass or 
cursive character, a style of writing not intro- 
duced until B. c. 48, and also that the quotations 
were from poems not written until the seven- 
teenth century of the Christian era. They were 
simply fraudulent Arabian pottery, and the only 
lesson they taught was that in antiques a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

From A. D. 266 to A. D. 581 constant progress 
was reported in the number of factories, and the 
introduction of a blue, or Celadon, not heretofore 
achieved. ‘Then followed the Sui dynasty, when 
great progress was made, and the green porcelain, 
to replace glass (forgotten since its introduction 
by Indian or Syrian artists in A. bp. 424), was re- 
discovered and revived. A workman, ‘l’no Yu, 
also produced porcelain that was so like jade, 
semi-transparent and vitreous, that it was called 
‘‘ artificial jade,” and proved the pioneer of the 
Ilo-yas porcelain of the following dynasty, white 
and bright as jade itself. In A. D. 585 a decree 
was passed to enforce the stamping of all porce- 
lain products, and those on the snuff bottle may 
be taken as circumstantial evidence, identifying 





GLAZED PORCELAIN, WITH BIRD AND FLOWER 
DECORATION, 





























































the Chinese with the knowledge of snuff long 


-years before Sir Walter Raleigh or Christopher Co- 


Jumbus ‘‘ discovered ” the fragrant weed in Amer- 
ica or Cuba; and it is this mark which identifies 
beyond question the age of the two specimen bot- 
tles mentioned previously, for it is a mark which 
to the eyes of the expert collector is as plain as 
printed words, and not to be duplicated by mod- 
ern art. During the T’and dynasty, extending 
from A. D. 618 to 906, the manufacture of porce- 
Jain spread with giant strides all over the empire, 
and we find bottles, in the private Chinese collec- 
tions, of the Hung chon-yao, or yellow black ; the 
Shon-yao, or yellow; the Yo-yao, or pale-green 
blue ; the Yuch-yao, or blue (very fine and rare), 
and the Shu-yao, or Szechumen porcelain, snow 
white, having a clear ring to it, and ranking as 


facile princeps among the productions of the pe- 


riod. It was in A.D. 954 that there was intro- 
duced a bottle of sky-blue color, on porcelain thin 
as paper, of a clear ring and brilliant surface, its 
only defect being a base disfigured by the adher- 
ing of course sand, on which it had rested in the 
furnace. This was the royal blue, made in obedi- 
ence to an imperial order that all porcelain for 
the palace should be ‘‘ blue as the clear sky after 
rain”; it is known as Yu-yae, or imperial por- 
celain, and it-is said that not a particle of the 
genuine ware is in existence. 

During the following Sung dynasty, 960 to 
1259 a. D., the designs became more and more 
artistic, departing from the models of ancient 
bronzes, following a tree or flower, with the de- 
sign broken here and there by dragons’ or lions’ 
heads in bold relief, with an elaboration and 
wealth of ornament hitherto undreamed of. Prior 
to now the external color had been decided by the 
glaze, and almost entirely monochrome, but now 
color bands, leaves, veins, etc., appear to reach 


‘high excellence ; and in the Ming dynasty, about 


1400 A. D., first appeared the arabesques, land- 
scapes, etc., in several colors. 

It was during the following dynasties, 1723 to 
1796 A. D., after the accession of Yung-cheng and 
Kicnlung, that the true golden age commenced 
for the snuff bottles forming the greater part of 
our modern collections, and all the artistic and 
technical skill of the period was lavished upon 
these gems, which are certainly among the mas- 
terpieces, if not actually the masterpieces, of Chi- 
nese ceramic art. The detail repays minute study ; 
the effective groundwork, the soft coloring, the 
harmony, the tender telling of old-time legends in 
picture writing, the arrangement of flowers and 
introduction of foreign detail, evidence the high- 
est skill. Like Meissonier, in tireless, painstaking 
elaboration of the minutest details, crowding into 
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a figure a quarter of an inch long all the micro- 
scopic variations of expression and draping of 
clothing, giving incalculable time and patience 
to the question of accuracy in small things, worked 
the snuff-bottle maker, reproducing in picture 
writing the fables and folklore of his youth, and 
perpetuating the touching reverence of the child 
for the parent, peculiar to the Chinese nation. 
He cared not if, when finished, they were sold or 
not ; it was sufficient to the artist that he made 
them, knowing that in the years to come succeed- 
ing generations of Chinamen would take up his 
dainty work, and, with their children on their 
knee, point out to them the picture, and tell 
them in simple words the old-time fable of ‘*‘ The 
Hundred Children,” and numberless others, as 
our parents have explained to us the fairy tale on 
the willow-pattern plate. Curious as the Chinese 
method of art appears to us, with its plain per- 
spective, to them it is a thing of beauty, and by 
a slight stretch of fancy one can imagine the Chi- 
nese artist holding up his beautiful creation to the 
light, and forestalling by untold centuries Cyrus 
Blenkern in ** The Middleman” by exclaiming : 
‘*Money ? Anyone can make money! But only 
I can make this !” 

These snuff bottles are generally about three or 
four inches in height by one in diameter, and 
range in value from $15 to $250 each, the maxi- 
mum price asked to-day in China for the rarest 
specimens on sale being $1,000; but there are 
many in private collections whose estimated value 
is simply incalculable. Their coloring is very 
diversified, the general run being in royal blue on 
a white ground, blue and red, and varions and 
beautiful mosaics. They are generally Biberon 
form, ovoid, cylindrical, or four-sided, with a 
graceful taper to the neck ; some are of a more 
decided bottle shape, or vase, with exquisite 
** color glazes,” and these are in lapis lazuli, ruby, 
opal, yellow, turquoise, malachite, etc. ; others 
are of jade, some specimens in existence being 
decorated with cameos, evidently copied from 
some article in the possession of the Mission 
Fathers to China. Soft paste specimens are the 
most highly prized, and have webby cracks, and 
pimply appearance of gloss known as “‘ crackle ” ; 
a specimen in this city of this type dating back to 
the Sung dynasty, about 1300 a.p., bearing on 
its side the mark of that period, and is in color a 
curious gray turquoise. In all is to be found the 
greatest beauty of finish and detail, such as can 
only be bestowed upon a small article to which 
an immensity of time and loving work has been 
given; and the dogged, impassive, nerveless nature 
of the Mongolian artist, not overlooking the pos- 
sible ‘‘ star in sight ” which by a gleam may make 
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him famous, has been the one potent factor in 
producing what are acknowledged to be the most 
handsome specimens of porcelain, and various 
carvings in precious substances, in the world to- 
day. To bestow the same amount of work and 
care on a larger specimen would have occupied a 
lifetime, and this is the reason that on no large 
specimen has the same wealth of detail been lav- 
ished. 

The most beautiful and valuable snuff bottles in 
this country are specimens of blue and white, and 
single-color glazes, principally of the Yung-cheng 
and Kienlung dynasty. In porcelain, Messrs. 
Graves, Ellsworth, Simpson and Warren have the 
greatest variety, and the famous cabinets of 
Messrs. Charles A. Dana, Walters, Garland, 
Palmer, Norcross and Appleton are rich in these 
treasures. Mr. Altman has many noble specimens 
in hard stone, and Mr. Nickerson, of Chicago, has 
a superb variety in agate, rock crystal, porcelain, 
jadiete and jade—that clear green shining stone 
with its cool gray-white depths which no words 
can fitly describe, and which throughout the East 
is held to bring good luck to its possessor. 

In a private Chinese collection are a fine jade 
bottle on which is carved the figure of Jizo, the 

rod of Children ; the work, although exquisite, 
is comparatively modern, and it is of Japanese 
origin. Another bottle is of milk-white Pekin 
glass, with carved ornamentation of fish and 
flowers in various colors, the detail being perfect. 
Date, 1736. <A fine pair of bottles of imperial 
jadeite, or Fei-tsui, of emerald green with white 
streaks, having a branch of plum blossoms, and a 
bird and bamboo branch cut in low relief, with a 
fine coral stopper. A gray jade stone with white 
facings is carved in high relief with two manda- 
rins beneath a pine tree; the drapery stands out 
with marvelous strength, and the cutting is clear 
and sharp. <A bottle of brown mottled agate has 
the God of the Wind carved in relief—a pedestrian 
figure with bags of air over his shoulder. An ee- 
centric bottle is in porcelain, having for a subject 
two wrestlers in action; the muscles stand out 
like cords, and the flesh tints are good; the foot 
of the evident victor forms the stopper. Another 
has a design of a priest who has captured a devil 
and sawn off his horns. A curious specimen has 
a cherry tree in bloom, children playing, a house 
in the background, three monkeys playing with 
two crabs on a lotus leaf, the border or outline 
decoration being composed of minute monkeys 
chasing each other. The most generously dec- 
orated specimen is a bottle four inches high, cov- 
ered with blossoms blown from a tree by the 
wind ; they are falling in countless myriads, and 
each leaf is perfect. 
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Here is a detailed description of the most fa- 
mous ones which may be seen in this country in 
various collections: One, of pure white Yung- 
cheng porcelain, of a flat circular shape, is dec- 
orated with cream-yellow chrysanthemums and 
vermilion coleus, very delicate ; another, of pure 
white Kienlung porcelain, is small, circular, 
slightly flat, molded in relief in the convexity of 
the sides, having decorations of pink and white 
peony, rose, magnolia, plum blossom, all spring- 
ing from a rockery, and a handle of a lion’s head 
with a ring in its mouth. 

Another of the same dynasty has trailing 
gourds, bearing five-petaled flowers of white, 
pink and green, with a butterfly hovering above, 
all on a pale-yellow ground. The finest specimen 
of this era is a flat oval bottle terminating ina 
tapering neck, decorated with Hsi Shih, richly 
clad, playing the guitar, and on the reverse Yang 
Kuei-fei. A very valuable specimen is in dull, 
opaque vitreous ware, flat, elongated, decorated 
with red lotus flowers and green leaves. This is 
about two inehes in height, and more valuable 
than jade. A very curious one is of enamel on 
copper, the body being entirely covered by a re- 
production of the famous picture, ‘‘ The Hundred 
Children,” in the tiniest of miniatures.. The work 
on this is simply marvelous, the height being 
barely two inches. 

One of the most intricate designs is on white 
Taokuang porcelain, showing Han Heiang-tz’u, 
one of the eight Immortals, sailing on the sea 
seated on a tree trunk, a pavilion in the distance. 
The trunk illustrates the peach tree of the fable 
where the genii left him, and from whose branches 
he slipped with weariness and fell into immortal- 
ity. Another of the same ware has a yellow 
ground with a pink lotus flower, bearing a Bud- 
dhist ornament in gold ; round the neck are the 
eight Buddhistic emblems, a bell, a shell and a 
state umbrella, a canopy, a lotus flower, a vase 
with cover, two fishes and a knot of intestines, 
the latter just below the neck. 

In examples of eccentric snuff bottles is one of 
white porcelain designed after a young girl having 
a jacket of blue damask and red trousers brocaded 
with gold. She has contracted feet. The body 
is hollow for the reception of snuff, and the stop- 
per is formed of one foot. Period unknown. 
Another represents 'l’ung Fang-so, who stole the 
three peaches from the garden of the fairy Wang- 
mu, where they ripened but once in a thousand 
years, and conferred that lease of life on the 
eater; he is dressed in a red robe, open to skin 
from neck to waist, brocaded with gold. The 
work is exquisite. A small potiche shape, of 
Kienlung porcelain, has plum trees with blue 
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and white blossoms, perched on which and the 
ground are one hundred magpies. This bird is 
very dear to the present dynasty from the part it 
played in the divine origin of their first ancestor. 
It is termed ‘‘the bird of happiness.” One in 
white porcelain has the five-clawed imperial 
dragon, in royal blue, twisting round the bulg- 
ing, somewhat cylindricai bottle. 

One, said to be of the Sung dynasty, 960 to 
1278 a. D., is of globular shape and everted brim, 
covered with thick white glaze, coarsely crackled. 
Very rare. Another, of rock crystal, flat and 
circular, has the two faces of a Carolus dollar 
(1623) carved on the sides. One of brown agate 
shows yellowish-white monkeys gamboling on 
trees and on the ground. A specimen of Ming 
porcelain has portraits, under glaze, of the Three 
Ileroes, i. e., Chang Liang, Ch’en P’ing and Han 
IIsin, who were born respectively in the years 
208, 205 and 196 B. c. 

A curious agate bottle is in a lifelike representa- 
tion of a toad, with wartlike excrescences all over 
the back. A very fine specimen is in white por- 
celain, covered with thick black glaze except 
where the decoration appears, this being in blue 
under a white glaze. ‘The subject is a father’s 
return ; the son runs to meet him, while the wife, 
seated on a stool, awaits his coming. A loom 
forms the background to her figure. The cover 


is broad and flat, of jade, ornamented with the 
figure of Yin-Yang, the Two Primordial Essences, 
Yin, the darker, belonging to darkness, earth and 
femininity ; and Yang, the lighter, to heaven, 
To the introduction of 


light and masculinity, 





DRAGON AND PEPPER FORMS, 
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these two essences is believed to be due all the 
phenomena of nature. 

Specimens of the lacquer ware produced at Sn- 
cho in the reign of Yung-cheng are few and far 
between in snuff bottles ; the finest specimen is a 
heart-shaped piece, having. on a ground of dark 
green, sprays of plum blossoms and the longevity 
fungus, in high relief, in vivid red. Height, four 
inches and a half. 

As a suitable finish to the beautiful bottle are 
two things—the dipper, or spoon, and the stand 
for the bottle when not being carried in the mys- 
tery of mysteries, a Chinaman’s pocket. ‘The 
spoons are very finely carved, and cleanly cut. 
The spoon proper is made of ivory, ebony, bone, 
etc., and is inserted into a stopper, which fits 
very closely the neck of the bottle. These stop- 
pers are also works of art worthy of their use, and 
an appropriate finish to the bottle, being made of 
gold, silver, glass, malachite, agate, ametlhiyst, 
jade, etc., in every form and color of bird, eggs, 
fruit, flowers, etc. ; while others are of coral, 
amber and pearl, quaintly and delicately inlaid, 
and filigreed with precious metals. As an in- 
stance of how liable a valuable but uncommon 
piece of art work is to be cast aside, or sold for 
& nominal price, far below its actual intrinsic 
value, some time ago in this city a stopper with 
spoon for one of these bottles was sold for $12, 
and, apart from the value accruing by reason of 
the beauty of the work and the great age, it was 
afterward found that there proved to be over $15 
worth of pure gold on the stopper. One of the 
finest small pieces of carving I remember to have 
seen was a stopper in the form of a spray of a 
peony and leaves; while another one was a piece 
of natural coral, only tampered with by hollowing 
one end to form the spoon, and grinding another 
section down to fit the neck of the bottle, to 
change it from the natural branch to the snuff- 
bottle stopper-spoon. The upper end of the stop- 
per was fully an inch and a half long, and pro- 
jected at right angles to the bottle. The stands 
are generally made of teak wood (and sometimes 
of ivory). The teak wood is chosen because of 
its close grain and great hardness, which enable 
the most beautiful filigree and lacework patterns 
to be produced, thus forming a stand worthy of 
the beautiful bottle. It will thus be seen that no 
detail is neglected in these little masterpieces, 
the work of the bottle, the stopper, and even the 
stand, being alike complete, and faithful to the 
smallest detail. 

To-day the snuff bottle that is purchasable (i. e., 
not in the hands of wealthy people, who will not 
part with it) is almost obsolete ; the natives will 
not part with them except under ridiculous in- 
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ducements, and a large per- 
centage of those offered to 
tourists, if not all, are spuri- 
ous modern copies of fine an- 
tiques, made in the Brnmma- 
gem of the East, Japan. Snuff 
taking, as a national habit 
among the Chinese, is fast 
dying out, and is only retain- 
ed among the highest and 
wealthiest classes, where it 
flourishes principally as a 
practice of old-time etiquette, 
and with its decadence as a 
general habit the snuff bottle 
becomes more and more of an 
heirloom and a curio than an 
article of utility. The ex- 
pressed opinion of a wealthy 
Chinese nobleman is that not 
ten per cent. of the highest 
classes are addicted to the 
use of snuff, and that this ten 
per cent. is exclusively amongst the oldest fami- 
lies; while that of the cooly class, which comprises 
420,000,000 of the 450,000,000 of population, not 
one in three use it in any form. The children of 
Confucius appear to have known tobacco as an 
herb and used it as a medicine for an unlimited 
time, and strange to say, their name for it as 
early as 1400 was T'a-bah-ka, and the first written 
mention of snuff taking in China is toward the 
middle of the fifteenth century, although it is 
referred to in numberless earlier oral traditions 
as ‘‘the neutralizer of foul air” and ‘‘ the rem- 
edy for head diseases.” The College of Physicians 
of those days were powerful supporters of snuff, 
both by recommendation and by personal use, pre- 
scribing it to the sick and healthy, and in conse- 
quence of this the demand exceeded the supply, 
and it is recorded that the price rose to the fab- 
ulous figure of $300 per ounce ! 

Those ente.prising and astute old traders the 
Dutch, and especially the Portuguese, soon real- 
ized the fortune awaiting enterprise in this mat- 
ter, and obtained concessions from the Chinese, 
and also monopolies from their own governments, 
whereby they alone were permitted to import and 
sell snuff in that country. Not only did these 
clever merchants of the old days take these pre- 
cautions to insure the protection of their trade, 
but they were smart enough cleverly to foster, by 
means of what we to-day would call ‘‘ cappers ” 
(or people who went about pricing a certain prod- 
uct), a taste for peculiarly scented snuffs; and 
having obtained the demand, kept the formule of 
the products a profound secret ; and even to-day 
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there are costly and popular snuffs on the Chinese 
market, whose composition is a trade secret of 
nearly four hundred years old, and whose good 
will (or established trade connection) is still worth 
a fortune. 

To-day the snuff market is one of the curiosities 
of China. Portugal, Spain, Cuba and the Phil- 
ippine Islands supply the demand, and the great 
bulk of it is expensive, only very few varieties be- 
ing cheap; the average quality, when fresh, sells 
for $5 per pound of our currency, and the words 
‘when fresh” are full of significance. For this 
reason, in this strange land the value of snuff 
rapidly increases with age, as do brandy, Madeira 
or fine old port wine in England and other coun- 
tries, and in a land where the legal interest is 36 
per cent. per annum, it-és easy to see, without cal- 
culation, the enormous values to which old snuff 
will attain. For instance, a pound of snuff in 
1850 cost $5; in 1855 it is worth $23.26 ; in 1860, 
$108.10; in 1865, $502.90; in 1870, $2,349.95 ; 
in 1875, $10,872.23 ; in 1880, $50,576.54; in 1885, 
$235,279.55 ; and in 1890 the pound of $5 snuff 
becomes, at compound legal interest, worth 
$1,094,620.47. A fine investment if the stock 
could be realized at par! There are to-day num- 
bers of wealthy families who have snuff which has 
been in their personal keeping for eighty years 
past, and which, reckoned at the legal rate of in- 
terest, is worth a billion dollars a pound. It is 
esteemed accordingly, and when the bottle is pre- 
sented to a friend, or to guests at dinner, the few 
grains offered are of this priceless heirloom. 
After the Portuguese came the ‘ Parsees,” who 
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brought strange Persian, Arabian and Hindustani 
products, principally made from the tan-colored 
‘Tambeki, and other Oriental tobacco ; but though 
they prospered, and even still sell some snuff in 
this market, their popularity never approached, 
or was capable of injuring in any way, that of the 
Lusitanian merchants, whose trade was estab- 
lished on a firm footing in a country where prece- 
dent and general usage or habit stand firm asa 
rock. ‘The past influences the present. In the 
markets of Canton, Nankin and Pekin there are 
to-day brands of snuff worth $50 to $100 per 
pound, and the old Mongolian millionaire Itow- 
qua prided himself on a snuff costing $500 per 
pound, the secret of whose composition is the prop- 
erty of one ancient family in Lisbon, Portugal, 
and which from father to son, for more than three 
hundred years, has manufactured this particular 
quality exclusively for export to China. 

At the present time the cheaper snuffs are sup- 
plied by France, Germany, Austria and Italy in 
small quantities, and by Great Britain to a con- 
siderable amount. American snuff is practically 
out of the market; the Anti-Chinese policy in 
sone States has killed this trade, and is doing 
damage in others. One of the most curious sam- 
ples or specimens of the cheap grade of snuffs is 
made into a hard ball, which is to be repulverized 
as desired for use. This is especially intended for 
the use of travelers, and for the farmers in remote 
districts in Manchooria. 

For over three hundred years no domestic na- 
tive snuff was to be procured ; the industry had 
died out, crushed by the superiority of the foreign 
product, and the illegal business methods by 
which the demand was sustained and increased. 
In 1870, however, the manufacture of the domestic 
product was again started, and being much im- 
proved from previous products, was found fairly 
acceptable, and now totals about 200,000 pounds 
per year, catering to the tastes of the very poorest 
classes, and selling as low as ten cents per pound. 
This is unbolted and unscented. There is a bet- 
ter grade which realizes $2.50 per pound, and it 
is made in the following novel way : The tobacco 
leaves, still somewhat elastic and undried, are 
packed in jars and stored in cellars or damp “‘ go- 
"—the covers are not tightly closed—and 
here it remains until fermentation sets in, which 
is allowed to continue almost to the point of abso- 
lute putrefaction. The jars are then opened, the 
mass tightly pressed down, and fresh leaves added 
until the jar is completely full. They are then 


sealed down, and remain undisturbed for four 


years. When it is opened the most charitable, 


and at the same the most truthful, verdict upon 


it is that it “‘stinks”; no other phrase or term 





can possibly express its condition. It is thew 
dried, powdered, perfumed, and becomes a heavy, 
dark product, not unlike the Portuguese suuff in 
appearance. ‘The Chinaman has but little patri- 
otism in this connection, and if he uses native 
snuff he will carefully hide the fact from anyone 
whom he thinks will not detect it, or whom he 
can bluff, and will unblushingly offer it as an 
heirloom brand. 

The etiquette of snuff taking is quite elaborate 
in Chinese high society. The solitary user sim- 
ply holds the bottle between the fourth and fifth 
fingers of the left hand, clinching the upper part 
with the first finger and thumb; with the spoon 
he ladles out a pinch, and places it on the depres- 
sion formed at the base of the thumb and first 
finger ; he then replaces the stopper carefully and 
inhales the snuff, taking especial care that not a 
grain be lost. When a number of guests are 
present snuff is served around to introduce peo- 
ple, and make them feel congenial before the 
feast commences. ‘The host ladles out what he 
considers sufficient snuff to serve everyone, in 
reason, on the side of the bottle, tightly stops the 
bottle, helps himself, and sends the tiny flask 
around the circle, the last user being expected to 
consume every grain left over, as it is too price- 
less to be wasted, and none must be returned to 
the bottle. The highest in social rank is the first 
man to take snuff after the host, and from him it 
goes down to the last man, who is held responsi- 
ble for the bottle and its return to his entertainer. 
If a pinch of snuff is offered to any single indi- 
vidual where others are present, it must also be 
offered to everyone else, so as not to give offense ; 
but a mun who does not take snuff, or has any 
objection to the particular brand offered, may re- 
fuse it without giving offense by his declination. 

Snuff is seldom provided at social gatherings 
to-clay, it being no longer considered fashionable ; 
but at the private dinners, stag parties and lega- 
tion ceremonials its use is still observed, although 
every snuffer carries his own private supply these 
days; and a sure indication of the influence of 
European custom is found in the number of gold 
and silver snuffboxes which are now carried in 
place of the old snuff bottle. 

Probably the most original snuff bottle to be 
found in the East is the property of a Ilong 
Kong junkmaster, or captain of a native vessel. 
It is a French ecut-glass bottle, with a round 
glass stopper, in which is fastened a long slender 
silver spoon. On the side of the bottle are the 
familiar letters “* M. M.,” from which it may be 
inferred that it was once a cayenne-pepper caster 
on the luxurious table of one of the steamships of 
the Compagnie Messageries Maritimes. 
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The agents of the collectors, and the large firms 
who make a business of catering to private col- 
lectors, have scurried the Flowery Kingdom from 
end to end and side to side in search of snuff bot- 
tles, and with the exception of heirlooms and na- 
tive collections the bulk of the surviving speci- 
mens of this beautiful and artistic historic relic, 
so interwoven with tradition and legend, are now 
to be found in the United States and England. 
One collector alone, in New York city, has over 
three hundred specimens. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tue Srory or a Lire. By James B. Goode. 158 pp. 
Paper, 25c. The Kansas City Novel Publishing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

Tue Tuxepo Rrcrrer. Compiled and Arranged by Frank 
McHale. 316 pp. Cloth, 75c. Excelsior Publishing 
House, New York. 

BooKKEEPING at A Guance. By Jobn T. Brierley, A.C. A. 
141 pp. Morocco. Excelsior Publishing House, New 
York. 

Law at A Giance. By F.M. Payne. 318 pp. Cloth, $1. 
Excelsior Publishing House, New York. 

Brown’s Bustness CorRESPONDENCE AND Mawnvat or Dicta- 
tion. By William H. Brown. 350 pp. Cloth, $1. 
Excelsior Publishing House, New York. 

Tue Buripre or tae Crry Beavtirvt: A Poetic Romance. 


By Joaquin Miller. 196 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Stone & 
Kimball, Cambridge, Mass. 

Tue Pouttica, Economy or Natvrat Law. By Henry 
Woop. 305 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


A Book that will command the attention of all lovers of 
animals, particularly the dog, is “‘ Beautiful Joe,” by Mar- 
shall Saunders (Charles H. Banes, Philadelphia). It is a 
charming, entertaining story, written especially for young 
people, and no kind-hearted boy or girl should fail to read 
it. The tale was awarded the three-hundred-dollar prize 
offered by the American Humane Education Society for the 
best story for children bearing on the laws of kindness to 
<dlumb animals, the jury which passed upon it consisting of 
Hezekiah Butterworth, E. E. Hale and Dr. P. 8S. Moxom. 
Mr. Butterworth says of the story : ‘‘ Such books as this is 
one of the needs of our progressive system of education. 
The day school, the Sunday school and all libraries for the 
young demand the influence that shall teach the reader 
how to live in sympathy with the animal world; how to 
understand the language of the creatures that we have long 
been accustomed to call ‘dumb,’ and the sign language of 
the lower orders of these dependent beings.” ‘* Beautiful 
Joe” is published in attractive form, well printed and 
handsomely illustrated. 


As Anprew Lana has ventured to do before, Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell, in his new volume of essays, girds at Brander 
Matthews for rebuking his and our countrywoman, Miss 
Agnes Repplier. Not having the Flag before her eyes, this 
young laly quoted fifteen British authors. and did not 
quote Professor Boyesen or Colonel Higginson, or even 
Hawthorne and Lowell. ‘‘ Why, in the name of common 
sense, should she not quote ‘ British authors’ if they serve 
her turn?” “ As if it mattered an atom whether an author 
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whom, while you are discnssing literature, you find it con- 
venient to quote was born in Beston, Lincolnshire, or 
Boston, Massachusetts. One wearies of it indescribably. 
It is always Professor This or Ovlonel That.” Thus some 
American writers put a kind of bounty on their home liter- 
ature, as if it were sugar. ‘‘ What reader cares a snap of 
his fingers where the man was cradled who makes him for 
awhile forget himself?’ ** Whether at Khorsabad or Baby- 
lon,” it is all the same. ‘‘ Who cares about spelling? Mil- 
ton spelt ‘dog’ with two g’s. The American Milton, when 


he comes, may spell it with three, while all the world won- 
ders, if he is so minded.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GEorGE C. Ilvurt ', SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
Gi RAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue systematic exploration of the Arctic regions, pro- 


posed by Mr. Stein, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, seems to be favored by all those who are well ac- 
quainted with the Arctic problem. Sir George Nares, who 
is one of the highest authorities on the subject, says in a 
recent letter: ‘‘ I think Stein is on the right track.” The 
plan is to establish a station, always accessible by sea, and 
to work forward from that station to substations, fixed at 
a moderate distamee from the base and gradually supple- 
mented by other posts as explorations are extended. In 
this way the party in the field would always be within 
reach of supplies, and in communicatien with the civilized 
world. There is every probability that Mr. Stein will re- 
ceive the support necessary to enable him to make the start 
in the early summer of this year. 


Reports concerning disaster to Nansen in the Kara Sea 
were without foundation. Mr. E. C. James, who was with 
the fleet that sailed for the Yenisei River last summer, car- 
rying steel rails for the Transsiberian Road, wrote to the 
Royal Geographical Society in December that the Kara Sea 
was open and calm through the summer and up to the end 


of September, when Mr. James passed on the return voyage 
to Dundee. 


M. Dvurrevit pe Raurns writes to the Paris Suciété on the 
30th of June, from Turkestan, that he hoped to enter Thi- 
bet across the Kuen-lun Mountains. A Swedish traveler, 
Mr. Sven Hedin, proposes in his turn to find a way into 
Lhasa, disguised as a Persian merchant. He may not suc- 
ceed, but his failure will net deter others from the attempt. 


THE mountain climbers have begun to try the Japanese 
peaks and ranges, er Alps, as they prefer to say. The Rev. 
Walter Weston, of Kobe, Japan, in a letter to Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield, describes two ascents made, in the summer of 
1893, one across the Harinoki Pass, 8,000 feet high, and the 
other up the Myojin Peak, a mountain 10,000 feet high and 
like an aiguille at Chamouni. Both places are in Central 
Japan, and, like every other traveler in that country, Mr. 
Weston is charmed with its beauty. Those who seek for 
scenery will do well to try Japan. 


Lorp Dunmore has just published in book form the ac- 
count of a journey across the Pamir in the spring of 1893. 
He left Leh, in Cashmere, passed through the Nubra Valley 
and emerged on the Dapsing Plateau by a pass 18,330 feet 
high, to which he gave the pame Peyma-laptse (butterfly) 
because he there saw a very beautiful butterfly. It might 
have been better to learn the native name of the pass; but 
Lord Dunmore is known to be something of au Oriental 
scholar. The Dansang Plateau, notwithstanding its great 
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elevation, was a hot desert of sand, without a trace of snow- 
Crossing the Karakorum Pass, 19,000 feet high, and the 
Sujet Pass, 18,680 feet, they turned toward Yarkand by 
way of the Grim Pass, 17,330 feet. Yurkand consists of two 
towns, the old, which is a large fort, with a population of 
2,000, and the new city, which contains 60,000 people. 
Leaving Yarkand behind them, the party crossed the pla- 
teau on which the Yambulak River flows out of a lake sur- 
rounded by cliffs, 2,000 feet above the water. The pass 
leading from this lake was deep in snow, and there was a 
difference of 91° between the temperature at this point and 
that of the plain below. At Tashkurgan was a Chinese 
fort; but farther on, at Aktash, Lord Dunmore found that 
the Chinese had been turned out by the Russians. Not far 
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build at once the section of the line from Irkutsk to List- 
venichnaya, on the lake, and to connect this point with the 
opposite shore by steamers, which can run during eight 
months of the year. In the winter a temporary railway 
will be laid on the thick ice. A trunk line will be built at 
once to connect the Obi and the Yenisei Rivers, with a ter- 
minus on the latter at Krasnoyarsk, whence the line will be 
pushed to Irkutsk. On the West Siberian portion of the 
line the work is in full activity, and in the first section 
eight-tenths of the earthwork is finished, and the rails are 
laid for 160 miles out of 495, from Chelyabinsk to Omsk. 


A Great discovery is announced from the Tyrol. Dr. Fr. 
von Wieser, Professor of Geogranhy in the University of 





1 By dove! thats a fima Rembrandt, Sumot fawe that: I. 





Bis vay if you race. 


VIEWING A REMBRANDT, 


beyond this point is the Chakmaktyn-kul, the lake out of 
which flows the Ak-su River. This river Lord Dunmore 
believes to be the source of the Oxus; but others, and 
among them Major Raverty, hold him to be in error. From 
the Ak-su River to the termination of his journey at Osh, 
in Ferghana, Lord Dunmore was in territory under Rus- 
sian control. The elevation was always great, and the cold 
was often intense. At Rang-kal the thermometer marked 
25° below zero. This expedition, like others in the same 
regions, goes to establish the fact that the Chinese author- 
ity is retreating before the Russian advance. 


Tue Siberian Railway has reached Lake Baikal, around 
which it must be turned at a great cost, the high mountains 
tising from the edge of the lake. It has been decided to 


Innsbruck, has discovered, in a volume of miscellaneous 
papers belonging to the Strozzi Collection in the National 
Library of Florence, three sketch maps, which he believes 
to be the work of Columbus. The volume contains a let- 
ter of Columbus of July 7th, 1503, from Jamaica, and the 
sketch maps are drawn with a pen on the margin of the 
letter. Taken togethcr, the maps represent the equatorial 
zone. The continent is marked, according to the ideas of 
Columbus, ‘‘Asia, Sinarum situs” (regions of the Chinese), 
and is connected with India extra Gangem (Farther India). 
Directly in front of the continent are the islands discovered 
by Columbus; and the map gives many more details con- 
cerning the fourth voyage than any other known chart of 
the time. Dr. Wieser does not seem to err in ascribing this 
precious document to the admiral. 
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